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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



Sprinofibld High School, Habob, 1846. 
Dm. CtJTPER, 

Dear Sir, — I hare adopted yonr work on Anatomy and Pbrsiologr 
■• a Te^-Book. Oar Town School Committee were unanimont in Vavor of 
its introduction, and I am folly confident, that it will be fonnd a judicious 
selection. I have heretofore used several kmds of text^books on this subject, 
which have been highly esteemed, and justly so, by teachers generally; 
but the superiority of tnis work is so obvious on every page, that I havtt 
not hesitated for a moment to give it the preference over all others. 

Among its excellences will be found an unusually clear description of 
what is essential^ free from useless verbiage. No work of the kind hat 
ever been published, so full of illustrations, and these are remarkably 
adapted to render the subject clear to the comprehension of the pupiL 
While teehnieal language is used, it is confined chiefly to particular de- 
scription of plates, or topics independently, leaving the popular instruction 
so plain that a child can understand it 

As a Text-Book for schools, or a work adapted to general reading, I be- 
lieve it will be found superior to anything that has ever yet been laid 
before the public. 

A. PABISH, 

Principal of the Springfield High SekooL 



Wbslstan Academy, Wilbbaham, Mass., Fxb. 18th, 1846. 
The undersigned having examined the Second Edition of Anatomy and 
Physiology, by Calvin Cutter, M. D., can cordially recommend that work 
to an intemgent and inquiring public. The subject treated of is one of 
vast importance to the world, and one not yot half appreciated. Were our 
teaehers in academies and common schoob fully ac(mainted with the 
structure of the human system, and the laws of health, they would be 
worth infinitely more to the community ; and were fathers, and especially 
mothers, better instructed in the science and constitution of man, they 
could not fail to discharge with greater usefuhiess the great responsibilities 
vesting upon them. 

We heartily recommend Dr. Cutter's work to all who wish for more full 
Information upon the subject of their own frame and oiganicati<ni. 

BOBERT ALLYN, 

Principal of Wesley an Academif* 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 

Teaeh$r of NbUmtoI Seienec^ 
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2 RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Bridgewater, Feb. 2l8t, 1846. 
Mt Dear Sir, 

During the first year that I had the charge of this Institution, two de- 
servedly popular and able works on Physiology were adopted as text- 
books. Very soon after Dr. Cutter's treatise on the same subject made 
its appearance, it was introduced into mv school in place of those above- 
mentioned. I have had, therefore, a fair opportunity of judging of its 
adaptation as compared with other works, to the wants of our schools aLd 
academies. For tne purposes of instruction, it appears to me that it is 
rendered superior to other treatises. 1st. Because it is adorned with a far 
greater number of Plates, which I find engages the attention and deoplr 
interests the mind of the pupils — presentmg to them striking occular il- 
lustrations of the form and structure of the numan system. 

2d. Because its lucid arran^ment and clear style, divested of technical 
terms as far as the subject will possibly permit, render it so intelligible, 
that scholars of sixteen years of a^, and even younger minds, may com- 
prehend it, and with some explanation from the teacher, may study it with 
advantage and delight 

3d. Because questions, deduced from the contents, with much discrimin- 
ation, have been placed at the bottom of each page, to lead the young6r 
pupils to direct their attention to those parts of the page which are of the 
most practical importance ; and finally, because the Appendix is full of 
extremelv useful directions, not to be found in other productions of this 
kind, and the knowledge of which may enable any one, in cases of sudden 
accidents, to relieve simering and save life. 

THEODORE P. DOGGETT, 
Preceptor of Plymouth County Academy 



Charlestown, 30th Jan. 1846. 
C. Cutter, M. D., 

Dear Sir, — I have examined the Second Edition of your work on 
« Anatomy and Physiology, for Schools and Families.' I am fully satisfied 
with it, and shall use it in my school. 

It embraces the departments of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, suf- 
ficiently minute and extensive for schools or general reading, and it cannot 
fail to find favor. The practical matter it contains greafly enhances its 
value. Its numerous engravings are well adapted to illustrate the text, 
and to interest the young learner in this most interesting study. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, , 

^. . , SOULE CARTEE, 

Jrtncipal of Boyleston Chapel School for Young Ladies, 



„ _ Andover, April 14th, 1846. 

Calvin Ctttter, M. D., 

Dear Sur, — The interest which is beginning to be felt in the study of 
the hitman system, affords one of the most satisfactory indications that th« 
cause of education is advancing. I have examined with care your work 
on * Anatomy and Physiolo^,' and am highly pleased with its plan and 
execution. It is pkUn^ practtcaif and thorotighf and deserves to find a placo 
among the standard text-books of our schools. 

Yours very truly, 

W. H. WELLS, 
Principal of Phillips Aeademyj Andovtr^ Mast, 
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BEC0UMEKDATI0K8. 3 

GoLLEGiATC Institvts, Rochbstxk, Dbo. 8th, 1843. 
This is to certify, that I have examined a "work entitled, * Anatomy and 
Physiology, Designed for Schools and Academies. Bv Calrin Cutter, M. D.,' 
and that I consider it a very superior work of the Icind. The manner in 
which the principles of the science are presented to the student, is such 
that he cannot fail to be deeply interested in the study. The correctness 
nnd care with which the numerous engravings have been executed, render 
this book one of great value to those teachers who desire to have their pu- 
pils understand what they study. It is with pleasure, therefore, that I re- 
commend it to the patronage of the institutions for which it was designed. 

N. W. BENEDICT, 
Associate Principal and Prof, of Latin and GreeJk Languages. 

I ftilly eonoiir in the opinion of Prof. Benedict, as expressed above. 
LEANDEB ^VETHEBELL, 
Principal of the English Department of tlie 
Rochester Couegiate Jtnstitttte. 



Warrxn, Fbb. 3d, 1846. 
Dr. Cutter, 

Dear Sir, — It gives ns much pleasure to express to' you our entire 
satisfaction with the text-book on Anatomy and Physiology, which you 
have prepared for schools. We have used it for the past six months in our 
•chooi, and do not hesitate to say, that we consider it superior to any other 
book of the kind with which we are acquainted. 

We are particularly pleased with the Chapters on the * Skin and Diges- 
tive Organs.* The uses and abuses of these parts of the animal system are 
therein so clearly and forcibly presented to the mind of the student, that 
while he is becoming informed, he cannot but be materially benefited by 
their perusal. We shall henceforth make your work our standard text- 
book, In the place of Lee's, formerly used. 
Yours respectfully, 

J. P. GBEEN, A. M., 
H. B. UNDERBILL, A. B., 
Associate Principals of Quaboag Seminary^ Warren^ Mass. 



SwANZEY, N. H., »Uy 1st, 1846. 
Calvin Cutter, M. D., 

Dear Sir, — I have examined your late work on * Anatomy and Physi- 
ology,' and take great pleasure in testifying my cordial approbation of it 
Combining, as it does, the principles of AjuUomy and Physiology^ it sup- 
plies a want long felt by teachers and parents, which no other popular 
work fully meets. The numerous and well executed engravings afford a 
very goodf substitute for the Manikin, which is too expensive for naost 
schools. The ' Practical Suggestions ' are of incalculable value to all who 
wish to preserve soundness of body and mind. 

We have introduced it into our Jmstitution, and find it a valoabte dd in 
the too much negleoted study of the human system. 

Yours truly, 

JOHN S. LEE, A. B. 
Principal efthsMt. Cmsar Semkmff* 
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4 BCC0XMENDATI0N9, 

Willi 8TON Seminary, East Hampton, Feb. 6th, 1846. 
Dm. Cutter, 

Dear Sir. — I thank you for your valuable work on * Anatomy and 
Physiology, aesigned for Schools and Families.' I have examined it with 
great interest, and regard it as just the work to be introduced into our 
schools. It will be used as a text-book in this Seminary. 
Accept the assurance that I am yours, very truly ana respectfully, 

S. WBIGHT. 



TouNo Ladies' Institute, Pittsfield, March 12th, 1846. 
C. Cutter, M. D., 

Dear Sur, — I thank yon for the copy of your work on Anatomy and 
Physiology. The thorough examination 1 have given it has afforded me 
much gramlcation ; and I now take pleasure in recommending this work, 
as in my opinion decidedly better adapted to general use in schools than 
any other with which I am acquaintea. 

Yours truly, 

W. H. TYLER. 



Barre High School, Oct. 8th, 1845. 
Calvin Cutter, M. D., 

Dear Sir, — I have examined with care, yBur work on ' Anatomy and 
Physiology, designed for Schools and Families,' and am very favorably im- 
pressed botn with its plan and execution. It contains much that IspraeHeal 
as well a» instructive ; and is recommended by its invity, elearnessj and 
compreksnsiveTtesit, 

I thmk it preferable, as a textr-book, to any other treatise upon the samo 
eubject now in use. 

A. WELLINGTON, 
Prineipal of the Barre High School 



DuxBURT, Mat 11th, 1846. 
Calvin Cutter, M. D., 

Dear Sir, — I have given your work on Physiology a careful perusal. 
I have examined it with especial reference to its adaptation as a text-book 
for schools. It meets a wan.t which I have for some time felt — the want 
of a book upon the subject of Physiolocy, which does not sedulously avoid 
accuracy or detail^ and deal alone in loose generalities, but which seeks, 
bv thorough descriptions, clear illustrations and useful hints, to afford pu- 
pils that kind of knowledge whioh will fit them to act understandingly for 
themselves and others in cases of emeigency, as well as properly to regu- 
late and provide for the daily wants of their systems. Tne superiority of 
the work over any vet introduced into our schools, is, in my mmd, so evi- 
dent, that I am disposed to think that it will be adopted bv all thos9 
teachers who examine it for themseives— that the work will d« its own 
best recommendation. 

Very truly, yours, &c., 

JAMES RITCHIE, 
Principal qf Ihiecktrf AeatUmf, 
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PREFACE. 



Agesiulus, king of Sparta, when asked what thing* hoji 
should leaniy replied, ^ those which they will praeHu ifhasL 
thej beccMner men." Aa health requires the obsenraoee of 
the laws inherent to the difilurent organs of the hnman sjs* 
tern, so not onlj bojs, but girls, should acquire a knowledge 
of the laws of their oiganisation. If sound mcnrality depend 
upon the inculcation of correct principles in youth, equally 
so does a sound physical sjrstem d^>end on a correct physical 
education during the same period of life. If the teacher 
and parents who are deficient in moral feelings and senti- 
ments, are unfit to communicate to children and youth, those 
high moral principles demanded by the nature of man, so 
are they equally incompetent directors of the physical train* 
ing of the youthful system, if ignorant of the oiganic laws 
and the physiological conditions upon which health and 
disease depend. 

Hence, the study of the structure of the human system, 
and the laws of the different organs, are subjects of interest 
to all, — the young and the old, the learned and the un- 
learned, the rich and the poor. Every scholar, and partic* 
1* 
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Vi PREFACE. 

eularij everj jonng miw, after acqoiriiig a knowledge of 
the primary brandies, — as spellings reading writings and 
arithmetic, — should learn the stmctore of the human sys* 
tem, and the conditions upon which health and disease 
depend, as this knowledge will be retpnred in ftadiee in 
after life. 

^It is somewhat unaccountable,'* says Dr. Dick, ^and 
not a little inconsistent, that while we direct the young to 
look abroad over the 6urfiM» of the earth and survey its 
ttMSmlii&s, rivers, seas, and omtineBts, «nd guide their views 
le the regions of tiie firmament, where diey may contemplate 
die moons of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, and thousandk of 
hmniMMries placed at Immeasunible distances, ^ * that 
w» diouM never teach them io look into themtdves; to con- 
Met 1h«r own corporeal structures, the numerous parts <^ 
Hhidi tkey are composed, the admirable fnncticms they pei^ 
Ism, the wisdom and goodness dii^dayed in their mechanism, 
And ^ht lessons of practical instruction which may be derived 
Upom sudt contemplatiotts.'' 

Again he si^ ^one great piacticai end which should 
alwqrv be kept in view in the study of physiology, Is ih^ 
invigoration and improvement of tibe corporeal powers and 
functions, the preservation of health, and the prevention of 
disease* 

The design of the following pages, is to diffuse in the 
community, especially among the youth, a knowledge of 
Human Anatomy, Physiology, and the Laws of Health. 
To make the work dear and practical, the following method 
has been adDpted. 
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UIL ne iiraetare tt the tMeroit orgum of tlie i^itoa 
1mm iMen desttibed in a «iear aai coaoiie maimer. 1V> 
ismdtBt titts deieripdoB nM6 inteSigMey two bondred add 
ftfteea eagnmagi liaye beea mtrodoeed^ to sboir tke sitiM^ 
^km wi the vmiouu ovgans. Henoe, tbe worik mt^ be re- 
garded as an elemeataify ireatiee en anatomy. 

3d. The ^mOkma or iMs ef the seTeral parts hare teen 
hdfAf fliad piai% detailed; making a primary treatise m 
human fhjwdogy. 

Bd. To make a knowledge of the straeture and Ametiooi 
of the diiltemit 'Gt^fam prmeHmd, the. laws ti the set^ral 
pa»t% and the oen Jkie i io on which h^Mt depends, ha?e been 
eieaify and sneeiacffy exf^ained Henoe^ it may be caQed a 
treatise on the i»inciple of Hygiene, <Mr liealth. 

To render tUs department more oooiq^te^ an Ai^iendiz 
ha» been adtid, in whidi 4lie iq[>propriato treatment of Bmnu^ 
Wonnds, d an gsixi u B Hemorrhage fifom ttrided arteries, Hie 
maaajgeaMlit *of Pc^eons appacreiiBy Z^iHDWiied, the r^nonit 
of Disease,' and. the antidotes lor Poisons, hare been de» 
ItiM, ttoit pNiMns may kfiiow mhA skoM 6e Ame, and what 
^ mt U mt he domj ua^ a snrgeon <»r pbyddan can be caBed. 

In attMnptbg to effect ^ifs, ki a brief demmtary treatfae 
dssigaed ^ seiidQls mi fkniilies, It has not been deemed 
necessary to nse vulgar phrases for ^e purpose of being nn- 
derstoed. The appropriate scientific term shooM be applied 
to eadi organ. No more ^ort is required to learn the 
meaodng ci a proper^ than an improper term. For exam- 
ple : a child will pronounce the word as readOy, and dhtma 
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M correci an id^ if jou say. lunffs^ as if joa used the word 
U^hts. A little effort on the part of teachers and parent^ 
would diminish the number of vulgar terms and phrases, and 
consequently, improve the language of our country* To 
obviate aU oligectio^s to the use of proper scientific terms, a 
Glossary has been af^nded to the work. 

The author makes no pretensions to new discoveries in 
physiolotgpical science. In preparing the anatomicd depart- 
ment, the able treatises of Wilson and Cruveilhier have been 
freely consulted. In the physiological part, the splendid 
works of CarpentiM^ and DungUson have been perused. 
Many valuable hints have been obtained from the mmky- 
paaa works upon Fhysidogy, <^ Gcmibe, Lee, Bivem, and 
others. 

We would present our thanks to the teachers in New 
England and New York, who have made nmay vafaMUe 
lad practical snggestkms for this edition of tbe worit. 

We are under particular obligations to Albert J. BeBows, 
M* I>*9 Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiok^ at the Qiarles- 
town Ladies Seminary, and to Mr. James Bitchie, Principd 
of the Academy at Duzbury, Mass^ who cai^rfiilly eraaHiiad 
the maxmscript for the third editjon. 
• To the exa min a t i o n o£ an intd%eDt puUie, the woik is 
xeq;>ectfelfy committed by 

Thb Author. 
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TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 



In the arrangement of this edition, the Physiology has been 
separated from the Hygiene, or the conditions on which health 
dep^Klfl. Thus, we have made three distinct divisions — Ist^ 
AsBJtomj, 2d, Physiology. 8d, Practical Suggestions — to 
which may be added a 4th, The treatment of Accidental Inju- 
ries, in an Appendix. 

As the work is divided into chapters, the subjects of which 
are complete in themselves, the pupil may commence the 
study of the structure, use, and laws of the several parts of 
which the human syst^n is composed, by selecting such chap- 
tecs as £uicy or utility may dictate, without reference to their 
present arrangement — as well commence with the chapter 
on the Bones, as on \he Skin. Again, as there are three di- 
visions in each chapter, the Anatomical sections may be only 
carefully read, while those upon the Physiology and Practical 
Suggestions, should be attentively studied. Such is the ar- 
rangement of the work, that, if the period of study is brief, 
any chapter may be omitted, but we would suggest an atten- 
tive perusal of those upon the Skin, Musdes, Digestive Or- 
gans, Lungs, Brain, and the Appendix. 

The student would find it advantageous to consult the copi- 
ous Glossary, as the technical terms are there not only 
defined, but each syllable is divided, and the accented one 
designated. The acquisition of a correct pronunciation of 
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10 TO TEACHEBS AND PARENTS. 

the technical words, is of great importance, both in redtatioii 
and in conversation. 

If the illifttrating engravings were drawn upon a black- 
board, it would serve to impress more strongly the form and 
relative positions of the several organs upon the memory. 

The questions at the bottom of each page, are designed for 
young scholars. The letajclhif quoeliois wet ^ea in italics, in 
order that advanced students, if preferred, may recite the 
text in the form of topics. 

To parents and others we would say, that about two thirds 
of the present work is dey<^d to a condse and int^igible 
description of the uses of the important organs <^ the humaa 
body, and to show how such information may be oseffdly a|>- 
plied, both to the preservation «f health, and the improvemmrt 
of physical education. To this has been added direetions for 
the treatment of those accidents which daily oecur in the c«m« 
munity, making it a treatise proper and {aofitable for the 
FAMILY LiBBABT as wcU as the school-TOOB. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 



CHAPTER L 

Anatomt ia the tenn applied to the deseription ot the 
mechanism or stnicture of the parts oi the system* It is 
derived from the Greek anci, through, and temno^ I cut; and 
signifies the art of dissecting, or artifidaUj separating the 
different parts of the animal body. 

Fhtsiologt is the science ci the properties and fanetioiui 
of animaJs and plants. It is derived hoin the Greekphutiiy 
nature, and hgosy a discourse* 

Hum AH Phtsioloot treats of the laws by whidi the va- 
rious functions in man are carried on. 

Comparative Phtsiologt treats of the functions of 
other animals than man, with a view to compare their struc- 
ture with that of human beings. 

Yboetable Phtsiologt treats exclusively of plants. 

The kingdom of nature is divided into organic and inoiganio 
bodies. Organic bodies are such as possess organs, oH the 
action of which depend their growth and perfection. This 
division indudes animals and plants. 

hwrgamxc bodies are devoid of organs, or instruments of 
life. Li this division are classed the earths, metals, and other 
minerals. 

Wh»t It moatomy ? What is phy»k)logy? Of what does human physi- 
ology treat ? What does oomparalJTe ? What does vegetoble physiology ? 
DdSjie organic bodies. Define inorganic bodies. 
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In genaral, organic matter differs so matenallj from inor- 

ric, that the one can readily be distinguished from the other, 
the organic world, the parts are mutually dependent on 
each other for support Break the tiny stem of a rose, and 
it soon withers ; or girdle the bark of Uie forest tree, and it 
dies, because it cannc^ receive support from the ascending sap. 
So, in man ; amputate an arm, and its vitality ceases, for the 
vessels communicating with it have been severed. But, in 
inorganized bodies, the results are different. Break off a 
piece of flint, and it is exempt from those internal changes 
and effects, which impair and finally destroy organic structure 
and arrangement 

'^ Organized bodies always present a combination of both 
solids and fluids ; — of solids dSSering in character and prop- 
erties, arranged into organs, and these endowed with peculiar 
functional powers, and so associated as to form of the whole a 
single system ; — and of fluids, contained in these organs, and 
holding such relations to the solids, that the existence, nature, 
and properties of both, mutually and necessarily depend on 
each other. 

Every inorganic body consists wholly, either of the solid, 
or liquid, or gaseous, form of matter ; and all its parts are 
alike in structure and properties, and may exist as well when 
separated into portions or broken into fragments, as when 
united in a single volume or mass. But whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous, — whether composed of one or more of the chemi- 
cal elements, the aggregations and arrangements of the atoms 
of matter, in every substance, take place according to fixed, 
constitutional laws, and in a regular and determinate manner ; 
so that the intimate structure of each form of matter is always 
in accordance with its own nature." 

Organized bodies increase in size by a process called nu- 
trition, which consists in imbibing substances, and converting 
them to their own na^re, by means of intemsd organs. They 
have, within a certain range, their specific proportions, shape, 
and size, by which they are not only distinguished from in- 
organic bodies, but specifically from each other. Inorganic 
bodies, on the contrary, increase in size, or change in shape. 

Can omnio and inorganic bodies be readilj distingnished from each 
other ? What do organized bodies always preset^? In what forms do in- 
organic bodies exist? What distinctive difference between inorganic anr] 
organic bodies ? How do organized bodies increase in bulk ? Inoi|^o ? 
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by ttie imnple aceretion of mMtor to tbeir MifaMf. Tbm 
h will be seen that organized bodies aofpnent ia bulk horn 
within^ and inorganized bodies £rom without. 

Though animals and vegetables derive their origia from 
pre-existing bodies of the same kind, and possess the faculties 
of nutrition and reproduction, jet the animal kingdom is as 
distinct from the vegetable, as the latt^ is firom the mineral 
kingdom. The fundamentid endowments which distinguish 
animals finom vegeti^les, are $en$aii<m and vehmia$y motion* 
The latter are destitute of these qualities. Another charac- 
teristic of animals, is a predominance ci the fluid over the 
solid parts. This causes them to deccnnpose socmer than veg- 
etables; and common (Nervation shows, that those plants 
which abound in fluids, decay sooner thtti those of a more 
fibrous or solid texture. 

Vegetables are nourished by the substances immediately 
aronz^ them, — as air, water, and the saline properties of the 
soil. Their support is drawn from without, by absorption at 
their surface, or by means of roots. Animals, <m the con- 
trary, derive their nutriment from a great variety of sources. 
The aliments, previous to being i^)sorbed and diffused through 
the different parts of the body, to aflbrd nourishment to the 
organs, are received into an internal cavity, where they are 
prepared for nutrition. 

The differences between the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are, in general, sufficiently obvious, but, in some few instances, 
their distinguishing characteristics are not so evident In the 
lowest order of animals, as the sponge, coral, Ac, we find them 
to be as firmly attached to the soil, as most vegetables ; while, 
on the other hand, some vegetables float in the water, as many 
kinds of sea-weed, and areTiever attached to the soiL 

All organized bodies have a limited period of life, and this 
period, whether of vegetables or animals, varies with every 
species. In some the period is limited to a single day, — in 
many plants to a single summer ; while some animals, as the 
elephant, live more than a century; and some trees, as a 
species of oak, and the olive, are supposed to live a thou- 
sand years or more. This period of life is shortened by. 

What are the ftmdamental endowments which distinguish animals from 
voTOtahles ? What is another characteristio of animals ? How are vege- 
taues and animals nourished ? 

2» 
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disease ; but Stelae is imder the eontvcd of fixed kw% and 
rarely occurs to vegetables or animals in tbeir native con- 
dition, while man is so subject to disease, that his average 
length of life is less than baUT its natural period. These dis- 
eases come not by chance ; they are penalties £)r breaking the 
laws of onr being, — laws which we are capaUe of understand- 
ing and obeying. If we durelessly cut or bruise our fiosh, 
pain and soreness follow, to induce us to be more careful in 
the future ; or, if we take improper food into the stomach, we 
are warned, peibaps immediately, by a friendly pain, that 
we have done wrong. Scnnetimes, however, the penalty does 
not directly follow tibe sin, and it requires great physidogical 
knowledge to be able to trace the efieet to its true, cause. 
If we possess good constitutions we are responsible for most 
of our sickness ; and bad constitutions or hereditary diseases 
are but the results of the same great law, — iim inkjuities of 
the parents being visited on the children. In this* view of 
the subject, how important is the study of {^ysiology ! For 
how can we expect to obey laws which we do not understand ? 

Is disease under the ooatrol of fixed laws ? Why is tt» study of physi- 
<dogy important ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OP THE SKIN. 

The skin is a membranous covering, enveloping the bones 
and other parts of the system. In youth, and in females 
particularly, it is smooth, soft, and elastic. In middle age, 
and in males, it is firm, and rough to the touch. In old age, 
in persons who are emaciated, and about the fiexions of the 
joints, it is thrown into folds. The interior of the body, like 
the exterior, is covered by a skin, which, from the constantly 
moistened state of its surface, is denominated the mucous mem* 
hrane. At the various orifices of the body, the exterior skin 
is continuous with the internal skin. 

The skin, to the naked eye, appears composed of one 
membrane. But examination has shown that it consists of 
two layers of membrane ; namely, the cuticle, or scarf tktn^ 
and the cutis vera, or true shin ; — combined, they form the 
animal membrane, — the skin. These layers are widely dif- 
ferent from each other in structure, and perform very different 
offices in the animal economy. 

AKATOMT OF THE CUTICLE. 

The CUTICLE, from the Latin, cuticula, is the external 
layer of the skin ; it is also called the epidermis and scarf 
skin. This membrane is thin and semi-transparent, and re- 
sembles a thin shaving of soft, dear horn, and bears the same 
relation to other parts of the skin, that the rough bark or ross 
of a tree does to the liber or living bark. The cuticle has no 
perceptible nerves or blood-vessels ; consequently, if it be cut 

Whai is the shin ? Mention its different appearances in its different con- 
ditions in the human frame. Is the interior of the body as well as the 
6BEterior covered by a sidn? What is this interior membrane called? 
Why has it receivea this name ? How many layers of membrane has tha 
exterior skin of the body ? What are they ? Do* these layers of membrane 
differ in stmcture ? Do they pexform the same oflUces in the animal econo- 
my ? Give the anatomy o/tne eutiele. By what other names is it called f 
if the cuticle poss»»ed of nerves ? 
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or abraded, no pain will be felt, and no fluid will ooze from it 
It is the cuticle of the^nger, which the seamstreap pierces in 
the operation of sewing ; and it is the same membrane whidi 
the cutler shaves, in order to test the sharpness of his blades. 
This membrane varies in thickness in d^erent parts of the 
system, — from the thin, delicate skin upon the internal flexions 
cf the joints, to the thickened covering of the soles of the feet 
The greater thickness of the cuticle of the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, is manifestly the intentional work of the 
Creator ; for it is perceptible in infants, even at birth, before 
exercise can have had any influence. Friction, if moderate, 
and oflen repeated, will increase it in thickness, as may be 
seen in the thickened cuticle of the lady's finger that plies the 
needle, and in the hard or callous appearance of the hands of 
formers, masons, and other mechanics. 

PHTSIOLOGT OP THE CUTICLE. 

The^cutide is homy and insensible, and is a sheath of pro- 
tection to the highly sensitive skin (cutis vera) situated 
beneath it The latter feels ; but the former blunts the im- 
pression which occasions feeling. In some situations, the 
cuticle is so dense and thick, as wholly to exclude ordinary 
impressions. Of this we see an example in the ends of the 
fingers, where the hard and dense nail is the cuticle modified 
for the purpose referred to. Were the nervous tissue of the 
tme skin not thus protected, every sensation would be un- 
pleasant, and contact with external bodies would cause pain. 
The cuticle, also, prevents disease, by impeding the evaporation 
of the fluids of the true skiuj and the absorption of the poison- 
ous vapors which necessarily attend various employments. It, 
however, aflbrds protection to the sjrstem only when unhrokerif 
and then to the greatest degree, when covered with a proper 
amount of oily secretion from the oil-glands. 

The cuUclc is, originally, a transparent fluid, exuded by 
the blood-vessels, and distributed as a thin layer on the surfooe 

Does the cuticle vary in thickness in different parts of the body ? hi 
what instance is a thiclcer cuticle provided ? What reason have we to think 
this provision intentional ? What effect has friction upon this membrane ? 
Qivs thevhvnqlogy ^the cifticle, Wherein does it differ from the tme skin 
beneath r now do we find it in soii^e situations ? Give an exannple. 
Belate the uses of the cuticle. Wl>en 4o£S (t protept tl^e system ? Wnat 
Is the cuticle, originally ? 
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<^the true eldn. Wlule saooeatiTe lajen are fonwd on tlie 
exterior of the true skin, the external caticnlar laj^n are coa- 
yerted into dry, flattened scales, bj the evaporation of thdur 
fluid contents. The thickness of the cuticle is formed mainlj 
from these scales. 

The cuticle is, Uierefore, undergoing a constant process of 
formation and growth at its under part, to compensate for the 
wear that is taking place continually on its surfooe. A proper 
thickness <^ the cuticle is in this manner preserved; the 
focultj of sensation and that <^ touch are properly regulated ; 
the places of the little scales, which are continually falling off 
under the united influence oi friction and ahkuion^ are 8up{]S^ed ; 
and an action necessary, not merely to the health of the skin, 
but to that of the entire body, is established. 

When examined chemically, the cuticle is found to be oom- 
posed of a substance resembling the dried white of ^;g, or, in a 
word, aUnimen. This is soluble in alkalies, and these are the 
agents which are commonly employed for purifying the skin. 
Soap, is a compound of the alkali soda with oil, the former 
being in excess. When used for washing, the excess oi alkali 
combining with the oily fluid, with which the skin is naturally 
bedewed, removes it, in the form of an emulsion, and with it a 
portion of any adhering matter. Another portion of the alkali 
softens and cUssolves the superficial stratum of the cuticle, and 
when this is removed, the cuticle is free from all impurities. 
So that every washing of the skin with soap, removes the old 
face of the cuticle, and leaves a new one ; and were the process 
repeated to excess, the latter, would become so thin as to ren- 
der the body sensible to a touch too slight to be felt through 
its ordinary thickness. On the other hand, when the cutide 
and its accumulated impurities are rarely disturbed, the sensi- 
tiveness of the skin is impaired. The proper inference to be 
drawn from the preceding remarks is in favor of the moderate 
use of soap, to cleanse the skin. 

The cuticle is interesting to us in another point of view, as 
being the seat of the color of the ^n. The difference of color 



Describe the changes of this membrane. Show the necessity of this con- 
stant growth. What results from the cuticle beinir uniform in thickness ? 
Of what is it composed ? In what is it soluble ? Wny does soap cleanse the 
skin ? Why shomd not soap be used in excess ? How do impurities impair 
the sensibilities of tiie skin ? In what other pomt of view is the cuticle in- 
teresting? 
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between the blonde ftnd the bnmette, the European &nd the 
African, lies m the cuticle,— ^m the deeper, arid softer, and 
newly-formed layers of that structure. In the whitest skin, 
the cells of the cuticle always contain more or less of a pe- 
culiar pigment, incorporated with the elementary granules 
which enter into their composition. In the white races, the 
pigmentary tint is extremely slight, and less in the winter than 
in the summer season. In the darker races, on the contrary, 
it is deep and strongly marked. The various tints of color 
exhibited by mankind are, therefore, referable to the amount 
of coloring principle contained within the elementary granules 
of Ae cuticle, and their consequent depth of hue. In the 
negro, the granules are more or less black ; in the European 
of the south, they are amber-colored ; and in the inhabitants 
of the north, they are pale and almost colorlesSk 

Color of the skin has relation to energy in its action ; thus, 
under the tropics, where light and heat are most powerful, 
the skin is stimulated by these ^agents to vigorous action, and 
color is very deep ; while in the frigid regions, where both 
light and heat are feeble, the lungs, Hver, and kidneys relieve 
the skin of part of its duties. The same observation relates 
to summer and winter. The same law of color applies to 
animals, birds, and vegetables, as to man, as may be seen by 
comparing the plumage of the feathered songsters, the hues 
of plants and animals indigenous to the torrid zone, with those 
of the temperate and frigid zones. The colored stratum of 
the cuticle has been named the bete hucosum, or mucous 
coat of the skin, and described as a distinct layer by many 
physiolc^ists. 



AKATOMT OF THB CUTIS VERA. 

The otTTis TEBA, frx)m the Latin, cutisy the skin, and veroy 
true, sometimes called the sensitive skin, or carumj performs 
the diflfiimilar offices of an organ of exquisite sensation, and 

In what part of the onticle do we find the coloring matter ? In what season 
of the year is the coloring matter less in the white race ? To what is the 
color of the skin referable ? Why have the races of the torrid lone darker 
complexions than those of the temperate or frigid zones ? Do we observe 
the same law existing in animals ? In vegetables ? What is this colored 
stratom called by many physiologists ? JMscride the euHs vera. By what 
other name is this layer of membrane caUed ? What offices does it perform ? 
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of defence to the deeper parts of the body. The former is 
fulfilled by its snper^iid stratxmk or layer ; ue lattar is ^ected 
by the entire thickness of the corion, but principally by its 
middle and deeper stratum. This is the portion of the skin 
which, by a chemical process, is converted into leather. 

The defensive portion of the skin is constituted of excess- 
hrdiy minute fibres, wMdi are collected into small bundles or 
strands. These are interwoven with each other so as to con- 
stitute a firm, strong, and flexible web. In the superficial 
part of the true skin, the web is so close as to have the ap- 
pearance of parous f^; but more deeply, the pores become 
pn^ressively larger, mid, upon the lower surface, have a 
diameter <^ about a line, or twrifUi of an inch. Tins gives 
the under surface the appearance of a coarse web. The 
strands of Uie under sur&ce of the true skin are connected 
with the fibrous web, in which the sub-cutaneous fat of the 
body is deposited ; while the upper sur&ce gives support to 
the sensitive or papillary layer which is bedded upon it 

The sensitive layer of the skin is thin, soft, uneven, pinkish 
in hue, and composed of blood-vessels, which confer its various 
tints of red ; and of nerves, which give it the &culty of sensa- 
tion. The unevenness of this layer is produced by little, 
elongated, conical prominences, technicidly termed papiUmy 
whidi are arranged in fine ridges, longitudinal and concen^c, 
and is seen on tbs palms 6f the haipds and the fingers. . These 
papillse~ are extremely minute, and imperceptible to the naked 
eye. As they exist in every part of the skin, their number 
18 immense. In structure, every papilla is composed of a 
minute artery, vein, nerve and absorbent In addition to 
these vessels, the cutis v^ra is supplied with oil-glands and 
tubes, and perspiratory glands and tubes. ^ 

How is the fonner fulfilled ? How is the latter effected 7 What portion 
of the skin is converted into leather by its union with taimin ? How is the 
defensive portion of the cutis constituted ? Where is tile fat of the body 
deposited ? Where is the papillary layer imbedded ? Describe the sensi- 
tive layer of the skm. How is the unevenness of the true skin produced ? 
How are the papillsB arranged ? What is said of their size ? Are they nu- 
merous ? Of what is every papilla composed ? What otner vessels are 
fbnnd in the cutis vera ? 
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ANATOMT OF THE ABTEBIES AND VEINS. 

An ARTERY, from the Greek, adertOy is a small tube or 
vessel, through which the scarlet or pure blood of the skin 
passes. The larger arteries, which pass through the open 
meshes of the true skin, are subdivided into innumerable and 
very minute tubes, called capiUary vessels. These capillary 
vessels form a beautiful net-work, upon the upper sur&ce of 
the true skin. This vascular net sends a branch to each of 
the papillae, which opens into and terminates in a minute vein. 
Bj the agency of this complicated system of vessels, the skin 
is supplied with the vast quantity of blood, necessary to sus- 
tain its functions. 

Fig. 3. 



Fig. S. 1, l.The caticle. 3, % The colored lajer of fhe cuticle. 8, 8, The msUIaxt 
layer. 4, 4, The net-work of capillaiy vessels. 5, 5, The true skin. <t<,4l,T1ure« 
artexlee, that divide to form the caplllaiv vessels. 7, 7, 7, The farrowB between the 
paplllsB. 8, 8, 8, Three clnaters of paplUn magnified fifty diameters. 

The VEINS, from the Latin, venoy are the vessels that con- 
vey blood to the heart. The minute capillary veins are as 
numerous as the capillary arteries, which they accompany. 

What are arteries? How are the capillary vessels foimed ? What do they 
fonn npon the npper surface of the trae skin ? How is the skin supplied 
-with blood ? Explain Fig. 2. Describe the veins of the skin, Aro mey a« 
nnmeroas as the capillary arteries ? 
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They receive from the artery that portion of the blood, which 
is unfit for the nutrient and functional operations of the skin* 
The minute veins unite to form larger trunks, as small springs 
from the hill si^de coalesce to form rivulets. 



Fig. 8, rapresenta the arteries and veins of a section of the skin. A, A, Arterial 
blanches. B, B, Capillary or halr-iike vessels, in which the large branches tenali' 
nate. C, The venous trank, collecting the blood from the capillaries. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CUTANEOUS ARTERIES AND VEINS. 

The circulation of the blood through the arteries and vein^ 
of the skin, is most energetic under the following circum-^ 
stances : 1st When the heart acts with vigor. 2d. When the 
system contains a proper amount of healthy blood. This is 
is illustrated by the paleness of the skin, which follows the 
loss of large quantities of blood. 3d. When the muscles and 
limbs have been properly exercised. This is illustrated in 
the case of a person of sedentary habits, by the substitution, 
for his usual paleness, of the carnation glow of health, while 
riding or walking in the open air. 4th. When the brain and 
nervous system are in a healthy state. This is seen when 
we compare the flushed cheek of a person who is stimulated 
by hope and joyful expectations, witli the paleness of the un- 

What do they receive from the arteries ? What does Fig, 3 represent f 
What is the first coDdition that induces an energetic circmation of blood 
in the skin? The second? Give an illustration. The third? Give an iUitt« 
tration. The fourth? Give an illustration. 
3 
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lortunate person who is depressed by grief. The inflttenoe 
4^ the mind upon the circulation of the skin, is also seen in 
the instantaneous suffusion in blushing. There, the minute 
arteries of the skin, through which the lymph or white \Aood 
usually passes, become suddenly dilated and filled with red 
^obules of arterial blood. 5th. When the skin is kept at a 
proper temperature. This is seen by comparing the pallid, 
contracted, and wrinkled appearance of the skin, when ex- 
posed to cold, with the smooth, full, and increased color that 
attends and follows the application of heat. 6th. When the 
arteries and veins are not compressed by clothing, or by 
any other means. This is illustrated by the paleness pro- 
duced when the skin is compressed by the finger or hand, 
which prevents the blood from passing through the arteries. 
Let the pressure be removed, and the color returns, from the 
restoration of the circulation. 7th. When the impure, saline, 
and oily matter, that collects on the skin, forming a pelHde, is 
frequently and regularly removed by ablutions, as this favors 
increased action of the oil-glands and perspiratory apparatus. 
This is demonstrated by comparing the dingy, pallid, and 
shrunken appearance of the skin before ablution, with the 
inllness and carnation glow which are exhibited after bathing. 

ANATOMY OF THE CUTANEOUS NERVES. 

The NERVES, from the Latin, nbrvus, are spread over 
every part of the sensitive layer of the true skin. As a proof 
of this, no part of this tissue can be punctured with a fine 
needle, without transfixing a nerve, and inducing pain. Li 
some parts of the system, the nerves are more abundant than 
in others ; where the sense of feeling is most acute, we find 
the greatest number of nerves, and those of the largest size. 
Those parts which are most exposed to injury, are most sen- 
sitive. The conjunctiva, or skin of the eye, is pained by the 
presence of a particle of dust, because it would render vision 
imperfect. The lungs, also, would be injured by the smallest 
substance ; they are therefore protected, by the exquisite 
sensitiveness of the lining membmne of the trachea, so that 
A particle of food or dust, is ejected by a convulsive cough, 

Give Another. The fifth? The sixth? How is this illustrated ? Th« 
Mffenth ? How is this shown ? DeaenU the nerve$ of th$ skin. Are the 
Aerves more abundant in some parts of the system than in others ? Where 
do we find the greatest number ? Give illustrations. 
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before it reaches the lungs ; while the bones, which are not 
exposed to injury, have, in health, scarcely any sensibility.. 

The nerves are more numerous in the upper, than lower 
extremities; in greater numbers upon the palm, than the 
back of the hand. They are, likewise, more abundant and 
larger at the extremities of the fingers, and in the lips, Uiaa 
in any other part of the body. The proboscis of the elephant, 
the extremities of the tails of certain species of monkeys, and 
the teotacula of some kinds of fish, receive a more abundant 
supply of sensitive nerves than other parts of their systems. 

In the small papillsB, the nerve forms a single loop, while 
in papiUse of larger size, and endowed with a power of more 
exalted sensation, the nerve is bent several times upon itself 
previous to completing the loop. These little loops spring 
from a net-work of nerves, embedded in the upper poroos 
stratum of the true skin at the base of the papilke. This 
net-work of nerves receives its influence through nerves 
which take their winding course through the fat, distended 
openings of the deeper layers of the true skin. 

Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. 1, 1, The cuticle. 2, 2, The colored layer of the cuticle. 8, 3, The papil- 
lary layer. 4, 4, The net-work of nerves. 5. 5, The true skin. 6, 6, 6, Three nerves 
that divide to form the net-work (4, 4.) 7, 7, 7, The farrows between the papills. 
6, 8, 8, Three papillae magnlfled fifty diameters. 

Mention the difference in the distribution of the nerves in yarions parte 
of the body. Is this difference also found in the lower order of aniinals ? 
How are the nerves of the small papillse arranged ? How in the lax^ pfi» 

SillflB ? Where do these small loops spring from ? From what souroe 4o 
liese papillae receive their nervous influence ? Explain Fig. 4. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OP THE CUTANEOUS NERVES. 

Jits a law of the animal economy^ that parts unlike in their 
ttmcture, are different in t/ieir functional operations. This 
is illustrated by the different structure and functions of the 
eye and ear. As the nerves differ from the other vessels and 
parts of the skin in structure, so we find a difference in their 
use or functions* An artery contains blood ; if its coat be 
broken, the blood wUl flow from the wound. A nerve contains 
no blood, but it is the channel of communication between the 
parts upon which its minute filaments ramify, and the brain, 
— the centre of sensation and seat of the mind. If a fila- 
ment of any nerve of sensation be wounded, the impression 
made upon it is communicated to the brain, and the mind be- 
comes sensible of the injury of the nerve. 

The nerves of the skin are of importance to us in two 
ways : 1st. Through them we receive many impressions that 
enhance our pleasures ; as, the grateful sensations imparted 
by the cooling breeze in a warm day. 2d. In consequence 
of the sensitiveness of the nerves, we are individually pro- 
tected, by being admonished of the proximity of destructive 
agents, and the destruction induced by them. This is illus- 
trated by an incident related by Dr. Yelloly, in the 3d voL 
of the Medico Ohirurgical Transactions. A man who had 
been afflicted some years with a severe disease of a portion 
of the brain and spinal cord, was deprived of feeling in the 
lower extremities. He was directed by his attending phy- 
sician to use a warm foot-bath. Intending to follow the di- 
rections given him, he immersed his feet in boiling water, 
which he supposed of a proper temperature. While his feet 
were immersed in the water, he experienced no sensation of 
an unpleasant nature. On withdrawing them, he was aston- 
ished to find the cnticl^ separated from the other tissues, by 
the effusion of water or serum, and thus producing a blister 
over the whole surface. Portions of the skin would suffer 
every day, were it not for the sentinel-like care exercised by 
the nerves. Impressions upon them are transmitted to the 
brain with as much speed and readiness, as the communica- 

(rive the nhysiology of the eutatteow nerves. What law of the animal 
economy is nere given ? How illustrated ? Of what importance are the 
nerves of the skin ? What illustration is ^ven ? 
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tions bj the Electro Telegn^h of Prof. Morse. As the skin 
is continually exposed to the influence of destructive agents, 
it is important that the sentient nerves, provided for its pro- 
tection, should be kept in a healthy state. The sensitiveness 
<^ the skin is effected by the following conditions. 

Ist. llie healthy or unhealthy, active or inactive state of the 
brain. In sound and perfect sleep, the brain is inactive. In 
this state, ordinary impressions made upon the skin, are not 
observed by the sleeping person. Thus the arm may be 
blistered while sleeping, if it is exposed to the warm rays of 
the sun, and the individual will not be aware of it at the 
time. If there is compression of the brain, as when the 
skull bones are depressed, or disease of this organ, as in 
severe typhus fever, impressions made upon the sentient 
nerves of the skin will not be noticed, as the operations of 
the mind are suspended under such circumstances. 

The varying health or condition of the brain, usually de- 
presses or increases the sensitiveness of the skin. This is 
seen in grief and fear^ which diminish, while hope and joy 
increase the impressibility of this tissue. It is not uncom- 
mon to see the unfortunate insane endure exposure to heat 
and cold with seeming impunity; whereas it would induce 
almost insupportable suffering to the sape man. Diseases of 
the heart, stomach, and lungs, alter the condition of the brain, 
and modify, to a greater or less degree, the sensitiveness of 
the skin. 

2€L The state of the conducting nervous trunks inflttences 
the sentient nerves. K a nervous trunk is compressed or 
divided, the parts supplied by nervous filaments fix)m the 
nerve, will be insensible to the impressions made upon them, 
and such impressions are not transmitted to the brain. 

M. The quantity and quality of the blood modify the sen- 
sitiveness of the skin. J£ the quantity of blood be diminished, 
the sensibility of the skin will be impaired. This is demon- 
strated by noting the effects of cold upon the cutaneous 

Why is it necessary that the sentient nerves be kept in a healtlnr state ? 
What is the first condition upon which their health depends ? Are ordi- 
nary impressions noticed in perfect sleep ? Why not ? When the brain is 
compressed ? What effect have mental emotions upon the skin ? Do 
diseases of the other organs affect the sensibility of the skin ? How ? 
What is the second conoition upon which the sensibility of the skin de* 

Sinds ? What the third ? What effect has the diminution of blood upon 
eskin? Illustrate it 

S* 
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tissue, the application of which contracts the blood vessek, 
and drives the circulating fluid from this tissue, which is 
shown by the paleness, as well as by the drivelled appear- 
ance of the skin/ And if this tissue be wounded, while under 
the influence of cold, little or no blood will exude from the 
.divided blood-vessels, and but little pain will be felt The 
chilling and contracting influence of cold upon the blood- 
vessels can be carried so far as not only to deprive the part 
of soisation, but of life. 

The influence of the blood upon the sensibility of the skin 
is further demonstrated by the pain experienced when chilled 
extremities are suddenly exposed to heat The nerves, by 
the sudden dilatation of the contracted blood-vessels, are put in 
vivid and rapid motion, which causes the painful and tingling 
sensation that we experience. In every part of the system, 
sudden changes produce unpleasant sensations, and frequently 
a diseased condition of the oi^ans. Thus we may assert, that 
ail changes, to be either safe or pleasant, rrmst he gradvboL 
When the hands, or other portions of the body, are frozen, or 
severely chilled, safety and comfort demand tiiat circulation 
be invited to the parts by moderate exercise in a cool room. 
Immersing the parts in warm i^rater, or holding them neiur the 
fire, causes pain, and frequently destroys the vitality of the 
limb. If the quality of the blood is impure, as when a person 
has breathed vitiated or impure air, the sensibility of the skin 
will be impaired. 

4<A. The condition of the cuticle modifies the impression 
made upon the ctUaneous nerves. — Ist When the Cuticle has 
become thick and hard, like horn, as it does in the inside of 
the mason's hand, and others of similar trades, it enables them 
to ply their tools without much suffering, because the thick- 
ened cuticle diminishes the impressions made upon the nerves. 
2d. When the cuticle is very thin and delicate, as in the hand 
of the lady who is unaccustomed to manual labor. Let her 
pursue some manual employment for several hours, and the 
extreme tenuity or thinness of the cuticle, will not protect the 
nerves and parts below from becoming irritated and inflamed ; 
consequently, pain and biisters will be the inevitable result 

How is the influence of the blood upon the skin further demonstrated ? 
What causes the painful, tingling sensations, when we expose chilled limbs 
to hMt ? Should all changes in the animal economy be gradual ? Why ? 
What is the fourth condition upon which the sensibility of the skin depencui ? 
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3<L Wlien the cntide is removed bj bliatcriog or abrasiony Um 
pain indicates that the naked nerves are too powerfully stimu* 
lated by the contact of external bodies. 4th. When the eutiele 
is coated with impurities, blended with the secretion from Uie 
oil-glands. In this case, the sensibility of the skin will be 
much less than when it is properly cleansed. 

bih. The iennbility of the cutaneoits nerves is modified by 
being habituated to impressions. If, for example, an indi- 
vidual should immerse his feet in moderately warm water, at 
first it might induce a smarting sensation ; in a shoit time 
the nerves would not only become habituated to the warm 
water, but its warmth might be considerably increased. The 
same results follow, if an individual be exposed to cold. The 
impressions at first are highly disagreeable, but as soon as 
the nerves become accustomed to the surrounding atmosphere, 
they will impart the most agreeable sensations. To illus- 
trate this, let a person from the tropical regions go to a 
colder climate, and the cool mornings of the latter will at first 
afiect him unpleasantly ; but, after a few days' exposure to the 
cooler air, the sensation will be far from being disagreeable. 
Take an opposite illustration. Let a person enter a room 
moderately heated ; gradually increase the temperature, until 
it attains extreme summer beat; not only the cutaneous 
nerves, but the whole system, becomes habituated to the high 
temperature. From these facts we learn that the sensatiops 
are not always a correct index of the real temperature. A 
well-adjusted thermometer is the agent that will indicate it 
with unerring certainty. 

ANATOMY OF THE CUTANEOUS ABSORBENTS. 

The ABSORBENTS of the skin are very numerous, and so 
minute that they cannot be seen with the naked eye ; but 
when these hair-like vessels are injected with quicksilver, (a 
work of great difficulty,) the surface injected resembles a 
sheet of silver. In this way their existence can be imper- 
fectly demonstrated. They are also called lymphatics^ from 
the Latin, lympha, a colorless fluid. They are a part of the 

Give the snbdiviRions nnder this head. What is the fifth condition on 
which the sensibility of the cata^pons nerves depends ? Illustrate it. Are 
the feelings a correct index of warmth or coldness ? What is said of ths 
cutaneous absorbents ? How is their existence proved ? 
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Tascular net-work .situated upon the upper surface of the true 
skin. Each papilla is supplied with an absorbent filament, 
the mouth of which opens beneath, and lies in contact with 
the under surface of the cuticle. This absorbent net-work 
communicates through the open meshes of the true skin with 
larger lymphatic trunks, that open into the venous system. 

rig. 5. 



/ 

fif . 5 rapretenti a plexni of lymphatic or ab$orbent ressels in tbe skin, oontldtralily 
magnifled nrom an Injected preparation. 



PHTSIOLOGT OF THE CUTANEOUS ABSORBENTS. 

Though some physiologists ascribe but little importance to 
cutaneous absorption, yet the experiments of Dr. Edwards 
prove, without a doubt, that when certain conditions of the 
skin exist, the process of absorption is carried on with great 
vigor. 1st, TTiis is most mgaroiis when the cuticle is removed 
hy vesication or hlistering. Then, external applications are 
brought in immediate contact with the orifices of these ves- 
sels, and by them rapidly imbibed and circulated through the 
system. Thus arsenic applied to the cutaneous vessels, and 
strong solutions of opium to extensive bums, have been ab- 
sorbed in quantities sufficient to poison the patient. 

The same results follow if the cuticle is only punctured or 
abraded. The highly respected Dr. W. of Boston, lost his 
life by poisonous matter from the body of a patient subjected 

Where^ are the cutaneons absorbents situated ? What does Fig. 5 repre- 
sent ? Give the first condition in which cutaneous absorption is most vigor- 
ous. Why ? Do the same results follow, if the cuticle is only punctured ? 
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to a post mortem examination. He had removed from his 
finger, previous to, the examination, a ' hang-nail/ and the 
poison from the dead body was brought in contact ^with the 
part denuded of cuticle, and through the agency of the absorb- 
ents it was conveyed into the system. Puncture any part of 
the scarf skin with the finest instrument that has upon its 
point the smallest conceivable quantity of the vaccine virtu, or 
small-pox matter, and it will be brought into contact with the 
absorbent vessels, and through their agency conveyed into 
the system. The result is, that persons thus operated upon, 
hiCve the small-pox, or, the vaccine disease. 

In removing the skin from the bodies of animals that have 
died of disease of any kind, and in handling or managing sick 
persons or animals, we should see that the cuticle is not 
broken or otherwise injured ; safety and health require this 
caution. When we expose ourselves to poisonous vapors, we 
should observe the same caution. It would be beneficial to 
tanners, curriers, and those who handle substances that may 
contain poisonous animal matter, to have definite information 
on this topic. We have known many instances, in which tan- 
ners have had introduced into their systems, the poisonous 
animal matter upon hides, through small ulcers upon their 
fingers or hands. From these sores there would be seen 
small red lines, extending up the arm. These swelled tracts 
indicate an inflammation of the large absorbent trunks, that 
have been irritated and diseased by the passage of poisonous 
matter through them into the system. 

In case of an accidental wound, it is best immediately to 
bathe the part thoroughly in pure water, and to avoid all 
irritating applications. In some instances, it would be well 
to apply lunar caustic immediately.- When shrouding dead 
bodies, or removing the skin from animals that have died of 
disease, it would he well to lubricate the hands with olive-oil 
or lard. By so doing the minute portions of the skin, from 
which the cuticle had been removed, would be protected. In 
all cases, where there is an ulcer or sore, the part should be 
covered with something impervious to fluids, as court-plaster, 
before exposing the system to any animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral poison. 

Bellite the case of Dr. W. of Boston. Whnt precaution is necessary in 
removing the skin from nnimals that have di«d of di«ea«o ? Have persons 
ever been injured for want of tliis caution ? What directions are given 
when the cuticle is broken ? 
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In all instaDces, when any animal, vegetable, or mineral 
poison has come in contact with the cuticle, broken or un« 
broken, thorough ablution with soap and water, will remove 
the oilj matter and poisonous virus that may have adhered 
to the skin. 

2d. An inactive state of the lacteals of the digestive organs 
increases the ctUaneous absorption,^ This attends two condi- 
tions of the digestive organs. 1st. When they are diseased 
60 that food cannot be given with propriety. 2d. When they 
are healthy, and a due amount of aliment is not taken at 
proper intervals. 

3d. Moisture and warmth stimulate the absorbents to action. 
It is a law of organized bodies, that they act most effectively 
when excited by an appropriate stimulus. Among the or- 
gans of the system, as well as among difierent individuals, 
action or effort is induced by different stimulants. Thus one 
person may be induced to make effort from love of approba- 
tion ; another, from love of money ; a third, from pride. So 
one set of vessels in the skin is excited to action by the stim- 
ulus of blood; another is induced to act by moisture and 
WArmih ; a third is excited by a warm and dry state of the 
skin and ^r. Let us apply these positions in practice. 

Suppose several members of a family are prostrated with 
a disease that may be communicated from one person to 
another. It is of importance that those of the family who are 
in dealth, and others, whom the voice of humanity impels to 
perform the office of assistants, as watchers or nurses, should 
be prevented from contracting the disease. Formerly the 
attendants were excluded from all intercourse with others ; 
alcohol, with decoctions of bitter herbs, was used by them ; 
tobacco was chewed, smoked, and snuffed. But these prac- 
tices avail but little, as the virus, or matter generated in the 
organs of the diseased person, is conveyed into the system of 
the attendant, by the action of the absorbents. Narcotising 
the system with alcohol and tobacco does not diminish the 
activity of these vessels. 

What should be done immediately v/hen poisons have come in contact 
with the cuticle ? What is the second state upon which the activity of 
the cutaneous absorbents depends ? Upon what two conditions of the di- 
gestive orprans does this state depend ? What law of organized bodies is 
given? What was the former practice for preventing the system from 
conti-acting diseases ? Was the former method of narcotising the system 
of advantage ? 
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If the absorbent ressels are rendered inactive^ diseased 
matter will not be introduced into the sjstem by them, 
and individuals who Hbte this precaution can enter these 
rooms with comparative safetj. This state of the yesseU is 
induced by observing the following directions. 1st. The 
stomach should be supplied with fo&d of a ntUrient and di' 
gestiUe character, in proper quantities, at proper times, and 
at stated periods. As the chyle formed from the food stim- 
ulates to activity the lacteals of the digestive organs, which 
activity is attended with an inactive state of the absorbents of 
the skin and lungs, due attention should be given to the food 
of the nurses and watchers, and the children in the family. 

2d. The skin and apparel should be kept dry. Hence, the 
necessity of a frequent change of the wearing apparel, and 
attention to the ventilation of the apartment of the sick. If 
due attention be not given, the clothing and air of the room 
will be moistened by the exhalations from the skin and lungs. 
This exhalation may contain a poison of greater or less pow- 
er, according to its quantity and degree of concentration, and 
may be absorbed and re-conveyed into the system, causing 
inflammatory diseases, and not unfrequently 4eath. 

dd. The skin and clothing, and the furniture of the apartment 
should be cleansed by frequent washing with water and soap. 
This will remove the poisonous matter that may be deposited 
upon the skin and garments, which, if suffered to remain, might 
be conveyed into the system, by the action of the absorbents. 

In visiting the unhealthy districts of the South and West, 
the liability to contract disease is much lessened, by taking a 
supply of food at proper periods, keeping the skin and cloth- 
ing in a clean state, the house well ventilated, and avoiding 
the damp chills of evening. 

ANATOMY OF THE OIL-GLANDS. 

The apparatus for keeping the surface of the skin bedewed 
with an oily fluid, consists of minute tubes, which traverse 
the cuticle, and enter the substance of the cutis vera, where 
they terminate in small glands. In some parts they are 

What is a necessar^r condition of the absorbents to prevent contracting 
disease ? How can this state of the vessels be induced ? Why should the 
•kin and apparel be kept dry ? Why should they be clean ? What pre- 
cautions are given in removing to climates different from our own ? what 
is said of the appcuratus for keeping the surface of the skin bedewed with 
an oUyflvid? 
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wanting ; in others, where their office is most needful, they are 
abundant, as on the face and nose, the head, the ears, &c. In 
some parts these tubes are spiral, in others strsught. These 
gkinds offer every shade of complexity, from the simple, 
straight tube, to a tube divided into numberless ramifications, 
and constituting a little rounded tree-like mass, of about the 
size of a millet seed. 

In a few situations these small glands are worthy of par- 
ticular notice, as in the eyelids, where they possess great 
elegance of distribution and form, and open by minute pores 
along the lids ; in the ear passages, where they produce that 
amber-colored substance, known as the wax of the ears ; and 
in the scalp, where they resemble small clusters of grapes, 
and open in pairs into the sheath of the hair, supplying it 
with a pomatum of Nature's own preparing. These oil-tubes 
are sometimes called the sehaceoits foUicles. 




FIff. 6. 1. An oil-tabe and gland from the seidp. A, the gland; B, the tnbe lUghUy 

2. An oU-tabe and gland Arom the skin of the noae. The gland (A) la doable, and 
communicates with the main tabe (B) by means of tw6 smaller tabes. If it be im- 
agined, that the tube (B) is filled with concreted oilf substance, the form, size, and 
situation of the so caUed *' grub " will be understood. The extremity of the tube at 
the surface of the skin, will become blackened bj dust floating in the atmosphere, 
-while the rest retains its natural color. 

8. Another oil-tube and gland from the nose. A, the gland ; B, the tabe filled wtth 
the peculiar animalculeo of the oily substance. Their heads are directed inward. 

4. A small hair from the scalp, with its oU-glands. The glands (A) form a cluster 
around the shaft of the hair-tube (C.) These ducts open into the sheath of the hair 
(B. j All the figures, Arom 1 to 4, are magnified thirty^ght diameters. 

Do oil-glands exist in every part of the body ? Of what form are their 
tabes ? What is said of those tubes in the evelids ? In the ear ? In the 
•oaip ? What are these glands sometimes called ? 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF THiy OIL-GLANDS. 

There is derived from the blood which flows through the 
capillaries of the oil-glands, watery taU$^ and an oil partlj 
free and diffused, and partlj mixed with albumen, or white 
of egg. When the cells are fully formed, that is, fully dis- 
tended, they yield up their contents, and the fluid matter 
they contain is set free, and passes along the tubes to the 
surface ; this fluid matter constitutes the oily element of the 
economy of the skin. 

The animalculcB of the skin ai*e found in the oil-tubes, 
whenever there exists any disposition to the unnatural accumu- 
lation of their contents. They are found in numbers varying 
from two to twenty in the interior of the grub-like cylinder. 

The uses of the oily or unctuous product of the oil-glands, 
are two fold. 1st. The protection, and 2d. The defence of 
the skin. In the exercise of these offices, the oily substance 
is diflused over those parts of the skin, which are naturally 
exposed to vicissitudes of temperature and moisture, — -as the 
nose, face, and head ; — to the injurious attrition of contiguous 
surfaces, — as the flexures of joints ; — or the contact of acrid 
fluids, — as in the excoriations to which infants are liable. 

The oil of the unctuous substance is the principal agent in 
effecting these purposes : 1st It prevents the evaporation or 
congelation of the water of the cuticle, which would cause it 
to become parched and peel off, thus leaving the sensitive skin 
exposed. 2d. It affords a sofl medium to the contact of mov- 
ing substances. 3d. It repels moisture and fluids. 4th. 27ie 
action of these glands purifies the blood in their vital c<xpacit^» 

In considering the purpose of the oily or unctuous matter 
of the skin, there are two situations in which it deserves es- 
pecial remark. 1. Along the edges of the lids, where it is 
poured out in considerable quantity. Here, it is the means 
of confining the tears and moisture of the eyes within the 
lids, defending the skin from the irritation of that fluid, and 
preventing the adhesion of the lids, which is liable to occur 
upon slight inflammation. 2. In the ears, where the unctuous 

Of what is the secretion in the oil-glands composed ? Of what use is 

the oily product of the oil-glands ? State the first instance in which it is 

• the pnncipal agent in effecting these purposes. The second instance. 

The third. What effect has the action of these glands upon the blood? 

Givo the imiK>rtant uses of this secretion along the eyeUds. In the ears. 

4 
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wax not only preserves the membrane of the dram, and the 
passage of the ear moist, but also, by its Httemess, prevents 
the intrusion of small insects. 

The functional action of the oil-glands is most energetic 
nnder the following circumstances : 1st. When the blood of 
the system is pure. 2d. When the circulation of the capil- 
laries of the skin is active. 3d. When the skin is kept free 
from cttticular scales, unctuoics matter, and residual salts, by 
frequent ablution, using soap to soften and render miscible in 
water the oily deposit and exterior face of the cuticle. The 
retention of these substances upon the cuticle prevents the 
free escape of the products of the oil-glands, by obstructing 
the opening of their tubes. But the Icmg-continued and often- 
repeated use of strong soaps or alkalies is injurious, as too 
much of the oily secretion will be removed from the surface 
of the skin and interior of the oil-tubes, producing the sodden 
appearance, as seen in the hands of washer-women, which is 
followed by a parched, peeled, and irritable condition of the 
Cliticle. 

Proper, adequate clothing, and systematic ablution with fric- 
tion, are the appropriate preventives of undue oily accumula- 
tion and animalculas in the oil-tubes. And in instances where 
such accumulations already exist, these are the most effectual 
remedial means. 

ANATOMY OP THE PERSPIBATOEY GLANDS. 

The PBRSPiRATOBY APPABATiTs consJsts of minute cylin- 
drical tubes, which pass inward, through the cuticle, and ter- 
minate in the deeper meshes of the cutis vera. In their 
course, each little tube forms a beautiful spiral coil ; and, on 
arriving at its destination, coils upon itself in such a way as 
to constitute a little oval-shaped, or globular ball, called the 
perspircUory gland. The opening of the perspiratory tube on 
the surface of the cuticle, namely, " the pores,*' is also de- 
serving of attention. In consequence of its extremity being 
a section of a spirally-twisted tube, the aperture is oblique in 
direction, and possesses all the advantages of a valvular 

Under what circnmstances are the oil-glands most energetic in their ac- 
tion ? What direction in regard to the use of soap ? VHiat produces the 
fodden appearance as seen In the hands of washer-women ? What is the 
remedy for an undue accumulation of oily matter in the oil-glands ? Giv 
tk»- anatomy of the perspiratory glands. What is peculiar m tiio opening 
of ihii tube on the surfac*of the cuticle ? 
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Opening, preventing the ingress of foreign injurious sub- 
stances to the interior of the tube and gland. 

Fig 7. 



«t«,«. 



What does Fig. 7 exhibit ? 
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'< To arrive at something like an estimate of the valae of the 
perspiratory system, in relation to the rest of the organism, we 
counted the perspiratory pores on the palm of the hand, and 
found 3528 in a square inch. Now each of these pores being 
the apei*ture of a little tube about a quarter of an inch long, 
it follows that in a square inch of skin on the palm of the hand 
there exists a length of tube equal to 882 inches, or 73 J feet 
Surely such an amount of drainage as seventy-three feet In 
every square inch of skin, — assuming this to be the average 
for the whole body, — is something wonderfiil ; and the thought 
naturally intrudes itself, What if this drainage be obstruct^ ? 
Could we need a stronger argument for enforcing the necessity 
of attention to the skin ? On the pulps of the fingers, where 
the ridges of the sensitive layer of the true skin are somewhat 
finer than in the palm of the hand, the number of pores on a 
square inch a little exceeded that of the palm ; and on the 
heels, where the ridges are coarser, the number of pores on the 
square inch was 2268, and the length of the tube 567 inches, 
or 47 feet To obtain an estimate of the length of tube of the 
perspiratory system of the whole surface of the body, I think 
that 2800 might be taken as a fair average of the number of 
pores in the square inch, and consequently, 700, the number of 
inches in length. Now the number of square inches of surface 
in a man of ordinary height and hulk is 2500 ; th4 number of 
pores, therefore, 7,000,000, and the number of inches of per^ 
tpiraiory tube is 1,750,000, that is, 145,833 feet, or 48,600 
yards, or nearly twenty-eight miles P** — [Wilson.] 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PERSPIBATORY GLANDS. 

It is by the agency of the perspiratory and oil-glands that 
the exhaled matter, which is carried off through the skin, 
is separated from the blood. This exhalation amounts^ to a 
considerable quantity every day. Sanctoriits experimented 
upon himself for more than thirty years, weighing himself, 
his food, and the excretions thrown out, daily. He estimated 

» " To the medlcfil reader, it may be necessary to explain, that the sebace- 
ous system, or oil-slands and tubes, is included with tne system of perspira- 
tory glands and tubes, in this calculation."— TFt^o». 

How many perspiratory pores did Prof. Wilson count upon a square inch 
of skin on the palm of the hand ? Xjive other computations. Oiv€ ths 
physiology of the perspiratory glands. How is the exhaled matter separated 
ftom the blood ? Mention the experiment of Sanctorius. 
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ih&tjive of every eight pounds of food and drink passed from 
the system through the many outlets upon the skm. Many 
phice the estimate much lower. All physiologists concur that 
jBx)m twenty to forty ounces of matter pass off from the skin of 
an adult, in the form of insensible perspiration, every twenty* 
four hours. To prove the existence of this exhalation, take a 
bell glass, or ipecacuanha vase, and let a hand, perfectly dry, 
be introduced into it ; at the same time close the mouth, by 
winding a napkin about the wrist ; in a short time, the insen- 
sible perspiration from the hand will be seen deposited on the 
inside of the glass. At first, the deposit is in the form of 
mist ; but if the experiment be continued a sufficient time, it 
will collect in drops. When the circulation of the blood is 
increased by exercise, or after drinking wai*m fiuids, as tea, it 
appears in the form of sensible perspiration. This vapor, or 
perspiration, contains the decayed and useless matter which is 
carried out of the system by the perspiratory glands. This 
system of glands is one of the usual channels by which the 
excess of water is removed from the blood. This excretioni 
however, contains about one per cent of solid matter. 

The waste material, which proceeds fVom the bones, muscles, 
fat, and other parts of the system, is replaced by newly-pre- 
pared atoms from the nutrient food. Thus, there is a constant 
decay and renovation of the system. As an illustration of 
this, feed two domestic animals with food colored with madder, 
or any other coloring matter, and on killing one, at the end 
of four weeks, the bones will exhibit a reddish hue ; withdraw 
the colored food from the other animal a few weeks before 
killing it, and the bones will be white, — a proof of the ever- 
changing state of the system. 

The appropriate stimulus of these glands should be known, 
as the health of the system depends on their efficient action. 
1st. These glands act with more vigor the first three hours after 
eating than during the subsequent hours of inanition, showing 
that the system should be supplied with food in proper quan- 
tities and at due intervals. 2d. They are more active during 
sleep. This points to the necessity of regularity in our hours 

What is the estimate of ph3r8iologi8ts of the amoant of waste matter 
which parses from the system every twenty-four hours ? How can this be 
perceived ? From what does this waste matter proceed ? What is one of 
tlie functions of this set of glands ? How is the ever-changing state of the 
BTitem illustrated ? Mention the conditions which cause me perspiratory 
iptindi to act most efficiently. 
4* 
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of repose, and also thorough ventilation of the bedding every 
morning. 3d. Dry, porous clothing should be loosely worn, 
that the serous or watery part of the waste matter may escape 
freely, and if the saline and animal elements are not removed 
by frequent bathing and friction, the mouths of the perspira- 
tory ducts will become obstructed. 

When the surface of the body is suddenly exposed to cold, 
or when the chill of fever exists to a considerable degree, the 
skin will contract very sensibly, and, at the same time, a great 
number of conical papillae will project from its surface. This 
constitutes the ciUis anserina, or goose-fiesh, and is supposed 
to be produced by a sudden contraction of the vessels in the 
skin, which forces out their contents, and consequently dimin- 
ishes their bulk, while the papillae do not contract in the same 
degree, and are therefpre somewhat projected. The perspira- 
tory ducts become contracted when this state of the skin exists ; 
this impedes the vigorous action of the perspiratory glands, 
and the free escape of perspiration. For this reason, sudden 
exposures to cold should be carefully avoided. 

Not only is the waste matter carried from the system by 
the perspiratory process, but the temperature of the system is 
modified and regvlated hy the evaporation of fluids from the 
skin and lungs. It is well known, that, in the polar regions, 
and in the torrid zone, under every variety of circumstances, 
the human body is nearly of the same temperature, however 
different may be that of the air with which it is surrounded. 
This is a property peculiar to life, and in consequence of 
which, even vegetables have a power of modifying, although 
in a less degree, their own temperature. Without this power 
of adaptation, it is obvious that man must have been confined 
for life to the climate which gave him birth, and also have 
suffered constantly from the change of seasons ; whereas, by 
possessing it, he can retain life in a temperature sufficiently 
cold to freeze mercury, and sustain, unharmed for a time, a 
degree of heat more-than sufficient to boil water, or even to 
bake meat. In all ages and climes it has been observed that 
the increased temperature of the skin and system, in fevers, 
is abated as soon as free perspiration is restored. In the 

What caases the ciUis anserina, or goose-flesh ? How is the temperature 
oC the STstem modified and regulated ? What is said of the temperatoro 
of the human system in various climates ? What caases the sensation of 
ooolness in fevers, livhen perspiration is established ? 
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Bultiy days of July and Augast, the disagreeable sensatioa of 
heat subsides as soon as the atmosphere becomes clear and 
drj, or a free perspiration is established, for the reason thai 
heat is abstracted from the system to convert the serous part 
of the perspiration into vapor. 

In warm climates, the skin when in health, is constantly 
bedewed with perspiration, the evaporation of which reduces 
the temperature of the system, and produces the grateful 
sensation of coolness. When free perspiration exists, a cor- 
responding appetite for drink exists, to repair the waste of 
fluids which attends copious perspiration. 

It is frequently noticed, in very warm weather, that dogs 
and other domestic animals are seen with their tongues lolling 
out of their mouths, and covered with frothy secretions. This 
is merely another mode of reducing animid heat, as the skin 
of such animals does not perspire as much as that of man. 

It is on the principle of the evaporation of fluids, that 
warm vinegar and water applied to the burning, aching head, 
cools it, and imparts to it a comfortable feeling. The same 
results follow, if warm liquids are applied to the skin in the 
hot stage of fever. 

When an individual has been thrown into a profuse per- 
spiration, by violent exercise, though the skin and clothing 
may become wet, he feels no inconvenience from the damp- 
ness, as long as he continues that amount of exercise ; for 
the reason, that the circulation of the blood being increased, 
heat is generated in sufficient quantity to replace the amount 
abstracted from the system in evaporating the free perspira- 
tion; but^ as soon as the exercise is d^continued, the in- 
creased circulation subsides, and with it the extra amount of 
generated heat. This accounts for the chill we experience, 
when the damp clothing is permitted to dry on the body, after 
the cessation of exercise. 

When the clothing lias become wet, it is best to change it 
immediately, and to rub the skin with a dry, crash towel, 
until re-action, indicated by redness, is produced. If the gar- 
ments are not changed, the exercise should be abated grad- 

Why are we more thirsty in a warm, than in a cold day ? What is 
said of the frothy secretions seen about the mouths of dogs and other 
animals ? Why do warm liquids applied to the skin in fevers, impart a 
sensation of coohiess ? How is the chill that we feel after exercise has 
been discontinued, accounted for ? What caution is given rwpcctmg wet 
clothing? 
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ually^ that sufficient heat may continue to be generated in the 
system to dry the clothiDg and skin without a chill. Sitting 
in a cool shade, or current of air, should, by all means, be 
avoided ; as colds are not contracted by free and excessive 
exercise, but by injudicious management after such exercise. 
Between twenty and forty ounces of waste matter pass 
through the outlets of the skin every twenty-four hours. It is 
important that this excretion be maintained with steadiness 
and regularity. When the action of the perspiratory glands 
is suppressed, all the vessels of the different organs will suffer 
materially, and become diseased by the redundant waste mat- 
ter that should be carried from the system. K a person is 
vigorous, the action of the organs, whose functions are simi- 
lar to those of the skin, as chajinels for the exit of waste mat- 
ter, will be increased, and thus relieve the diseased state of 
the system. But the over-taxing of these organs to relieve 
the system, oflen produces a diseased action in themselves. 

Fig. 8. 



Fig. 8. 1, 1, The salient lines or ridges, cut pcrpendicnlarly. 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, The 
ftirrows or wrinkles of the same. 8, The cuticle. 4, 4, The colored stratum of the 
caticle: 5, 6, The cutis vera. 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, The papIlUe, each of which answer to the 
lines on the external surface of the skin. 7, 7, Small furrows between the papii- 
1«. 8, 8,8, 8, The deeper farrows between each couple of the papillie. 9, 9, Cells 
filled with fkt. 10, 10, 10, The adipose layer with numerous fat vesicles. 11, 11, 
11, Cellular fibres of the adipose tissue. 12, Two hairs. 13, A perspiratorr gland, 
T^J^,*Pi™Lll^*^5- J*' A^V^®/ perspiratory gland, with a ductless spiral. 16, 
U, Oil-glands with ducts opening into the sheath of the hair (12. ) 

What of Bitting in a shade or current of air ? What is the effect when 
the action of the perspiratory glands is suppressed ? 
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Many cases of chrouic coughs, headache, djspepsia, and diar- 
rhcea, originate in this way. If any one organ of the system 
has heen weakened, this organ is more susceptible of disease 
than others. If a man is predisposed to stiffness of the joints, 
and rheumatic pains, a chill will affect these diseased parts. 
In a person whose lungs are weak or diseased, a chill will 
inmiediately cause an irritation, and often inflammation. The 
same is true of many other diseases. k^ 

^ PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

To maintain a healthy action of the several tissues and ap- 
paratus of the skin, and the different sets of vessels found 
in them, attention to exercise, diet, re^rationy chthing, bath' 
ing, lightj and air, is of great practical importance. The 
first three will be Uie topics c^ invesUgation in the Chapters 
on the Muscular, Digestive and Respiratory Systems* 

The last four will be the topics of the four following teo- 
tions. 

CLOTHING. 

Clothing, in itself, does not bestow heat, but is chiefly 
useful in preventing the escape of heat from the body, and 
in defending it from the temperature of the atmosphere. In 
selecting and applying clothing to our persons, the following 
considerations should be observed. 

Ist. The materials used in the manufacture of apparel 
should be he had condtictors ofhecUy that is to say, they should 
have little tendency/ to conduct or remove heat from the hody ; 
but on the contrary, they should have the property of re- 
taining what they receive. This depends on the power which 
the coverings possess of detaining in their meshes atmos- 
pheric air. 

Furs contain a greater amount of air in their meshes, than 
any other article ; they consequently afford the articles of 
dress best adapted for those who are exposed to the changes 
of heat and cold. 



What is necessary to maintain a healthy action of the several tissues of 
the skin ? What ts said in respect to clothing ? What is the first condi- 
tion mentioned ? What is said of for, as an article of clothing ? 
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Woollen cloth retains more air in its meshes, than any other 
article, except furs. Hence, on account of its comparative 
cheapness, this is the best article of apparel for all classes 
of persons. Flannels are not only of service during the c'bld 
season, in preventing colds, and rheumatism, but they are of 
great utility in the warm season, in shielding the system from 
the chills at evening, that induce diarrhoea and dysentery. 
Hence, their general use among children and delicate females, 
would be a preventive of the " season complaints " prevalent 
in the mcmths of August and September. 

Cotton contains less air in its meshes than woollen, but 
much more than linen. In texture, it is smoother than wool, 
and less liable to irritate the skin. In all respects it is well 
adapted for garments worn next the skin. Wlien woollen 
flannels irritate the skin, they may be lined with cotton. 

Silk contains a -^ery considerable amount of air in its 
meshes ; its texture is smootii and does not irritate the skin ; 
consequently, when the garment of this fabric has sufficient 
body or thickness, it is a good article of clothing. 

2<L Materials for clothing should be as destitute as possible 
of the property of absorbing and retaining moisture, for two 
reasons. 1st. Moisture renders apparel a good conductor of 
heat. Hence, damp clothing should never be worn, as it re- 
tains less heat than dry. 2d. If the perspired fluid and the 
saline material it holds in solution, are readily absorbed by 
the clothing, they become sources of irritation to the skin 
with which the apparel comes in contact. 

Linen is not only a good conductor of heat, and conse- 
quently a poor article of apparel, but it likewise absorbs the 
fluids carried from the system by the agency of the oil and 
perspiratory glands, so that, if the garments are made of this 
fabric, the body is surrounded by a layer of moisture, in place 
of an atmosphere of dry air. This still further increases its 
power to conduct heat from the system, rendering it a very 
objectionable article of apparel, even in warm weather, and 
in hot climates, where the dress is usually thin. Cotton and 
wool do not readily absorb the transpired fluids of the sys- 
tem, and the moisture of the atmosphere ; hence, their use is 

Which is next? State the peculiar advantages of wearing flannel, and 
how it oi>erates on the system. What is said of cotton fabrics ? What is 
said of silk ? What is the second observation in regard to the quality of 
dothing ? What is said cf linen as an article of i^parel ? 
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not so objectionable as linen. The same may be remarked 
of silk, as of wool and cotton. 

3d. The skin is not only an important agent in separating 
from the blood those impurities that otherwise would oppress 
the system and occasion death, but it exercises great influ- 
ence in respiratioh, receiving oxygen through its tissue, and 
giving back carbonic acid in return. Consequently, the ap- 
parel must be such as will permit free transpiration from 
the skin, and likewise con^vey the transpired fluids from the 
surface. Hence, the clothing should he of a porous character. 
The necessity for this is illustrated in wearing India rubber 
over-shoes. If they are worn ten or twelve hours over boots, 
not only the hose, but the boots will be moist, from retained 
perspiration, and the residual matter led in contact with the 
skin may be reconveyed into the system by the activity of 
the absorbents, causing headache and other diseases. •Cotton 
and woollen fabrics are not only non-conductors of heat, but 
are also porous ; consequently, they are well adapted to trans- 
mit perspiration. 

4ctL The garments should retain a layer of air, kept con- 
stantly warm by contact with the body ; consequently, they 
shotdd he worn hose. Every one is practically aware that a 
loose dress is much warmer than one which fits close, — that 
a loose glove is warmer than a tight one, and that a loose 
boot or shoe affords greater warmth than one of smaller 
dimensions. The explanation is obvious ; the loose dress en- 
closes a thin layer of air, which the tight dress is incapa- 
ble of doing, and all that is required, is, that the dress should 
be closed at the upper part, to prevent the dispersion of the 
warm air, by the ventilating current which would be estab- 
lished from below. As the purpose of additional layers of 
dress, is to maintain a series of strata of warm air within our 
clothes, we should, in going from a warm room into the cold 
air, put on our defensive coverings some little time previous, 
in order that the layers of air which we carry with us, may bq 
suflDiciently warmed by the heat of the room, and may not 
borrow from our bodies, which would cause a chill. 



Give the third observation. How is the necessity of wearing porous cloth- 
ing illastrated? Why should articles of apparel be worn loosely? Why 
Rre they warmer? Why should an extra garment be worn m passing 
from warm rooms to cold air 7 
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6th. The clothing should be suited to the temperature of 
the climate and the condition t)f the individual. The rule 
ehould ahjoays he to wear enough to maintain an equal and 
healthy action of the skin. Care should be taken that the 
action of the cutaneous vessels is not inordinately increased, 
as this. would debilitate not^onlj the skin but the internal 
organs of the system, as the stomach and lungs. The quan- 
tity of clothing demanded by different individuals will vary, 
consequently no rule as to quantity will apply to all. The fol- 
lowing are among the most prominent causes of this variation. 

1st. In those persons who have large, active brains, full 
chests, well-developed lungs, and healthy stomachs, and who 
take sufficient food to supply the wants of the system, more 
heat will be generated, and they will require less clothing, 
than those of an opposite character. 

2d. yhe vital forces of the child being feeble, less heat is 
generated in its system than in that of an adult, and for this 
reason it needs the protection of more clothing. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Milne Edwards show that the power of producing 
beat in warm-blooded animals, is at its minimum at birth, and 
increases successively to adult age ; and tjiat young children 
part with their heat more readily than adults, and, instead of 
being warmer, are generally a degree or two colder. The 
system of * hardening ' children, by an inadequate supply of 
clothing, and keeping them uncomfortably cold throughout the 
whole day, is inhuman, as well as unprofitable. It operates 
upon the child somewhat like the long-continued chill upon a 
certain portion of the farmer's herd, that are kept shivering 
under the thatched shed, retarding the growth of their systems, 
which require more food to satisfy the keen cravings of hunger 
than when they are comfortably sheltered. To make the boy 
robust and active, he must^ have nutritious food, at stated 
hours, and free exercise in the open air, and his system must 
be guarded from chills by a due amount of apparel. 

3d. If the skin be kept clean, by frequent bathing and 
friction, there will be less clothing needed than when the 
cutaneous surface is unclean. The film of impurities obstructs 

What is the rule for the amonnt of apparel that should be worn ? What 
is the eflfect if too much clothing is worn ? Will the same amonnt of 
dot^in^ suit every individual ? What persons require the least quantity 
of clothmg ? Why ? Why do children require more clothing than adults? 
What was proved oy the experiments of Dr. 'Edwards ' What is said of th« 
proceai of aardening children ? 
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the perspiratory ducts, and diiniiiiBhes the acdon of theb 
glands ; consequently less heat is generated. For this reascm 
the hands or feet are less liable to become chilled or frozen 
when clean than when otherwise. 

4th. If the bram, lungs, or digestive organs are diseased, 
the generation of heat in the system is diminished. This is 
observed in headache, consumption, and dyspepsia, which are 
usually attended with a pale skin and cold extremities. Per- 
sons having these complaints, when exposed to cold air, need 
more clothing than those individuals whose organs are not 
diseased, and the functions of which are pit^riy performed. 

5th. The person of active habits requires less clothing than 
one of sedentary employments; for exercise increases. th« 
circulation of the blood, which is always attended by the dis- 
engagement of a greater quantity of heat ; consequently, an 
increase of warmth is felt throughout the system. We like- 
wise need more clothing while riding, than when we are 
walking ; because the exercise of the former is less than that' 
of the latter. The same is true when resting in the field or 
shop, after laborious exercise ; and, for the same reason, we 
need a greater amount of clothing while asleep, than during 
the day ; as not only the action of the body, but that of the 
brain, during sleep, is suspended. The practical rule is, when 
we cease exercise^ or labor, increase the amount of clothing, 

.Cth. The impressibility or sensitiveness of the skin to the 
influence of cold, is much modified by hahit. A person who 
has been habituated to the temperature of a warm room, or 
warm climate, suffers more when exposed to cold, than ant 
individual who has been accustomed to colder air. Thus a 
person who labors or studies in a warm room, should wear 
more clothing when exposed to the air, while walking or 
riding, than an individual who labors in a cocker atmosphere. 
Not only is the impressibility of the skin increased by a warm 
atmosphere, but the activity of the digestive, respiratory, and 
nervous systems, in generating heat, is much diminished. 
This is an additional reason why an increased amount of 

When the hands and feet are to be exposed to a odder temperature, what 
should be their state in regard to cleanhness ? Why ? Name other causes 
for the variation of heat Why do students and others of sedentary em- 
ployments requure more clothing than those of actiye habits ? Why do we 
need a greater amount of clothing while asleep than when awake ? Doea 
habit modify the sensitiveness of the skin ? What caution should be adopte4 
under such cucumstances ? 
5 
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tlothing i$ demfladed during exposure. In all ooes wh«if| 
practicable, the heat of the ejsVem should be mamtained by 
08cerci9ef in preference to the oae of for or flanneL 

7th. More doUiing ia required in the evening than during 
the day. In the evening we have less vital taaergj^ the at- 
siosphere is damp^ and the sidn has become UMnst from free 
perspiration. For these reascmsy we should be provided with 
an extra garment, to be worn when returning from crowded 
assemblies. The skin is then not only more moist by the 
dampness of the air in the crowded apartments, and by per- 
spiraticni, but it is rendered more sensitive. IP there be a 
chill npcm the system after having arrived home, warmth 
4]iould be restored as speedily as possible. This can be done 
by friction with warm flannels, and by using the warm or 
vapor bath. By this procedure the pernicious effects of the 
dull will be prevented before any dbease is fixed upon the 
mtem. Is it not the duty of the parent, the guardian, and 
me teacher, to learn these £eu^ and to see that these rules 
aire not only learned, but reduced to practice ? The farmer 
and industrious mechanic would be freed from many a rheu- 
matic pain, i^ while resting from their labors at evening, or 
taking the ordinary meal, after hard toil, they would put on 
an extra garment. The coat might not feel so agreeable for 
the first few minutes, but it would ultimately conduce to com- 
fiort and the continuance of health. 

Our next inquiry is relative to the change of dothing. 
This embraces two points: — 1st. No artide of appard is 
entirely free from absorption ; even wool and cotton possess it 
to a considerable degree. They take up a portion of the 
twispired fiuids which contain saline and animal matter. 
The fibres of the garments beccnne imbued and covered with 
tbe cutaneous excretions. This diminishes the porosity of 
the dothing, and its power of conducting heat from the system, 
^hile the residual matter with which the clothing is coated is 
brought in contact with the skin, causing irritation of its 
surface and re-absorption of the elements tl&own off from the 
system through this avenue. Hence, warmtkj heaUhy and 
eieanline98 require that the dothing, particularly the garments 

When do yrt need the most clothing ? Why ? In case of a chilL what 
diould be done ? Can all these principles be redaced to practice ? Should 
t Se y be ? Give the first remark upon tne necessity of changins the clotbing. 
wHat is requisite to promote health, cleanliness and warmtn or the body ? - 
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worn next the skia, be freqaeailj wad thoroug^j wuabeA* 
This should not be forgotten in regard to children, for their 
blood circulating with greater rapidity than that of adultSy a 
pioportionably greater amount of waste matter is thrown off 
m>m their systems. 

As the bedding, after the bed has been oocajHed, beocnnea 
imbued wi^ the materials eliminated from the skin of Uie oc- 
cupant^ (and these excretions are most abundant during the 
hours of sleep,) it should be removed and washed, <^ well 
aired, by being thrown oyer chairs for some hours, with the 
doors and windows open. If this is not done, the moist bed- 
ding will cause a dull or " cold " to the system of the next 
occupant, and the waste matter with which the bedding is 
imbued, will be carried into the system by the acti<»i of the 
absorbents. Oftentimes diseases d a disagreeable nature are 
contracted in this way. This £Eict should be instilled into 
each mother's and daughter's mind. 

2d. When chaises g£ dress, from thick to thini are neces- 
sary, they should always be made in the mornings when the 
Tittd powers are in full play. Many a young lady has laid 
the foundation of a fatal disease, by disr^arding tins rule, in 
exchanging the thick, home dress, with woollen stockings, for 
the flimsy dress, and hose of silk or cotton, which are con- 
sidered suitable for the ball-room or party. The disr^ipurd 
<^ nature's law, already adverted to, is a yery common source 
of disease. Sudden changes in wearing apparel, as well as in 
food and g^ieral habits, are attended with hazard ; and this ia 
proportionate to the weakness or exhaustion of the system 
when the change is made. 

BATHINO. 

The structure and purposes of the skin, the constant re- 
moval and reproduction of the cuticle, the functions of the 
oil-glands and perspiratory system, afford the groundwork for 
inferring the necessity of baling. The cuticle is cast off in 
minute, powdery scales, many of which are retained upon the 
surface by the pressure of clothing. These mingle with the 
oily and saline products of the skin, and form a thin crust. 

Give the ntmon why a b«d should not be made as soon as the oocopant 
leaTes it. What is said of exchange of dress from thick to tliin ? What' 
Is a very oommon sonroe of disease? Give the reasons for BtMing, 
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This crust, cm account of its adhesiveness, collects portides 
of dust and soot from the atmosphere, and particles of foreign 
matter from our dress, so that in the course of the ^aj, the 
whole body becomes coated With impurities. If this coating 
be allowed to remain, to become thick and established upon* 
the skin, it will produce the following ^ects : 1st The pores 
will be obstructed, consequently transpiration impeded. Bead 
the influence of the skin as a respiratory organ, entirely pre- 
yented. When the pores are obstructed, and transpiration ia 
checked, the elements of the transpired fluids will necessarily 
be thrown upon the system ; and, as they are injurious and 
poisonous if retained, they must be removed by o&ier organs 
than the skin. These organs are uie lungs, kidneys, liver, and 
inUstines. When these organs are called upon to perform their 
<^ces, and in addition that of another, the healthy equilibrium 
is destroyed, and the oppressed organ will suffer from exhaus- 
tion, and become the prey of disease. Thus, obviously, habits 
of undeanliness are the cause of oonsumptimi and other serious 
diseases of the vital organs. Again ; obstruction of the pores 
wiH prevent respiration through the skin, thus depriving the 
blood of one source of its oxygen, and one outlet for its car- 
bonic add, which will diminish the temperature of the system, 
and all the effects of chill, from inadequate clothing, will be 
manifested. 

2d. The retained film will irritate the skin, both mechanically 
and chemically ; it will keep it damp and cold, from attraction 
and detention of moisture ; and, possibly, foreign matters, once 
removed from the system, may be re-conveyed into it by 
absorption. As a consequence, cutaneous eruptions and dis- 
eases will be produced, and the re-absorption of matter once 
separated from the system, will be the exdting cause of other 
injurious disorders. 

8d* A fihn of foreign substance on the skin will inevitably 
become the seat of detention of miasmata and infectious vapors, 
which will rest here previously to being absorbed, and their 
absorption will engender the diseases of which they are the 
peculiar cause. These are the most serious results of un- 
deanliness of the skin. ^ 
\ ^ 

What is the oonse^nence of not removing impurities from the skin ? How 
does checked transpiration prodnoe pnlmonanr and Uver complaints ? Give 
another reason why the skin should be bathed frequently. What is one 
source of cutaneous eruptions ? Give a third reason for frequent bathing. 
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Baths SM nadbl for three purposes : 1. To promote deaali- 
ness. 2. To preserve health. 3. To remove disease. In 
its first capacity, bathmg enables us to remove the coating of 
impurities from our bodies. It effects this purpose bj dis- 
solving saline matters, and holding in temporary suspension 
those substances which are insoluble. These substances are 
of an oily nature, and the skin being provided with an oily 
secretion, soi^ renders the oily product of the skin misdble 
in water ; hence it is an invalui^le agent for purifying the 
skin. It is an indispensable aid, for in no other way can the 
substance upon the surface of the skin, and the impurities 
which adhere to it, be thoroughly removed. If any unpleas- 
ant sensations are felt after &e use of soap, they may be im- 
mediately removed by washing the surface with water slightly 
acidulated with lemon-juice or vinegar. 

Bathing may be partial or general, and the water used may 
be cold, temperate, tepid, warm, or hot A person may apply 
it to his system with a sponge, it may be poured upon him, or 
he may immerse himself in it The simplest mode of bathing 
is to apply water to a small extent of surface, by means of at 
wetted sponge, and after being wiped dry, again cover with 
the dress. Li this way the whole body may be speedily sub- 
jected to the influence of water, and to no less useful fidictbn. 
The water used may be warm or cdd. This species of 
bathing may be practised by any invalid, and always with 
benefit, if the batMng is succeeded by a glow of warmth over 
the surface, as this is the test by which the ben^t of all forms 
of bathing is to be estimated. 

The bather may stand or sit in a shallow tub, while he 
receives the water firom a sponge squeezed over the shoulders 
or against the body. In this form of bathing the person is 
more exposed ; hence it is less suitable for very feeUe indi- 
viduals than the first-named method. In the early use of this 
form of the sponging bath the bather should c<mtent himself 
with a single effusion from the sponge, and should then dry 
the body quickly with brisk rubbing. 



For how many pnrpoees are baths useftil? What are they? How is 
bathing effectual in its first oapaoitv ? Why should soap be moderately 
nsed in bathing ? If unpleasant sensations are felt from the free use of 
soap, how can they be counteracted ? How may bathing be effected ? Oivo 
the simplest mode. Can this mode be adopted by invalids with safety 7 
What is the test, in all modes of bathhig, whether it is beneficial ? 
5* 
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The third kind of bathing is thftt of the shower-bscth, 
which provides a greater amount of afTnsioQ than the former, 
combined with a greater shock to the nervous system. The 
concussion on the skin bj the fall of water, particularly dis- 
tinguishes this firom the previous modes <^ bathing. The 
de^ee of concussion is modified by the size of the openings 
through which the water issues, and the height of the reservoir. 
The shower-bath admits of modification, adi^ting it to the 
most delicate as well as the robust. The extent of fall, the 
size of the apertures, the quantity und temperature of the 
water, may be regulated at pleasure. In using the shower- 
bath it would be judiciOQS to comm^ice with warm watery 
for which, by a gradual process, cold water may be substituted. 
In this way the system may be inured to cdd water. After 
bathing the skin should be wiped dry and rubbed briskly.* 

The fourth fixrm of bathing is that in which the body, or a 
portion of it, is immersed in water. The temperature of the 
water in this ffxrm of bathing, cray be modified according to 
tte sensations and purposes of the bather. This fi»rm of bath- 
ing is designated according to the heat of the water. Whenliie 
temperature is below 75<^ it is termed a cold bath ; when from 
750 to 85° a temperate bath; from 85° to d5o a tepid bath; 
from 950 to 98'> a warm bath ; from 98^ to 105o a hot bath. 
In using this form of bathing the skin should be wiped per- 
fectly £y, and Inriskly rubbed^ The length of time a person 
may remain m a cold bath with benefit, varies from two to ten 
nnBiites, whUe a person may remain in a temperate, tepid, or 
warm bath from ten to thirty minutes, or until special indica- 
tions are exhibited. 

In the vctpor-hcUh the vapor is not only applied to ihe ex- 
terior of the system, but it k inhaled and brought in contact 
with every part of the interior <^ the lungs. The l)ather is 
seated upon a chair, and the vapor gradually turned on around 
him, until tiie proper temperature (90^ to 110<>) is attained. 
In this form of bathing, the skin should be wiped dry, and 
smartly rubbed. The bath may be continued from ten to 
thirty minutes. 

What is said of the ihower-batfa ? What caution is given ? Give the 
fourth fonn of bathing. What degree of temperatme of water is termed a 
coldbath? Atemperate? Atemd? Awann? Ahotbath? Giyetbe 
length of time that a person shoold remain in tiie different baths. What is 
■aid (^ the vapor-bath ? 
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In order to increase and promote the reaction of the skin, 
Tarious measures and processes are ased, some of wldch are 
practised in, and others after quitting the bath. Of the former, 
the rubbing and brushing the skin are the most common and 
important. The brisk and efficient friction of the skin with 
a coarse towel and flesh-brush, after quitting the bath, should 
Dever be omitted. This short catalogue embraces all the ap- 
pliances requisite for the purpose. 

Bathing, in its second capacity, preserves and promotes 
health by its immediate and remote physiological effects on 
the system. When the body is moistened with a sponge wet- 
ted with cold water, or when afl^ion by the sponge or shower- 
bath is effected, the skin instantly shrinks, and the whole of its 
tissue omtracts. This contraction diminishes the capaci^ of 
the cutaneous system of blood-vessels, and a portion of^^ the 
blood circulating through them is suddenly thrown upon the 
deeper parts and internal organs. The nervous system, among 
others, participates in it, and is stimulated by the afflux, and 
communicates its impression of stimulus to the whole system. 
This causes a more energetic action of the heart and blood- 
vessels, and a consequent rush of blood back to the skin. 
This is the state termed reaction^ the first object and purpose 
of every form of bathing whatever. It is the test of its utility 
and safety. This reaction is known by the redness of the 
surface, the glow, comfort, and warmth which follow the 
bath. The bather should direct all his care to ensure this 
effect By it the internal organs are relieved, respiration 
is lightened, the heart is made to beat calm and free, the 
mind is clear and strong, the tone of the muscular system is 
increased, the appetite is sharpened, and the whole system 
feels invigorated. This is the end and aim of the bather, 
and to this all his training tends. The error is, to expect the 
result without the preparation. 

In order to promote this reaction, and to be efficient in 
preserving health, bathing, should be regular, should be com- 
menced by degrees, and increased by a process of training, 
and should not be permitted to intrude upon hours devoted to 
some important function, as digestion. It must not precede 
or follow too closely a meal or severe mental or muscular exer- 

Give tj^e different methods for promoting reaction of the skin. Show 
how b«th|ng preAorres and promotes health How should bathing be prac- 
tised, and when ? 
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dse, as reaction is less certain and vigoroas, when important 
internal organs are employed, than when they are at rest* 
When the vital powers are greatest, and the system most l^ree 
from exhaustion, bathing is most beneficial ; hence, the morning 
is preferable to the evening, and the middle of the forenoon 
to the middle of the afternoon, for thjs healthful and agreeable 
duty ; as the vital action of the system is most energetic in thtt 
eariy part of the day. 

As regards the frequency of bathing, the face and neck, — 
from their necessary exposure to the atmosphere, and the im* 
purities which the latter contains, — should receive at least two 
washings in twenty-four hours, one of which should be wkh 
soap ; the feet, from the confined nature of the coverings whidi 
are worn over them, require at least one ; the armpits, from 
the detention, as well as from the peculiar properties of the 
secretions, at least one ; and the hands and arms, as many 
as seem proper. The whole person should be bathed every 
second day, without fail, and every day if possible. 

In diseases of the skin and internal organs, bathing is 
a remedial measure of great power. It should never be 
neglected or omitted. It is not <mlj pleasant and safe, but is 
really more effective than any medicine administered internal- 
ly. This, like Other curative means, should be applied by the 
^^ction and under the eye of the medical adviser, that it 
may be adapted to the condition of the patient. 

^ From the first hour of man's existence to his latest breath, 
in health and in sickness, rich or poor, water is always requisite. 
Baths were dedicated by the ancients to the divinities of medi- 
cine, strength, and wisdom, namely, ^dBsculapius, Hercules, 
and Minerva, to whom might properly be added the goddess 
of health, Hygeia. The use of water has been enforced as a 
religious observance, and water has been adopted as one of the 
symbols of Christianity.'* 

AIB. 

As the waste material, which is carried from the system in 
the form of perspiration, is removed from the skin by being 
diffused through the atmosphere, it is of much importance that 

How often should the entire surface of the skin be wiished ? In dlMaec, 
should bathing be neglected ? Who should direct the kind of bath proper 
In (Ufferent diseases ? Why should the stirrounding air be pure ? 
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tlie rarroanding lur be pnre. Id the sultry mornings of Jalj 
and August^ the air is loaded Mrith moisture and impurities, 
and the perspirable matter is not removed from the system as 
k is when the air is pare and dry. This is the cause of the 
g^ieral lassitude that is experienced during such mornings. 
Ab soon as the f(^ is diBpelled, these unpleasant sensations 
are removed. 

To sustain the functions of the skin in a healthy state, the 
parlor, kitchen, sleeping-room, -school^iouse, and work-shop, 
should be well ventilated. The Idood of the system will be 
purer, and its color <^ a brighter scarlet, if the skin be kept 
dean by bathii^, warm by proper clothing, and surrounded 
by fresh and pure air. 

LIGHT. 

It is observed by all, that solar light exercises mudi in- 
fluence upon the vigor and color of vegetables. Plants that 
are kept in well-lighted rooms, have darker and more brilliant 
colors than those that grow in darkened apartments. Light 
exercises a similar influence on men and animals. Thus we 
see that those individuals who labor in low, damp, dark rooms, 
arQ pale and sickly. The light permeating the skin, not only 
exercises a salutary influence upon its tissue, but upon the 
blood, and through this fluid, upon the whole system. This 
established fact shows how important it is that school-houses, 
mechanics' shops, kitchens, and sitting-rooms, be not only well 
ventilated, but favorably situated to receive light For the 
same reasons, the kitchen and the sitting-room, which are the 
apartments most used by ladies, should be selected from the 
most pleasant and well-lighted rooms in the house. Dark 
rooms and damp cellai'-kitchens should be avoided, as exer- 
cising an injurious influence upon both body and mind. The 
dark, damp rooms, so much used in cities and large villages, 
by indigent families and domestics, ai*e fruitful causes of dis- 
ease, as well as of vice, poverty, and suffering. 

What is the canse of the lassitude we feci during sultry weather ? What 
Is necessary to sustain the functions of the skin in a healthy state ? W/iai 
is said of t/is effect of light on the slin ? What is one cause of disease and 
suffering in large villages ? To what does this point ? 
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APPENDAGES TO THE SKIN. 

The HAIB8 are appendages to the skin. Thej have no 
blood-vessels or nerves, and consequentlj no vitality. They 
are a product of secretion. The hair takes its origin &om the 
cellular membrane) in the form of bulbs. In texture, it is 
dense, and homogeneous towards the circumference, and porous 
and cellular in the centre, like tlie pith of a plant. £very 
hair has on its surface pointed barbs, arranged in a spiral 
manner, and directed towards the root of the hair ; so that 
if a hair be rolled between the fingers, it moves only in one 
direction. The color of the hair varies in different individuals, 
and is generally supposed to depend on the fluids contained 
in the pith. In several instances, it has been known to 
change from black to gray in the course of a single night, from 
the effect of grief, or some other great mental agitation. 

There are two causes which act in changing the hair gray. 
The first is, defective secretion of the coloring fluid. The 
second is, the canals, which convey the fluid into the hair, be- 
come obliterated. In the first instance, the hair will remain ; 
in the second, it dies, and drops out. Each hair is enclosed 
beneath the surface by a vascular secretory foUicle, which 
regulates its form during growth. •. 

Fig. 9. 



Fig. 9. The hair foUlcle («) I< represented as embedded In the cellolar membnae, 
(g.) which la situated beneath the skin ; c, c, the membraneous sac, which has a 
narrow neck, opening extemaUy by a contracted orifice, through which the hair (*) 
fi**^?: J** ^*^'2J*i surface is smooth, and not adherent to the hafi^ but separated 
from It by a reddish fluid. From the bottom of the sac, at a, the pulp of tte hair 
arises, llie hair passes through the skin at/. 

What are the Jtairs ? Describe them. Upon what does the color of the 
hair depend ? What are the causes of the hair becoming gray ? What is 
the cause of the hair dropping out ? How is each hair enclobed beneath the 
surface of the skin? 
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In tiioee parts of the sjrstem that are naturally clothed wHli 
hair, as the upper part of the head, the oil-tabes open into the 
hair-sacs; consequently, the secretion of the oil-glands is 
spread over the surface of the hair, and not upon the cuticle. 
This is the reason of the dry, white, branny scales, called 
<' scurf," upon the head. This is natural, and cannot be pre- 
vented. AU the treatml^nt demanded when scurf exists, is 
the frequent use of the hair-brush, and washing with pure 
water. Soap should not be used in washing the head. 

The NAILS are hard, elastic, flexible, semi-transparent scales, 

The nail 
m. The 
the body 
> portion 

that are 
sh is last 
B .cuticle, 
'essels or 
they will 
d by the 
ad thick- 
surface, 
and at their roots, in a manner similar to the growth of the 
cuticular membrane, of which they constitute a part. 




rif. 10 w p tie n tt a Mefloii of tbe endof tlia flngerand n«lL d, Metton of tti« iMt 
twne of the Soger ; A, fat, fonning the ooshlon at the end of the finger; 6, the nan ; 
«, a, the entlole oonttatted under end around the root of the nail, at e, c, c. 

The nails, from their position, are continnally receiving 
knocks, which produce a momentary disturbance of their cell 
formati(m, followed by a white spot. The care of the nails 

What occasions scurf upon the head ? What should be the troatment 
where it exists ? DstcriU ths naiit. How should the naUs be treated, to 
prevent irregularities and disease ? 
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should be strictly limited to the knife or scissors, to their free 
border, and an ivory presser, to prevent adhesion of the free 
margui of the scarf-skin to the surface of the nail. This edge 
of the cuticle should never be pared, the surface of the nail 
never scraped, nor the nails cleaned with any instrument 
whatever, except the nail-brush, aided by water and soap. 
The observance of these directions Will prevent their irregu- 
larities and disorders. 

GELLULAB TISSUE. 



Fig. 11 represents a single film of the eellaUr membrane raised and slightly distended. 

The cellular membrane, considered by anatomists as the 
primary tissue, is formed of innumerable small fibres, of every 
variety of shape and size, running in every possible direction, 
forming a reticulated or net-like arrangement In some situa- 
tions, these fibres are narrow, loose^ and comparatively distant. 
In others, they are broad and close, so as to form partial ceUs, 
which communicate witl^ each other. To prevent the cells of 
this net-work from adhering, a fiuid, formed from the blood- 
vessels, or the membrane itself, is secreted or thrown out, 
which keeps them always moist When this fluid becomes 
too great in quantity, in consequence of disease, the patient 
labors under general dropsy. The swelling of the feet when 
standing, and their return to a proper shape during the night, 
so oflen noticed in feeble persons, furnishes a striking proof 
both of the existence and peculiarity of this membrane, which 

Describe Fig.ll. What is the cellular tissue etmsidertd tobeh^ some vhfsi- 
olognsts? Describe it. What striking proof of the existence and pectuiaritf 
of mis membrane? 
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aDowB the fluid to flow from cell to eell, until it settles in the 
lowest part 

One remarkable circumstance connected with this tissue is, 
that it exists throughout the body, and is every where acces- 
sible to air. This is shown by forcing air into its cells in any 
part of Uie system. It will permeate and penetrate every 
part, until the whole body is inflated. Butchers often avail 
themselves of a knowledge of this fact, and inflate their meat 
to give it a fat appearance. 

Although this tissue enters into the composition of all organs, 
it never loses its own structure, nor participates in the func- 
tions of the organ of which it forms a part Though present 
in the nerves, it does not share in their sensibility ; and though 
it accompanies every muscle and every muscular fibre, it does 
not partake of the irritability which belongs to those organs. 

ADIPOSE TISSUE. 

This substuice, commonly called fat, is deposited in distinct 
bags or cells, that are seen in the loose cellular membrane. The 
annexed figure gives a representation of the adipose tissue. 

Fig. 13. 




Fig. 12. 1, A portion of the adipose membrane. 2, Minute bags containing Art. 
S. A cluster of these bags, separated and suspended. 

What remarkable circumstance is connected with the cellular membrane ? 
Where is the cellular tissue found ? What use do butchers make of a knowl- 
edge of this tissue ? Has it sensibility ? Describe the adipose tissue. What 
does Fig. 12 represent ? 

6 
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In those individuals wbo are corpulent^ there is, h many 
instances, a great deposit of this substance. As tlus accumu- 
lates more readily than other tissues when a pers^m becomes 
gross, so it is earliest remoTed when the system emaciates, in 
acute or chronic diseases. In some instances, some of the 
masses, called peltiongsy which compose this tissue, become 
enlarged. These enhurgements are called adipose tumors. 

Adipose tissue is principallj, found beneath the Am, ab- 
dominal musdes, and around the heart and kidneys ; while 
none is found in the cranium, brain, eye, ear, nose, and 
several other organs. 

Does the adipose tissue a^timiilate readily ? Do these masses ever en* 
large? What are they called ? Where is the adipose tissue mostly found ? 
Where is it never found ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

ANATOMY OF THE BONES. 

r 

Ik the medianigm of man, tlie variety of moTements be is 
called to pexform, requires a correspondent yariety of com- 
ponent parts, and the difierent bones of the system are so 
admirably fitted to each other, that they admit of this extent 
of motion. 

When the bones composing the skeleton are united by natu- 
ral ligaments, they form what is called a natural tkdtUm; 
when united by wires, what is termed an artificial skeleton. 

The protuberances of the bones are termed procesies, and 
are, generally, the points of attachment for the muscles and 
ligaments. 

ANATOMT OF THE BONES OF THE HEAD. 

The HEAD is divided into the crcmium and the face. The 
bones of the cranium are eight in number. They are formed 
of two laminsB, or tablets of bony matter, united by a spongy 
or porous portion of bone. The relation of the two tablets 
and spongy portion is represented in the annexed engraving. 




Jig. 13. a, Tbe eztonua bont ; b, e, the internal table. The Intenrenlng eeUultr 
texture Is spongy, imd conveys vessels and nences from one part to another. 

The external lamina is fibrous and tough ; the internal plate 
is dense and hard, and is called the vitreous, or glassy tatie. 
These tough, hard laminae are calculated to resist the pene- 

Is there an adaptation of the bones of the system to the offices thej are 
reooired to perform ? What is a natural skeleton ? What an artificial ? 
Of what use are the processes ? Bitw are the hones qf the head divided? 
How are the bones of the cranium formed ? Describe the external taUet. 
The internal. 
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tration of sharp instruments, while the different degrees of 
density possessed by the two tablets, and the intervening 
spongy bone, are calciillited to diminish the vibrations that 
would occur in falls or blows. 

All the bones of the cranium are united by ragged edges, 
called sutures, from stw, I stitch. When one seam overlaps 
the other, it is called a false stUure, All true sutures are 
zigzag lines, as seen in ^g. 14. 

The sutures interrupt, in a measure, the vibradcms produced 
by external blows, and also prevent fractures from ei^nding 
as far as they otherwise would, in one continued bone. 

I*lg. 14. 




Fig. 14. a, a. The coronal satare at the fjront and npper part of the head ; b. the 
sagittal suture that lies apon the top of the head : e, e, the lamdoidal tature at the 
back part of the head ; d, a. the osta triquetral small r^ged bones, occasionally fbnnd 
In some skulls, lying in the last-mentkmed suture ; e, e, partitions of the tempond bone. 

From infancy to the tenth or twelfth year, the sutures are 
imperfect ; but from that time to thirty-five or forty, they are 
distinctly marked ; in old age they are nearly obliterated. 

Blows should by no means be given on the head of children, 
either with the hsuid or by a stick, as the entire character and 
destiny of a child may be altered by a blow on the half-formed 
skulL 

How are the Ixmes of the cranitun nnited ? What kind of lines have tnxe 
sntares? What are the uses of the sutures ? What is said of the ossa tii- 
quetra ? What of the changes of the sutnres ? Should blows be given on 
£ehead? 
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The skull ia convex externally, and at the boOom much 
thicker than at the top or sides. The most important part of 
the brain is placed here, completely oat of the way of injury, 
unless of a very serious nature. The bottom of the eranium 
has many projections, depressions, and holes ; the latter af- 
fording passages for the nerves and blood-vessels. 

Fig. is. 



Fig. U. I, Bone of the forehead, called the flnontal. 9, Hie parietal bone. S, Tha 
temporal bone. 4, The zygomatio process of the temporal bone, f. The malar or 
check bone. 6, The upper jaw bone. 7, The Tomer that separates the ca-rittes of tlia 
nose. 8, The lower jaw. 9, The cavity tor the eye. 

We find as great a diversity in the forpi and texture of the 
skull bone, as in the expression of the face. Hie head of the 
New Hollander is small ; the Afiican has a compressed skull ; 
while the Caucasian is distinguished by the beautiful, oval 
form of the head. The Greek skulls, in texture, are close 
and fine, while the Swiss are softer and more open. 

There are fourteen bones in the face, some of which serve 
for the attachment of powerful muscles, which are more or 
less concerned in masticating food ; others retain in place the 
sofl parts of the face. ^ 

What is the farm of the sknU ? How does the base of the skull compare in 
thickness with the top and sides ? Is there, in different nations, a diyenity 
M to the form and taztnre of skuU bones ? Give some instances. Hoir 
many bones are there in the face ? Their nse ? 
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The TEETH are inserted in the sockets of the upper and 
lower jaw. Glenerallj, each tooth is divided into two parU ; 
one situated without, called the crown ; the other buried in 
the socket, and terminated by one or more points, called the 
root of the tooth. Between the crown and the root a slight 
shrinking is oilen remarked; this is called the nech of the 
tooth 

Fig. 16. 



Fiff. 16. This Tlew will display to thepapll the more Importantparta of the base of 
tteskulL 1, The occipital bone. 2, 3, The parietal bones. 8, 8, The temporal bones. 
4f A hole formed by tne union of a projection from the temporal bone, with a pro- 
lection from the apper law. 6, The bony plate which forms the roof of the month. 
6, Small pyramidal projections fh>m the temporal bones. 7, 7, The condyles that 
unite the sknll and spine. 8, Spinal hole, through which the spinal cord passes. 9, 9, 
The depressions into which the lower Jaw fits. 

The teeth are the only bones in the human frame which 
are exposed to the immediate action of foreign substances* 
To prevent them from being corroded, they are covered with 
enamel, from which they derive security as well as beauty. 

The teeth are formed in the interior of the jaws, and within 
little membranous pouches, called dental capstdesy which are 
enclosed within the substance of the bone, and present in their 
interior a fleshy bud, or granule, from the surface of which 
exudes the stony matter, called ivory, of which the tooth is 
composed. 

Where are the teeth inserted ? Into what parts is a tooth divided ? De- 
scribe Fig.l6. What prevents the teeth fVom Doing corroded ? Howaretho 
teeth formed? 
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In proportion as the tooth is formed, it rises in the socket, 
passes through the gum, and shows itself without The enamel 
is found at the superior portion of the dental capsule, and 
covers the tooth just to the extent it traverses that part of the 
socket ; for this reason the root, which remains in the socket, 
b not covered by enamel. 

Iig.l7. 



Fig. 17. 1 , The body of the lower Jaw. '2, Bamas, to which the mnscles which mor* 
fhejaw are attached. 8, 8, The condyles which anlte the upper Jaw with the head. 
i, The middle and lateral incisor tooth of one side : 6, the blscuapid teeth : c, the coa- 
pides, or eye teeth ; m, the three molar teeth. A, ihows the relation of the perm** 
nent io the decidaoas or temporary teeth. 

The teeth which are formed in the earliest period of life, 
are called temporary, or milk teeth. They number twenty. 
The permaneiit teeth are more firmly fibbed in the jaw, and 
number thirty-two ; eight incisors, because they serve to cut 
the food; four cuspids, or canine teeth, two of which, in the 
upper jaw, are called eye teeth ; eight bicuspids, so called be- 
cause they terminate in two points ; eight molars, or yrinders; 
four wisdom teeth, so called because they do not usually appear 
until the individual has arrived at mature age. 

The temporary teeth in children should be removed as soon 
as they become loose, for the reason that the permanent teeth 
are forming in the sockets of the jaw, (see A, fig. 17,) and, if 
their egress is impeded, they will present, in manhood, a 
crowded or irregular appearance. 

When does the tooth rise in the sooket ? Where is the enamel formed ? 
Why is there no enamel on the roots of the teeth ? Describe Fig. 17. What 
are those teeth called At are formed in infancy ? Their number ? Those 
in childhood ? Their number, and how divided ? Why sh<mld attention 
be given to the removal of the milk or temporary teeth ? 
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ANATOMT AND rHYSIOLOGT. 



Fig. 18. 




FIff 18. The penxumont teeth of the upper and lower law. «, central faiciaom : ft, 
lateral incison ; e, cuspids, or canine teeth ; d. the first bicuspids :e, second blcoaplds ; 
j^flrst molars ; v. WoSod molars ; A, third molars, or dens iopieniuB. 

In the tongue there is one bone, named the os hyoides. It 
is shaped like the letter TJ, and situ^ed at the under and back 
part of the lower jaW, and above the prominence of the throat. 

Fig. 19. 



L/ 



19g.l9. •,«,TlMgiwtooniiia; ^fhennaneoBiiiaoftlitotliyoidM. 
BONBS OF THE TRUNK. 

The TRUNK contains fifty-four bones. They are so arranged 
as to form, with the soft parts attached to them> two cavities, 
named the thorax, or chest, and the abdomen* 

The THOKAX is formed of the sternum in front ; the ribs 
at the sides; and the twelve dorsal vertebrsB of the spinal 

What is the name of the bone of the tongue 7«^ Where is it situated? 
ISw many BoTies are there in the trunk? What do they fonn ? Descnoe 
the thorax, or ohest. 
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column poet^orlj. Tbe natural fi>rm of the chest is a cone, 
with its apex above, bat fashion, in many instances, has neai;- 
ly inverted this order. This cavity contains the hings, heart, 
and large blood vessels. 

• Hg. 20. 



Tig. 80. 1, Tbe lint bone of tbe sternum. 2, Tbe second bone of tbe sternam. S, 
Tbe ensiform cartilage of tbe sternum. 4, Tbe first dorsal vertebra. 6, Tbe last dor- 
sal ▼ertebra. 6, Tbe first rib. 7, Its bead. 8. Its neck. 9, Its tubercle. 10, Tbe 
serentb, or last true rib. 11, Tbe cartilage of tne tbird lib. 12, Tbe false or floating 
dbs. 

The STERiojM, sometimes called the breast bone, is com- 
posed of eight pieces in the child. These unite and fonn but 
three parts in the adult. In youth the two upper portions 
are converted into bone, while the lower portion remains car- 
tilaginous and flexible until extreme old age. 

The KiBS are twenty-four in number ; twelve on each side. 
The seven upper ones are united to the sternum, through the 
medium of cartilages, and are called the tme rlhs. The car- 
tilages of the three lower ribs are united with each other, and 
are not attached to the sternum ; these are called false ribs ; 
the lowest two are called floating ribs, as they are not con- 

Desoribe the sternum. How many ribs are there ? ' How are fhe sevea 
upper ribs Boited ? The five lower nbs ? 
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nected either with the sternmn or the other ribs. All the 
ribs are connected with the spinal column, and increase in 
length as far as the seventh. From this, they successivelj 
become shorter. The direction of the ribs from above, down* 
ward, is oblique, and their curve diminishes from the first tp 
the twelfth. The inferior, or lower ribs, are very flat. The 
external surface of each rib is convex ; the internal, concave. 

Fig. 21. 




FIf. 31. A representation of tfae fourth rib; a. ▼ertebrated eztreinit>-, called the 
doTMd, which Is connected with two of the verteDra ; at 6, the bone is contracted, 
formbig the nock; c, the tubercle at the back of the rib, which Is articulated with 
the transverse process of the vertebra ; d, the angle ; «, the sternal extreniity ; /, a . 
groove for the internal vessels. 

The SPINE contains twenty-four bones, or vertebrae. On 
examining one of tha bones, we find seven projections, named 
processes ; foiir of these, that are employed in binding the 
bones together, are called articulating processes ; two of the 
remaining are called the transverse; and the other, the 
spinous. The latter gives attachment to the muscles of the 
back. The large part of the vertebra, called the body, is 
rounds and spongy in its texture, like the extremity of the 
round bones. The processes are of a more dense character. 
The projections are so arranged that a tube or canal is formed 
immediately behind the bodies of the vertebraB, in which is 
placed the medulla spinalis^ or spinal cord, sometimes called 
the pith of the back bone. 

Between these joints or vertebrso, is a peculiar and highly 
elastic substance, which much facilitates the bending move- 
ments of the back. This yielding cushion of cartilage also 

How do they increase in length ? How many bones in the spine ? What 
is another name for these bones ? How many processes have they ? Which 
process gives attachment to the mnscles of the back ? Where is the sphial 
oord sitaated? What is placed between each yertebne ? What is its use ? 
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serves the important parpose of diffusing and diminishing the 
shock in walking, or leaping, and tends to protect the de&oate 
texture of the brain. 

rig. a. Fig. 83. 



Fig. S3 represents the form of one of the vertebrso of the neck. JL The body. 9, 
The spinal canal. 3, Half of an opening between the vertebrsB. 4, The spinous pro- 
cess cleft at its extremity. 6, The transverse process. 6, A passage for an urtery to 
the brain. 7, The superior obliqao process. 8, The Inferior oblique process. 

Fig. 3d. 1, The face of the Inteirertebral substance that connects the bodies of the 
vertebra. 2. The anterior surface of the body of the vertebra. 8, The sphioos pro- 
cess. 4, 4, llie transverse processes. 5, ft. The oblique processes. 6, 6, A portion of 
the bony bridge that assists in forming the spinal canal (7.) 

Another provision for the protection of the brain, which 
bears convincing proof of the transcendent wisdom and bene- 
ficence of the Creator, is the antero posterior, or forward and 
backward curve of the spine. Were it a straight column, 
standing perpendicularly, the slightest jar would cause it to 
recoil with a sudden jerk. In such a case, the weight bear- 
ing equally, the spine would neither yield to the one side or 
the other. But, shaped as it is, we find it yielding in the 
direction of the curve. 

The PELVIS is composed of four bones ; the two tnmomi" 
nai<z, the sacrum, and the coccffx. 

The INNOMINATUM, or nameless bone, in the child, consists 
of three pieces. These, in the adult, beoome united, and 
constitute but one bone. In the sides of these bones is a 
deep depression, like a cup, called the cu:etcAvlumj in which 
the head of the thigh bone is placed. 

What do Fits. 22 and 23 represent? Wh%t is another {Hrovision for the 
protection of the brain ? What would be the effect were the spme a straight 
column ? Of how many bones is the pelvis composed ? What is said of 
the innominatum, in the child ? What is sdd of the innominatum, in the 
adult ? What is the depression in the side of this bone called ? What is 
its use ? 
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The SACRUM, SO called, because the ancients offered it in 
sacrifices, is a wedge-shaped bone, that is placed between the 
innominata, and to which it is bound bj ligaments. Upon 
its upper surface it connects with the lower vertebra. At its 
inferior or lower angle, it is united to the coccyx. It it co»- 
cave upon its anterior, and convex upon its posterior surface. 

Pig. 94. 



4- 



ng. S4. 1, Iju^!^ InnonalnaU. S. The Morum. S, The coccyx. 4, 4, The aoeto* 
bnlam. a, ««,Th6 pabic portion of the binomlnata ; a, the arch of the pubes ; «, the 
JvnetioB oc the nemm and lower lamber rertebra. 

The COCCYX, in infants, consists of several pieces, which, 
in youlh,. become "united into one bone. This is the termi- 
nal extremity of the spinal column. These bones form the 
walla of a cavilry na»ed the pelvis, 

BONES OF THE EXTREMITIES. 

The bones of^ the upper and lower limbs are enlarged 
at each extremity, and have projections that are called pro- 
cesses. To these the tendons of muscles and ligaments are 
attached, which connect one bone with another. The shafl 
of these bones is cylindrical and hollow. In structure their 
exterior surface is hard and compact, while the interior por- 



Deseribe the tacnim. Describe the ooocyx. Describe the 6one$ efihit 
tipper tmd lovter extremities. What is said of their stractnre ? 
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iksk 18 of a reticalafted cbaraotef . The enlarged eztreniliat 
of the round bones are more poroos than the main shaft. 

Flf . SB. 




FIff. S6 represents a section of tbe thigh bone; «, a, the eztremlttos, h«Tliif a 
rtieU, or tbia plate of compact texture covering small cells, dimintohinf m slae, Mt 
tnereasing In number, as wey approach the articulation ; e, the cavity that coniatBi 
the maixow; 6, 6, the walls of the shaft, which are very firm and solid. 

BOXES OF THE UFPEB EXTBEMITIKS. 

The upper extremities contain the cUmaej or colhir bonOy 
the $c(gptdaj or shoulder bone, the humerus, or first bone of 
the arm, the two hones of the fore-army eight hones vq, the 
wrist. Jive in the hand, fourteen m the fingers and thwnh,^^ 
making sixty-four in both arms and hands. 

The CLAVICLE is attached, at one extremity, to the «fer- 
num ; at the other, it is united to the sca'pvla. It is shaped 
fike the italic/. Its use is to keep the arms from sliding 
towards the breast This bone can be lengtheavd by throw- 
ing the arms back, consequently enlarging the chest The 
French have longer clavicles and broader chests llxan the 
Americans, though their stature is smaller. This is the re- 
sult of their early physical education. 

Fig. 26. 




Fig. 86. <m The body of the clavicle; «, the •ztremity 1^ articolates with Xm 
•termun ; d, the point where it articulates wfth the «qapula. 

The SCAPULA, or shoulder bone, is situated upon the upp^ 
and back part of the chest It is fiat, thin, and of a trian* 
gular form. 

What do«8 Fig. 25 reDresent ? Name the bones of the upper extremitiei. 
How many in nnmber ? Where is the clavicle attached ? Its faem ? Hi 
vie ? How 4o the collar bones of the French compare in length with the 
Americans ? Where is th* shoulder bone situated ? 
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This bone lies upon, and is retained' in its position by 
musdes. Bj their contractions it may be moved in different 
directions. 

rig. 27. 



Flf. 97. I, to the inftrlor angle of the icapala. 2, Body of the bene. S, Sopettor 
•Dgie. 4, Glenoid cavity, upon -vrhich the head of the hamerus to placed. »-, Aoton- 
lon proeeM, to iPiiUch the clavicle is articulated. 6, Spine of the icapala. 

The HUMERUS is cylindrical, and forms at the elbow a 
hinge-like joint, by its, junction with the ulna of the fore- 
arm ; at the scapular extremity^, it is lodged in the glenoid 
cavity, where it is surrounded by a membranous bag, called 
the capsular ligament 

The FORE-ABM contains two bones, named the radius and 
fdna. 

The ULNA is articulated with the humerus at the elbow, 
ibrming a perfect hinge joint. 

The RADIUS is articulated with the bones of the carpus, to 
form the wrist joint. The two bones, at each extremity, ar- 
ticulate with each other, by which unio^ the rotary movement 
of the hand is permitted; « 

How is it retained in its place ? How is it moTed ? Describe Fig. 27. De- 
•eribe the hnmerus. How is it attached at the scapular extremity ? What 
are the two bones of the fore-erro called ? How is the rotary moUon of tbe 
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The CA.RPUS, or wrist, is composed of eight bones, ranged 
in two rows, and so firmlj boond together as to permit <»l7 
a small amount of movement 



Fig. 28. 



Fig. 30. 



Fig. 38. 1, The shaft of the hameras. 1, The large, round head that is placed In 
the glenoid oavitv, forming the shoulder Jomt. 8 and 4, Tuberosities, to which mas. 
eles are attached. 5, Condyle, forming the external elbow. 6. Internal condjrle, 
forming the Internal elbow. 7, Articulating surface upon which the ulna rolls. 

Fig. 39. ] , The body of the ulna. 3. The shaft of the radius. 3, The upper ar- 
ticulation of the radius and ulna. 4, Articulating cavity, in which the lower extrem. 
litjr of the humerus is placed, fi, Upper extremity of the ulna, called the olecranon 
process, which forms the point of the elbow. 6, Space between the radius and ulna, 
filled by the intervening ligament. 7, Styl<M process of the ulna. 8, Sarlkce of 
the radius and the ulna, where they articulate with the bones of the wrist. 9, Sty- 
lefd process of the radius. 

The METACARPUS, or palm of the hand, is composed of 
five bones, upon four of which, the first range of the finger- 
bones is placed ; and upon the other, the first bone of the 
thumb is placed. The Ave metacarpal bones articulate with 
the second range of carpal bones. 

How many bones in the wrist ? Describe Figs. 28 and 29. Where is the 
first range of finger bones placed ? The first bone of the thumb ? 
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The PHALANGES, or fiiigers, have three ranges of bones, 
whik the thumb has but two. The bones of the hand and 
fingers are hollow, and enlarged at each extremity, like the 
bones of the arm and fore-arm. The articulation of the 
fingers is similar to that of the elbow and shoulder joints. 

rig. 80. Fl«. 81. 



Fig. 80. u, The ulna ; b, the radios ; 8, the scaphoid bone ; l, the semllanar bone ; 
O. the cuneiform bone ; p, the pisifonn bone. These four form the first row. t, t, 
Tne trapesiam and trapezoid bones ; m, the onnagnum ; u, the unciform bone. These 
ibur form the second row. 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, The metacarpal bones of the thumb and fingers. 

Fig. 81. 10, 10, 10, The metacarpal bones of the hand. 11, 11, First range of fin- 
ger bones. 13, 13, Second range oi finger bones. 13, 18, Third range of finger bones. 
14 and 15, First and second bones of the thnnd). 

BONES OF THE LOWER EXTREMITIES. 

The lower extremities contain the femurs or thigh bone, 
ihepcUeUoj or knee pan, the ttbu^ the JUnUoj seven <£ones of 
the iarmsy or instep, five mgtatarsal bones, and fourteen bones 
of the toes ; making in both limbs sixty. 

The FEMUR is the longest bone in the system. It supports 
the weight of the head, trunk, tod upper extremities. At its 
upper extremity, the large, round head is placed in the 
acetabulum. This articulation is a perfect specimen of the 
ball and socket joint. 

This bone articulates with the dbia at its lower extremity. 

The PATELLA is a small bone connected with the tibia by 

How many ranges of bones have the Angers ? The thumb ? What is 
their structore ? Describe Fig. 30 and 31. Name the bones of the lower 
extremities. Describe the femur, or thigh bone. What kind of joint does 
itform? 
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a strong ligament The tendon of the extensor museles of 
the leg is attached to its uf^r edge. This bone is placed on 
the anterior part of the lower extremity of the femur, and 
acts like a pulley in the extension of the limb. 

The TIBIA, or shin bone, is the largest bone of the leg. It 
18 of a triangular shape, and enlarged at each extremitj. 

Fig. 8S. Fig. 88. 



Fig. 89. I, Represents the shaft of the tUgh bone. 3, A projection* named tha 
troenantar minor, to which some strong mascles are attached. 4, Trochantar ma- 
jor, to which the large mascl* of the hips are united. 8, The round head that 
enters Into the formation of the hkt Joint. 5, External condyle of the femur. 6, 
Internal condyle. 7, The sarAuse of the lower extremity of the thigh bone, that ar- 
ticulates with the tibia, and tpon which the patella slide**. 

Fig. 88. 1, Is the tibia. 6, The fibula. 8, The space between the two, filled with 
the inter-osseotts ligaments. 6, The Junction of the tibia and fibula at their npper 
extremity. 9, The external malleolar process, called the external ankle. 8. Tha 
internal malleolar procoss, called the internal ankle. 4, The surface of the lower 
extremity of the tibia, that unites with the astragalus to form the ankle Joint 7, 
The upper extremity of the Ubia, upon which the condyles of the femur rest. 



Describe the patella. The tibia. 
7* 
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The FIBULA is a smaller bone than the tibia, but of similar 
shape. It is firmly bound to the tibia, at each extremity. 
The tibia, the condyles of the femur, and patella, form the 
knee joint The tibia and fibula, with one of the tarsal 
bones, called astragulus, form the ankle joint. This is a per- 
fect specimen of the hinge joint 

The FOOT is composed of three sets of bones. The tarsaly 
meUUartdi' and phalangeal. * 



The fibula. How is the knee joint formed ? How the ankle joint ? How 
manj teti of bones in the foot ? How many tarsal ? 
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The METATARSAL bones are five in number. Tbey artic- 
ulate at one extremity with one range of tarsal bones ; at the 
Other extremity, with the first range of the toe bones. 

The seven tarsaly and five meUUarsal bones are united so 
as to give the foot an arched form, convex above, and con* 
cave below. This structure conduces to the elasticity of the 
step, and the weight of the body is transmitted to the ground 
by the spring of the arch, in a manner which prevents injury 
to the numerous organs. 

The PHALANGES, or toe ]i>ones, are fourteen in number ; 
each of the small toes has three ranges of bones, while the 
great toe has but two. y^ 

PERIOSTEUM. 

The PERIOSTEUM, from peri^ around, and os, bone, is a firm 
membrane covering the bones, except where they are tipped 
with cartilage, and the crowns df the teeth, which are protect* 
ed by enam^ This membrane has minute nerves, yet, like 
the bone, when healthy, it possesses but little sensibility. It 
is the nutrient membrane of the bone, endowing its exterior 
with vitality ; it also gives insertion to the tendons and con- 
necting ligaments of the joints. 

When this membrane covers the skull, it is named the peri^ 
eramumy from peri, around, and kranon, the skulL 

COMPOSITION OP THE BONES. 

The bones consist of a mixture of earthy and animal matter ; 
the existence of the first being proved by burning them. By 
this process they are rendered white, their weight is lessened, 
and they become brittle, from the absence of animal matter. 
That which remains is composed of the carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime. The animal part can be made evident by 
immersing a bone in weak acid. This dissolves the salts of 
lime, and there remains a cartilaginous body, flexible and 
elastic, retaining the same form as the bone, and, like cartilage 
or gristle, it may be knotted. 

How many metatnr^al ? What form does the union of the bones give the 
foot ? What protection does it give ? How many phalanges ? How many 
raifges of bones have the toes ? How many the great toe ? De»eri6t th$ 
yenostntm. Doe** this membrane possess sensibilihr ? What is it called oa 
the sknil ? 0/ what are ths bow* composed ? How demonstrated ? 
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Fig. S6. 



FIf . 86. Ol^es a line rlew of * perfect skeleton, irith tbe ontUnet of the loft 
mraiiB^Bg the bones, and ataowi the relatione of each. 



Let th« pupil with the plate before him, point oat the sitnatlon of the 
lofMt in thu eDgraving ; give their names, also a general description of each. 
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The earthy matter of bones gives them solidity and strengthy 
wYale the animal part endows them with vitality. 

OSSIFICATION OF THE BONES. 

The bones experience many changes before they arrive at 
maturity. At their early formative stage, they are a cartilage, 
which is covered by the periosteum. At this period, 3ie 
vessels of the cartilage convey only the white portion, or 
lymph of the blood ; subsequently they convey red blood. At 
this time true ossification commences at certain points, which 
are called the points of ossification. Most of the bones are 
formed of several pieces. This is seen in the long bones 
which have their extremities separated from the body by a 
thin partition of cartilage. It is some time before these sepa- 
rate pieces are united to form one bone. 

ng.87i 



Fig. S7. A section of the knee joint. The lower part of the shaft of the thlslk 
bone, and upper part of the body of the leg boue, are seen ossified at 1, 1. The carti- 
lagiBoos extremities of the two bones are seen at d, d. The points of ossification of the 
extremities, are seen at 2, 2. The patella, or knee-pan, is seen at c ; the point where 
oaalfloation commences, is seen at d. 

What are the difTerent uses of the component parts of bone ? Do bones 
change previous to maturity ? When they are cartilaginous what fluid passes 
through them ? When does true ossification commence ? 
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Wken the ossification is completed, the hones still continue 
to undergo different changes. They increase in bulk, and 
become less vascular, until middle age. In advanced life, the 
elevations upon their surface and near the extremities become 
more prominent, particularly in individuals accustomed to 
labor. As a person advances in years, the vitality diminishes, 
and in extreme old age the earthy substance predominates ; 
consequently they are extremely brittle. 

The bones are not only supplied with organic nerves, but 
with arteries^ veins, and absorbents. 



PHYSIOLOGY OP THE BONES. 



i- 



The bones are the frame-work of the system. By their 
solidity and form, they not only retain every part of the fabric 
in its proper shape, but afford a firm surfisice for the attach- 
ment of the musdes and ligaments. To give a clear idea of 
the relative uses of the bones and muscles, we will quote the 
comparison of another, though, as in other comparisons, there 
are points of difference. The " bones are to the body what 
the masts and spars are to the ship, — they give support and 
the power of resistance. The muscles are to the bones what 
the ropes are to the masts and spars. The bones are the 
levers of the system ; by the action of the muscles their rela- 
tive positions are changed. As the masts and spars of a vessel 
must be sufficiently finn to sustain the action of the ropes, so 
the bones must possess the same quality to sustain the aetioa 
of the muscles in the human body." We find them charac- 
terized by hardness, inflexibility, insensibility, and strength. 
By means of the bones the human frame presents to the eye 
a wonderful piece of mechanism, uniting the most finished 
symmetry of fi>rm with freedom of motion, and also giving 
security to many important organs. 

Some of the bones are designed exclusively for the protec- 
tion of the organs which they enclose. Of this number are 
those that form the skull, the sockets of the eye, and the cavity 
of the nose. Others, in addition to the protection they give 
to important organs, are useful in movements of certain kinds. 
Of this class are the bones of the spinal colunm and ribs. 

What is said of the varions cbanj^s of the bonos after ossiflcatioD ? WHh 
what are the bones supplied ? Gtve the physiology of the boius. What are 
the different offices of the bones ? 
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Others are subserrieot to motion. Of thiB class are the beses 
of the upper and lower extremities. 

PRACTICAL SUOGSSTIOKS. 

The health of the bones depends upon a supply of nutrient 
blood, and proper exercise. As a general thing, we see that 
among active and industrious men, when digestion is good, the 
lungs healthj and well-developed, with an abundant supply of 
pure air, they have also well-developed and well-formed limbs. 
On the contrary, persons who toil in damp rooms, who sleep 
in badly ventilated chambers, whose food is poor in quality 
and deficient in quantity, who pursue a laborious and exhaust- 
ing occupation for many hours continuously, and in unnatural 
positions, will have their bones more or less diseased. 

The kind and amount of labor should be adapted to the age, 
health, and development of the bones* The flexible bones 
of the child, and the brittle bones of the aged man, are not 
adapted, by their organization, to long-continued and hard 
labor. Neither are the yielding bones of the child fitted for 
long-continued sitting or standing in one position. The at- 
tempt to induce a child to stand or walk while very young, is 
unwise, and often productive of injury to the system. The 
lower Hmbs being imperfectly developed, and containing but 
a small amount of earthy salts, bend when the weight of the 
body is thrown upon them for any length of time. 

The bones that compose the spinal column and the ribs are, 
in the child, very soft and yieldmg. Such being the case, the 
clothing should be loosely fitted to the child. A very small 
amount of pressure upon the gelatinous ribs, will push them in 
upon the lungs, heart, liver, stomach, and other important in- 
ternal organs. The hip bones of the child, also, like the other 
bones, are soft and yielding. If the child be carried much 
upon one arm around the parlor, deformity may be produced. 
When it becomes older, the gelatin gives place to the earthy 
matter, which renders the bones firm to resist the action of the 
more mature muscles, and the forces operating upon them. As 
the child advances in years, the bones bend less easily, and are 

Upon what does the health of the bones depend ? Should labor be adapted 
to the deyelopraent of the bones ? Why should not the clothinjg of children 
be tight^ fitted ? Should children be carried in one position ? How does 
the quantity of the animal part of the bones compare with the earthy in 
chUdhood? 
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fraetured more readily. In middle age, the propordoos of 
gelatin and the carbonate and phospha^ of lime are more 
nearly balanced. The bones, at this period of life, are firm, 
elastic, and not so readily injured as in younger years, or 
in more advanced life. In advanced life, as they are found 
to be friable or brittle, if they are fractured, it will require a 
greater length of time to unite them than in middle age ; for 
the reason, that the gelatin is diminished, while the salts of 
lime have been very much increased. 

How does the animal part of the bones compare with the earthy in middle 
age? In old age? Whatis the effect of a predominance of earthy mattsr? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANATOMY OF THE JOINTS. 

The joints are composed of the extremities of the honeSy coT" 
Hlaaesy synovial membrane^ and ligaments. 

Cartilage is a smooth, solid, elastic substance, softer than 
bone. It forms upon the articular surfaces of the bones a thin 
incrustation. 

The STKOYIAL MEMBRANE is a thin, membranous lajcry 
which covers the cartilages upon the joints of the bones, 
whence it is bent back upon the sur&ces of the ligaments 
which surround and enter into the composition of the joints. 
Besides the Sjrnovial membranes, there are numerous smaller 
sacs of a similar kind, interposed between the surfaces which 
move upon each other so as to cause friction. These small 
sacs are often associated with the articulations, and are called 
the hursiB mucos€B. Thej are shut sacs, analogous in struc- 
ture to synovial membranes, and secrete a similar synovial 
fluid., Like the bones, the cartilages, ligaments, and synovial 
membranes are insensible when in health ; yet they are sup- 
plied with organic nerves, arteries, veins, and absorbents. 

The LIGAMENTS, from the Latin, ligare, to tie, are composed 
of numerous straight fibres, collected together and arranged 
into short bands of various breadths, or so interwoven as to 
form a broad layer, which completely surrounds the articular 
extreniities of the bones, and constitutes a capsular ligament 
These connecting bands are inelastic, glistening, and possess 
no sensibility when in health. They are found exterior to 
the synovial membrane. 

As the joints of animals resemble those of man, it would be 
a good exercise for the student to examine those of the ox or 
calf. The satin-like bands, called ligaments, will be seen run- 

Noffte the different partM of a Joint, Describe the cartilage. Describe the 
B ynovial membrane. What does it resemble ? Describe the bursss mucosa, 
what is said of the sensibility of the cartilages and other parts of the joints ? 
Of what are ligaments composed? What & the character of these ooimeot* 
ing bands ? 

8 
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ning from one bone to the other, under which will be seen the 
membranous bag, called the capsular ligament This is seen 
to be very smooth, as it is lined with the soft synovial mem- 
brane, beneath which is seen the cartilage, that may be cut 
with a knife, and under this is seen .the rough extremity of 
the ends of the bone. 

The different joints vary in range of movement, and in 
complexity of structure. Some permit motion in all direc- 
tions, as the shoulder ; some move in two directions, permit- 
ting only flexion and extensioaof the part, as the elbow; 
while others have no movement, as the bones of the head in the 
adult. Some joints are formed of two bones, as those of the 
shoulders, Angers, and toes ; some of three bones, as the elbow 
and ankle ; some of more than three, as the wrist, &c 

Fig. 88. Fig. 89. Fig. 40. 



FUf. 88. The knee Joint laid open. 1, The articular extremity of the thigh bone. «, 
t, The cnieial ligaments of the knee. 6, 7, The semi-lanar cartilages of the knee Joint. 
8, The attachment of the ligament of the pateUa to the tibia. 9, Al)arsft mticoaa under 
this ligament 10, The ligament that binds the tibia and fibula together. ll,Theinter- 
oaaeous ligament between the tibia andflbnia. 



Fig. 89 gives the relative position of the bone, cartilage, and synovial membrane. 
The bones are indicated by a, a; 6, 6, point out the cartilage covering the ends of 
these bones, outside of which is a dotted line ; this is the synovial membrane, which 



envelopes the heads of both bones, and is then doubled back £rom one to the other, 
as seen at e, c, c, «, c, e. 

Fig. 40 finely illustrates the relation of the extremities of the bones, cartilages, 
synovial membrane, and bursas mucosss, in the formation of Joints. 1. The femur di- 
vided, the articular extremity of which Is seen covered by a cartilage. 6, The tibia 
divided and likewise covered by an articular cartilage. % 4, Ligaments attached to • 
the patella (8). «•*• The synovial membrane, covering the cartilage that oierdsts 
fhe extremitr of the bones, flrom which It passes to line the ligaments seen at IS, S» 
and the patella at 8. 9, 10, 11 , Bepresent ligaments within the knee Joint. 6, A bnrsft 
mucosa seen under the tendon that connecu the patella and tibia. 7, A mass of flit 
Ibnnd axooad the Joints. By compaitng figs. 88, 88 and 40, a good idea or the stniotai* 
and arraagements of the Joints can be obtained. 
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Itff. 41. Fig. 42. 



I PlC.41. TbeUfsoMnti of the pelTisanA hip joint. 1, Thtlow«rp«rt of tht anterior 

"—iment of the vertebm. 8, A ligament wlUch extends trom one of the rertebra to 
•aeram. 8, A ligament which extends from the vertebra to the iliam. 4, Lig a- 

Jti that connect the lUam and sacrum. 5, The obtarator membrane. 6, Poai»art*s 

ligament. 7, Glmbemat's ligament. 6, The capeolar ligament of the hip joint. 9, 
The Ulo-ftmoral or acoesMuy ligament. 

Fig. 43. 1, llie saero-iliac ligament 2, The acetabnlnm. 5. The head of the thigh 
bone. 4, The nedi of the thigh l>one. 8, The ligament that binds the head of the thigh 
bone to the bottom of the acetabulum. 

Fig. 48. Fig. 44. 



rif . 48. The anterior ligaments of the knee Joint. 1, The tendon of the gaadricena 
•xtensor moscle of the leg. 2, The patella. 8, The anterior ligament of the patelw, 
near its Insertion. 4, 4, The synoTlal membrane. 6, The Internal lateral Ugamant. 
6. The lonf exteraal lateral ligament. 7. The anterior and superior ]- — ^ --^-'^ 
nnitee the llbuU to the UMa. 



rig. 44. The posterior ligaments of the knee Joint 1, The llgamant of Window. 
9, The tendon of seml-membranosus muscle. 8, Its insertion, showing the expanaiOB' 
of its fibres, ft, The Internal lateral ligament 1, 7. The external lateral Ugannnti 
IL The tendon of a moscle cat off. 9, The posterior tibial llgameat 
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Fig. 45. ]l8.-a. 



Fig. 48. 



Fig. 47. ATiewoftheligamentsapontlieapperiaifSftceof the foot. 1,9, Connect 
the odelt and Mtntffaliit bone. 8. Ccmnects the calcis, cuboid, and navicolare bonei. 
4, Connects the calcis and cuboid bones. S, Connects the naTicolare and onneUbnn 
bones. 6, The dorsal ligament of cuneiform bone. 7, Connects the oanellbrai and 
metatarsal bones. 8, The second metatarsal b<»ie, from which proceed three Ugavaeaia 
tomeeAneUbrm bones. 8, The cnboid bone, fVom which proceed UgMnenn to the 
metatanal bone. 10. Connects the third cnneifbim and third metatarsal bone. 11, A 
ligameat eoaaeetlng two of the metatarsal bones. 
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JP^JSi A^7'*'*'lf^!l«»«"iP'*P«"^"<>**^i*»l'^*- 1, Th« ertch boot, f, 
Tbe astrafolai hoam, S, lie nftrlcuUre bones. 4, ft. Connect th« ealeis and enbou 
' '^onnectitbt caldf and navicolart bones. 8itbe tendon of a mnecle. 9. 
ite of tkt UnMl and metaUTul bonea. 10. Th« caMslar Uiraroent of th* 
the great toe. 11, The lateral Ugamenta of the flnt Joints of the toes. 



6, Connectitbe ci 
The Ugamenu of the 1 
lint Joint of the great 



n2.4». 



Flg.W. TheU_^ 

piseess of scapula, t. Connects the elaricle and coracold process of scapula. S, Cob* 
Mcts the acromion and coracold process. 4, The coracold ligament, ft. The capsn* 
i^Ji!'*°^^^ ^' i°* shoulder Joint. 6, Connects the humerus and coracold procsii. 
7. The tendon of the IflAg head of"*-- '^' 



V, QfVoniiect me run ana sieraum. 
te Ugaments of the shoulder Joint. 1, Connects the cUvicle andaeromlMi 
pnla. f , Cc ---•---• — •-• ' - - . ^ ^ 



• The tendon of the kmg I 
Fig. 51. 



1 of the bleeps muscle. 



Flf. 63. 





Fig. ftl. 7, The homems. 6. The radius, ft. The ulna. 8, The ligament that con- 
neets the radius and ulna. 3, llie posterior ligament that connects the humerus and 
nlna. 1, The external lateral ligament that connects the humerus and radius. 

rig. 62. 7, llie humerus. 6, The radius. 6, The ulna. 8, 1'he interosseous lijra- 
mcnt that connects the radius and ulna. 2, The external lateral ligament. 1. The in- 
ternal lateral ligament. Fig. 61 is an external view of the Joint, wlilie 63 is an Internal 
Tlew. 

Tbe elbow Is more complicated than the shoulder Joint, but is less fVcqucntly dislo- 
cated ; yet, when It Is displaced, tbe iujurv is more serious and less uMnageable than 
in Joints of more simple structure. Thli is true of other complex Joints, as theknee 
•nd aiiUe. In no instance, when the Ugaroents of a Joint are in a healthy condition^ 
can there be displacement of the bones without laceration of soma of the UgamMrtl, 
tfca ■■■artloa cf tmptotes t» the oontraiy. 

8» 
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Fig. M. A, fti ft front view of the lateral Ugamenta of the flnfer Jolntik B. 1 ud% 
to ft Ttow of the anterior ligaments of the finger Joints. C, is a aide Ttow (^tM IfttHH 
Ugamenta of the finger Joints. 

PHYSIOLOGY OP THE JOINTS. 

The extremities of the bones which assist in forming the 
joints, are porous in their texture, and consequently, more 
elastic^ than if thej were more compact These*^ are covered 
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with a cushion of cardlage. The highly elastic and yielding 
character of these partSi serves to diminish the jar which the 
important organs of the system would otherwise receive. 

The synovial membrane secretes a viscous fluid, which is 
caSed tynavicty fh>m the Greek, mn, together, and Sam, an egg. 
This lubricating fluid of the jomts enables the suHkces of t^ 
bones and tendons to glide smoothly over each other, thus 
diminishing the friction consequent <hi their action. Li this 
is manifested the skill and omnipotence of the Great Archi- 
tect, for no machine of human invention supplies to itself, by 
its own operations, the necessary lubricating fluid. But, 
in the animal frame, it is supplied in proper quantities, and 
applied in the proper place and at the proper time. 

It is by the agency of the Ugammti, that the many small 
bones of the wnst and foot, as well as the larger bones of the 
system, are so securely bound together. Some of them are 
situated within the joints, like a central cord or pivot, (see 8, 
fig. 42.) Some surround it like a hood, and contain the 
lubricating synovial fluid, (see 8, 9, fig. 41,) and some in the 
form of bands at the side, (see fig. 45, 46.) 

The ligaments bind the lower jaw to the temporal bones, 
and the head to the neck. They extend the whole length of 
the spinal column, in powerful bands, both on the outer sur- 
face, within the spinal canal, and from one spinous process to 
another. They bind the ribs to the vertebrae, to the trans- 
verse process behind, and to the sternum in front; and this to 
the clavicle ; and this to the first rib and scapula ; and this last 
to the humerus ; smd this to the two bones of the fore-arm at 
the elbow joint ; and these to the wrist ; and these to each 
other and to those of the hand ; and these last to each other 
and those of the fingers and thumb. In ^be same manner, 
also, they bind the bones of the pelvis together, and the inno- 
minatum to the femur, and this to the two bones of the 
leg and patella, and so on, to the ankle, foot, and toes, as in 
the upper extremities. Thus the whole system of bones is 
imited and bound together in the most powerful and admirable 
manner, so as to possess, in a wonderful degree, mobility and 
firmness. 

Owe the pkynology of the iotnts. What renden the -extremities of the 
bones more elastic than their centres? What is synovia? Its office? 
Mention an instance of the snperiority of the animal machine over any of 
hmnan invention. What is the use of ligaments ? 
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PEACTICAX SUOOESTIOHS. 

It is seldom that a bone is dis^Jaced without mjarj to the 
connecting ligaments and membfanes. When thc»e connect- 
ing bands are lacerated, pain, swelling, and other sjmptoBis 
indicating inflammation, succeed, which should be removed hj 
proper treatment by a surgical adviser. 

In sprains, but few if any of the fibres of the amoecting 
ligaments are lacerated, but thej are unduly strained and 
twisted, which occasions acute pain at the time of the mjnrj. 
This spedes of injury to the system is foUowed by inflam* 
mati(m and weakness of the joints. The treatment of these 
injuries is sin^jkr to that of a dislocated bone after its i«diic- 
tion. The most important thing is rest 

In persons of scrofulous constitutions, and those in whom 
the system is enfeebled by disease, white-swellingi, and other 
chronic diseases of the joints frequently succeed sprains. 
Such persons cannot be too assiduous in adopting apn^r 
and early treatment of injured joints. 

Whtn m sprain a joint what are ixynred ? What treatment ihockl be 
adopted? 

4 
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CHAPTER V. 

* ANATOMY OF THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

MusbLBS are the moving organs of the animal frame. 
They oonstitate, bj their size and number, the great bulk of 
the body^ upon which they bestow form and sjmmetrj. In 
the limbs, they are situated around the bones, which they in- 
vest and defend, while they form, to some of the joints, their 
principal protection. In the trunks they are spread out to 
eodose cavities, and constitute a defensive waU, capable of 
yielding to internal pressure, and returning again to its origi* 
nal form. 

Their color is a deep red, which is characteristic o£ ^fieshf 
and their form is variously modified, to execute the varied 
range of movements which they are required to effect. 

Muscle is composed of a number of parallel fibres, placed 
side by side, and supported and held together by a delicate 
web of cellular tissue. Towards the extremity of the organ 
the muscular fibre ceases, and the cellular structure becomes 
aggregated and so modified as to constitute those cords called 
tendons, by which the muscle is tied to the surface of the 
bone. The union is so firm, that, under extreme violence, 
the bone will sooner break than permit the tendon to separate 
from its attachment 

In the broad muscles, the tendon is spread so as to form an 
expansion called aponeurosis. Muscles present various mod- 
ifications in the arrangement of their fibres in relation to their 
tendinous stnjpture. Sometimes they are completely longi- 
tudinal, and terminate, at each extremity, in a tendon, the 
entire muscle being spindle shaped. In other situations they 
are disposed like the rays of a fan, converging to a tendinous 

What are the muselee? What give sjrome^y of form to the human 
frame ? How are they situated in the limbs ? In the trunk ? What is 
their color ? Of what is mnscle composed ? Describe tendons. What 
is said of the nnion of the tendons with the bone ? Describe some of the 
different forms of mnsdes. 
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p(Hnt, and constitating a radiate muscle. Again they are 
pennifarm, oonverging, like the plumes of a pen, to one side 
of a tendon, which runs the whole length of the muscle, or 
thej are hipenniform^ convei^g to both sides of the tendon. 
ng. M. 



Fig. M. 1, Represents the directkm and arrangement of t)ie fibres InafI 

or spindle shaped muscle ; 2, In a radiated muscle ; 8, lu a pennlform mnscle ; 4, In a 
bipeimllbnn muscle. 

In the description of a muscle, we express its attachment 
by the terms "origin" and "insertion.** The term origin 
is generally applied to the more fixed or central attachment, 
or to the point toward which motion is directed ; ^hile inser- 
tion is assigned to the more movable point, or to that most 
distant from the centre. The middle, fleshy portion, is called 
the"beUy.'* 

Fig. 67. 




Fig. 57. A, a mnscnlar fibre of animal lift inclosed in Its sheath magnified, fan which 
the mnsrerse and longitudinal channels are seen ; B. an altlmateflbm of muscular 
fibre of animal life highly magnified ; C. a muscular fibre of animal Ufe, similar, but 
more highly magnified; D, a mnscnlar fibre of organic lift, flrom the urinary bladder, 
magnified six hundred ttroee; two of the nuclei are seen ; £, a mnscnlar fibre or 
oiiaolc llfe^ firom the stomach, magnified six hundred times. 



What meaning do anatomists ascribe to the " origki * 
•ertion?" The"beUy?»» 



afanraieie? ''Ill- 
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Two kinds of muscular fibres exist in the ftoimal eoonoiliji 
Tiz. : that of voluntary, or animal life, and that of inrolan- 
tary, or organic life. 

Fig. 58. 



Note. — Let the papil, in describing the engrayings of the muscular sys- 
tem, call into action the different muscles ; as, in elevatinir the angle of the 
mouth by contracting muscles 8, 9 azkd 10. The effect of the oontraotioA 
of other muscles on the system, and their attachments, can be noted in tha 
same manner. 

How many kinds of muscular fibre in the animal economy ? Explain HM' 
office of the' different muscles represented in Fig. 58, from the engraving. 
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The fibre of animal life is marked hj traosverae okamidb ; 
tjbe fibre of orgaoic life haa no transverse channels and » 
much smaller than the fibre of animal life» The most jae- 
markftble characteristic of organic life is the existence, from 
point to point, of swellings somewhat larger than the diameter 
of the fibre. 

Ftg. &9. 



How is the fibre of animal life marked ? Of organic life ? What if the 
Bott remarkable oharacteriitio of organio life ? Describe Fig. 90. 
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b stnicture, muscle is composed of bundles of fibres, of 
variable size, called ybwctcu/t. These are enclosed in a celln- 
tar, membranous investment, or sheath. Each fcucieuhtt ia 
eomposed of a number of smaller bundles of single fibres.. 
These have been distinguished by the name of ultimate Jik-eg,- 
The ultimate fibres consist of a number of ulttmaie fhrih, 
enclosed in a delicate sheath. 

Every muscle and each muscular fibre is supplied with ar- 
teries, veins, absorbents, and both sentient and motive nervous 
filaments. 

Fig. so. 



He. 60. BeprMcnts the moaclei of the eye. The bone abore and below flia ajnt if 
aeea la Its relative position, a, The external rectus muscle, the poeterlor attatdmiMEl 
Mparated and xnlsed. 6, The superior rectus, c. The Internal rectus, tf, The tefoikr 
rectos, e. The superior oblique. O, The trochlea, or pully through which its tea- 
don passes. The use of this tendon is to change the direction of the action of tUt.^ 
ttAsae. /, The optic nerve. 

The muscle a, turns the eye out. The mnsde &. rolls It upward. The auiicla «.; 
taras it towards the nose. The muscle d, turns it downward. The muscle «, rolls It . 
downward and inward. 

The number of muscles in the human body is more than 
four hundred ; in general, they form about the skeleton two 

What is meant by the tenn ** fasck^oli ? *' With what is every mnsealtt . 
fibre lapplied ? Describe F^;. 60. How many muscles in the human body ?J 
9 
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fiijert, and are distinguished into superficial and deep-seated. 
The names of the different muscles, or a description of Uiem 
itparatelj, arc not given, on account of their number; and 
aeqoiring their names and their origin and attachment, wonU 
not only be tedious, but of no practical utility. 

Fig. 61. 



How dlAtingtiished ? Describe Ftg. 61. 
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Muscles are divided into two great classes ; voltintary and 
involantary. They may be arranged in conformity with the 
general division of the body, into — 1. Those of the head 
and neck. 2. Those of the trunk. 3. Those of the upper 
extremity. 4, Those of the lower extremity. 

The muscles of the head and neck are represented in figs. 
5d, 59 and 60. The interstices between the different muscles 
are filled with adipose matter or fat. To the presence of this 
tissue, youth is indebted for roundness and beauty of form. 

The muscles of the trunk may be thus divided— -Ist. 
Those of the thorax and abdomen. 2d. The muscles of the 

back. 

rig. 62. 



Fig. 63. EepreMiits a Uteral vlewtrf tbe tninlt of tbe body. 1, The costal ori^dn 
of Ute lattlMimat donA muscle. 3, The serratus magnus. 8, Tbe upper part of the 
external obUaae. 4, Two of tbe external intercostals. 5, Two of the Internal Inter* 
eoeUUs. 6, The transversalis. 7, Its posterior aponeurosis. 8, Its anterior aponeu- 
itMis. 10, The right rectus muscle. 11, The arched opening left by Ponpart^^s llga> 
ment, thrtmgh wSlch fraiOTal hernia oasses. 13, 13, The g^ateos maximos and ten- 
ior mnoxia maaclea. 18, The crest of the ilium or haunch bone. 

The recti muscles bend the thorax upon the abdoiben, and 
through the medium of the transverse lines, are enabled to 

Into how many classes are miuclea divided ? 
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act when their sheath is curved inwards by the action of the 
transversales. The abdominal muscles are expiratory, and 
the chief agents for expelling the residuum from the rectum, 
the bile from the gall bladder, the contents of the stomach and 
bowels in vomiting, and the mucus and irritating substances 
from the bronchial tubes, trachea, and^asal passages by cough- 
ing and sneezing. To produce these effects they all act 
together. Their violent and continued action sometimes pro- 
duces hernia, and when spasmodic may occasion ruptures of 
the different organs. 

The contraction and relaxation of the abdominal muscles 
and diaphragm, stimulate the stomach, liver, and intestines to 
a healthy action, and are subservient to the digestive powers. 
If the contractility of their muscular fibres is destroyed, or 
impaired, the tone of the digestive apparatus will be dimin- 
ished by the deficient action of the abdominal muscles, as is 
the case in indigestion and costiveness. This is frequently 
attended by a displacement of those organs, as they gravitate 

rig. 63. 



Flf . es. Bepneenis the under or abdominal side of the dlaphrifm. 1, 9, 8, and 4, 
The larger musole, which Is attached to the margtai of the rlbe. M, The Unmeiit ar- 
•natam. 7, A email opening for one of the splanchnic nerves. S, and 10, the two 
Mtfiy pniars of the diaphragm, which are attached to the tidM and fonrth Inmbar 
Tertehm. 9. The yertebra. 11, The openbig for the pitssage of the aorta. IS, The 
opening for the oesophagtis. 13, The opening for the yena cava ascendetts. 14, The 
peoM magnos nuaide. 15, The qoadratos Itunborom. 
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to the lower portion of the abdominal cavity, when the ab- 
dominal muscles lose their tone and become relaxed. 

The DIAPHRAGM is the muscular division between the 
thorax and abdomen. It is composed of two portions, a 
greater and lesser muscle. The greater mtucle arises fiom 
the cartilage on the inner surface of the six inferior ribs. 
From these points, which form the internal circumference of 
the trunk, the fibres converge and are inserted into the cen- 
tral tendon. The fesser mtucle takes its origin from the lum- 
bar vertebrae by two tendons. 

The muscles of the back are numerous, and may be ar- 
ranged in six layers. 

Flff. 64. 



the 



«f. e4. Bfrnetentfl fha «tit, •econd, and part of ttie third ^f^X^ otmMmji 
M teck. The^t Uyer is shown on th« right, and tho second on the Itft ild^ 
9* 
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1, The trapezltu muscle. 2, Tho spinous processes of fhe vertebne. 8. The Acro- 
mion process and spine of the scapula. 4, The latlssirans dorsi muscle, ft, Tha 
deltoid. 6, The muscles of the back of tlie Bcapula. named infra-spinatus, teres ml. 
nor and teres major. 7, The external oblique. 8, The gluteus medius. 9, Tho 
• gluteus maximus. 10, The levator scapul». 11, and 12, The rbomboideus major 
and minor. IS, Tbe splonius capitis. 14, The splenius cqIU. 15, The yertebral 
aponeurosis. 16, The sorratus posticus inferior muscle. 17, The snora.8pinatu8. 
18, The infra-sphsatus. 19. The terea minor. 20, The teres major. 31, The long 
head of the triceps, passing between the teres minor and major to the upper arm. 33, 
The serratus magnus, proceeding from its origin to the base of the scapula. S8, The 
internal oblique muscle. 

The muscles 1, 11 and 12, draw the scapula back towards the spine. The muscles 
10, 11 and 12, draw the scapula upward toward the head, and slightly backward. 
The muscle 4, draws the arm by the side, and backward. The muscles 6 and 17, 
eleyate the arm. The muscles 8 and 9, extend the thigh on the body. The mus<doa 
1, 13, and 14, draw the head back and elevate the chin. The muscles 18, 19 Ad 90, 
draw the arm to the side and roll the hand out. The muscle 16, depresses the ribs in 
exphration. The muscle 22, elevates the ribs in inspiration. 

Fig. 65. 



^ lig. 65. Bepresents fbe fourth, fifth, and part of the sixth layer of the muscles of 
the back. li.The erector spinss muscle. 2, The sacro-lumbalis. 8, The longissl. 
nni dom. 4, Tne spinalis dorsi. 5, The cervlcalls decendens. 6, The transTer. 
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Mils eolU. 7, The tnnclMlo-mastoidenB. 8, The complexns. 9, The tnuiflremllt 
colli. 10, The semi-fipimiln dorsl. 11, The semi-spinttUs colli. 12, The rectuB oapi- 
tif pottlcns minor. 1-i, The rectus capitis posticus major. 14, The obllquua c«piUs 
■aperlor. 15, The oblu a us capitis inferior. 16, The anltifldus spine 17, 17, Th« 
levatoret costarum.. If, The inter-transTersalis. 19, The quadratus lumborum. 

The muscles 1, 3. 8, 4, 10, 16, 18 and 19. by their eontractlon, keep the spinal eol. 
wnn erect, when the muscles of both sides act ; but when the muscles on one dda 
only are called into action, the spine and body are carved laterally. The moselee ft, 
6. 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and IS, draw the head back and elevate the chin, when the mua- 
eiet on both sides act^ but when those on one side only contract, the head i» drawn 
iMCkward and to one side. The muscles 14 and 15, by their eontractlon, produoa a 
rotary movement of the head. The muscles 17, 17, elevate the libe In inapuratlon. 



MUSCLES OF THE EXTREMITIES. 

The musdes of the upper extremities are — 1. The 
muscles of the arm. 2. The muscles of the fore-arm. 8. 
The muscles of the hand. 

Fig. 66. Fig. 67. 



Fig. 66. Represents the muscles on the anterior aspect of the arm. 1, The cora- 
eoid process of scapula. 2, 3, Ligaments passing lYom coracoid process to the clavi- 
cle and acromion process. 4, The subscapularis muscle. 6, The teres major. 6, The 
ooraco-brachiaUs. 7, The hlceps. 8, The upper end of the radius. 9, The bracblalot 
anticus muscle. 10. The internal head of triceps. 

The muscles 7 and 9, bend the arm at the elbow. 

Fig. 67. Represents a posterior view of the upper arm showing the trlcepi mna- 
cle. 1, lu external head. 2, Its long, or scapular head. 8, Its Internal, or ehort 
bead. 4, The olecranon process of the uhia. 6, The capsular ligament of the inooMar 
joint. 

The triceps muscle extends the arm at the elbow. 
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FIf • ML flf. 191 
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Fig. 70. Fig. n. 



nc. 70. The taperflcia] layer of mnscles on the poRterinr aspect of the fbre-arm. 
IfTne lower part of the bicepe masole. 3, Part of the bmchialto anticm. 8, The lower 
part of the triceps inserted into the olecranon. 4, Tlic saplnator longua. A, The ex- 
tanior carpi radialla longior. 6, The extensor carpi radialls hrevior. 7, The tendons of 
imertion of these two musclet. 8, The extensor communis digltorum. 9, The extensor 
minimi digiti. 10, The extensor carpi alnaris. 11, The anconeus. 13, Part of the 
flexor carpi ulnaris. 13, The extensor ossis metacarpi and extensor prlml intemodil 
lying together. 14, The extensor secnndi intcmodii ; its tendon Is seen crossing the 
two tendons of the extensor carpi radialls longior and brevior. 15, The posterior an- 
nular ligament. The tendons of the common extensor are seen on the back of the hand, 
and their mode of distribution on the back of the fingers. 

The mascles 6, C and 10 extend the wrist on the fore-ann. The mtt«cte 8 extends the 
fingers. The muscle 9 extends the little finger. The mu<*c.Ie lA extends the metacarpal 
bone of the thumb, and its first phalanx. The mu<*cle 14 extends the last bone of the 
thumb. The muscles 10, 13 and 14 move the hand laterally. 

Fig. 71. The deep laver of muscles on the posterior aspect of the fore-ann. 1, The 
lower part of the humerus. 2, The olecranon. 8. The ulna. 4. The anconeus muscle. 
5. The supinator breyls. 6, The extensor ow»Ih niotaoarpi pollicU. 7, The extensor 
primi intemodil pollicls. 8. The extensor aecundi Intemodil pollicls. 9, The extensor 

Describe Fig«.70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75. 
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Indicia. 10, The flnt donal Interosaeoas muscle. Tho other three donua Interoeee 
oos looacles are aeen between the metacarpal bones of their respective flngere. 

The maacle 6 tame the palm of the hand up. The muscle 6 extends the metacaraal 
bone of the thumb. The muaclea 7 and 8 extend the first and second boaea of th« 
thumb. The muscle 9 extends the fore-flnger. 

rig. 72. 



workman than one who commences bis mechanical art at a Uter period. 
What is said of the short muscles of the hand ? 
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The muscles of the lower EXTRSiaTiES maj be divided 
into 1. Those of the thigh. 2. Those of the leg. 3. TboM 
of the foot. 

Fig. 73. Pig. 74. 



Fig. 73. The mascles of the anterior femoral region. 1, The crest of the lllani. S, 
Ita anterior fuperior spinous process. 8, The glutens medins muscle. 4, The tensor 
Dunoils ; its Insertion into the fascia lata is shown infbrlorly. 5, The sartorins. 6, The 
rectos. 7, The vastus extemus. 8, The vastns intemus. 9. The patella. 10, The 
niacas Intemus. Il.Thepsoas raagnxts.* 12, Thepectineus. IJ, The adductor lonifhs. 
14, Part of the adductor mugnos. 15. The gracilis. 

The muscle 5 draws one limb over the other, as a tailor does when sitting upon hla 
bench. The muscles 6, 7 and 8 extend the leg at the knee. The muscles 10 and il bend 
the thigh at the hip. The muscles 12, 13 and 14 draw one limb towards the other. 

ing. 74. The posterior femoral and gluteal region. 1, The gluteus medlus muscle, 
S, The gluteus maximus. S, The vastus extemus. 4, The long head of the biceps. 6. 
Its short head. 6, The semi-tendinosus. 7, The semi-merabranosus. 8, The gracilis. 
9, Apart of the inner border of the adductor magnus. 10, The edge of the saftoriua. 
11, The popliteal space, or ham. 12, The gastrocnemius muscle ; its two heads. The 
tendon of the biceps forms the outer hamstring ; and the tendons of the gracilis, semi- 
tondlnomif and semi-membranosos, form the inner hamstring. 

The muscles ] and 2 extend the thigh on the body. The muscles 4, ^, 6, 7 and 8 
btnd the leg at the knee. 
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Fig. 76. Fig. 76. 
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Wg. 77. ng. 78. 



Fig. 77. Represents the first layer of mnsclea of the sole of the foot ; this layer It 
•xpoeed by the removal of the plantar fascia. 1, The oh calcic. 2, The posterior 
Mit of the plantar fascia divided transversely. 8, The adductor poUicls muscle. 4, 
The adductor minirol dJglti. 5. The flexor brevis digitoruin. 6, The tendon of tha 
flexor longQs polUcis muscle. 7, 7, The lumbricalesi on the second and third to«a, 
the tendons of the flexor longns dif^torum, are seen passing through the bifurcatioii 
of the tendons of the flexor brevis digitorum on these toes. 

The muscle 8 separates the great toe from the others. The muscle 4 separates 
the tmall toe flrom the other toes. The muscle 6 bends the four small toes. Tha 
muscle 6 flexes the great toe. The muscles 7, 7, move the toes laterally. 

Fig. 78. Bepresents the third and part of the second layer of muscles of the sole of 
the foot. 1. The divided- edge of the plantar fascia. 2, The musculns accessorliu. 
8, The tendon of the flexor longns digitorum muscle, previous to its division. 4« 
The tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. 5, The flexor brevis' pollicis. 6. The ad- 
ductor polUcis. 7, The flexor brevis minimi diglti. 8, The transversus pedis. 9, In- 
terossel muscles, plantar and dorsal. 10, A convex ridge formed by the tendon of 
the peroneus longus muscle in its oblique course across the foot 

The muscle 8 assists in bending the toes. The muscle 5 bends flie great toe. The 
muscle 6 draws the great toe towards the others. The muscle 7 bends the small 
toe. The muscle 8 draws the metatarsal bones toward each other. The muscle 9 
mores the toes laterally. 

There are upon the foot, as well as on the hand, many short muscles, as represented 
In Figs. 79, 77 and 78. These muscles (represented in Figs. 77 and 78) aid the laiyer 
muscles upon the leg, in bending snd extending the bones of the foot : but they ars 
principally subservient to the lateral, oblique, and more delicate and rapid move- 
ments performed by these parts. Ordinarily, the range of movement in the lower 
extremities is more limited than the upper ; yet, instances have been known, in which 
the upper extremities were wanting, of persons aeqoirlng skill in penmanship, and 
irartons mechanical arts. 

In the year ISSQi there was a yoang srUst in Paris, who had neither hands nor anna, 
■nd only fbmr toes on each foot; and yet, by untiring perseverance and pradttoe, Im» 
WM abiU to sketch snd paint beantUhUy wi& hU feet. 

10 
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Fig. 79. 
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Fig. 80. 
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Fig. 79. An anterior riew of the mnscles of the body. 1 , Tlie fW>ntal bellies of th« 
occipito-frontalU. 2, The orbicularis palpebramm. 3, The levator labii superioris 
alieque nasi. 4, The svgomaticus major. 6, The zygoinaticas minor. 6, The mas- 
Viter. 7, llie orbicalaris oris. 8, The depressor labii infertoris. tf, The platjtma 
myodes. 10, The deltoid. 11, The pectoralis major. 12, The latissimus dorsL 18, 
The serrattts major anticus. 14, The biceps flexor cublti. 15. The tricepe extenaor 
cubiti. 16, The supinator radU lonans. 17, The pronator radii teres. 18, The ex. 
tensor carpi radiaUs longior. 19, Th« extensor osnii metacarpl poUicis. SO, Th« 
annular ligament. 21, The palmar fascia. 22, The obliqnus extemos abdominis. 
33, The linea alba. 24 'fhe tensor Tagbia femoris. 26, The psoas magnus. 27, Th« 
adductor longus. 28, The sartorius. 7», The rectus femoris. 80, The rastos ex- 
temns. 81, The vastus intemus. 82, The tendon patelbe. 83, The gastrocnemius. 
84« The tibialis anticus. 35, The tibia. 36, The tendons of the extensor communis. 



THE FASCIAE. 

Fascije are laminso, or membranes of various extent and 
thickness, distributed through the different regions of the body, 
for the purpose of investing and protecting the softer and 
more delicate organs. An instance is seen in the membrane 
which envelopes a leg of beef, and which is observed on the 
edges of the slices when it is cut for broiling. "When fVeshlj 
exposed, it is brilliant in appearance, tough and inelastic In 
the limbs, it forms distinct sheaths to all the muscles and ten- 
dons. It is thick upon the outer and least protected side of the 
limb, and tliinner upon its inner side. It is firmlj connected 
with the bones, and with the prominent parts of each region, 
as the pelvis, knee, and ankle, in the lower, and the clavicle, 
scapula, elbow, and wrist, in the upper extremity. It assists 
the muscles in their action, by keepmg up a tonic pressure on 
their surface. It aids materially in the circulation of the 
fluids in opposition to the laws of gravity. In the palm of the 
hand and sole of the foot, it is a powerful protection to the 
structures that enter into the formation of these regions. 

In all parts of the system, the separate muscles are not only 
invested by fasciae, but they are arranged in layers, one over , 
another. The sheath of each muscle is loosely connected with 
another, by the cellular membrane^ 

IMnBfudm, Where are the j distributed ? For what purpose ? fiyw 
•re t&e muscles invested ? How are they airanged in rogara to each othtfir ? 
Witii what is the sheath of each muscle connected ? 
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Fig. 81. 



Flf . 81. BeweMfits a transTerse section of the neck. The separate ransdef, m tbtgt 
•re arranged m layers, with their investing fasciae, are beautifully lepiiMntad. Al tiM 
fljttera Is symmetrical, figures are placed only on one side. 

1« Is the muscle that fonns the external layer upon the anterior part of tha naok, 
aeparated ftom the second layer of muscles, 5 and 8 by a fascia, represented at 8. 
The third layer fs seen at 9 and 10, separated by a fascia from the laeond lajer, and 
also from the fourth layer, seen at 11. 12, The trachea. 13, The oesophagus. 14,Tlia 
carotid artery and Jagular vein. 2, The muscle that constitutes the exterior layer at 
muscles upon the back part of the neck, separated from the second laver of muscles, 
seen at 19^ 30, 21, by the fascite, 8, 4. The third laver of muscles, 23, 2a, 24, 35, it 
separated n>om the second layer bv a fascia, and also from the fourth layer, seen at 36. 
The fifth layer, at 37, separated from the fourth bv a fa.<icia, like the other muscles* 
28, Is one of the cervical vertebra, in the trunk the muscles are arranged in layers, 
■unrounded by fascism, as in the neck. The same is true of the muscles of the upper 
and lower limbs. 

PHYSIOLOOY OF THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

The peculiar characteristic of muscular fibres is contracHlitf/f 
or the power of shortening their substance on the application 
of stimuli, and again relaxing, when the stimulus is withdrawn. 
This is illustrated in the most common movements of life. 
Call into action the muscles that elevate the arm, by the 
influence of the will or mind, (the common stimulus of the 
muscles,) and the arm and hand are raised ; withdraw this 
influence by a simple effort of the will, and the muscles, before 
rigid and tense, become relaxed and yielding. 

The contractile effect of the muscles in producing the varied 
movements of the system may be seen in the bending of the 
elbow. The tendon of one extremity of the muscle is attached 

What does Fig. 81 represent ? What is the peculiar characteriitio of 
musculdr fibres ? 

10* 
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to the shoulder bone, which acts as a fixed point ; the tendon 
of the other extremity is attached to one of the bones of the 
fore-arm. When the belly of the muscle contracts or shortens, 
its two extremities approach nearer each other, and by the 
approximation of the terminal extremities of the muscle, the 
joint at the elbow bends. On this principle, all the joints of 
the system are moved. This is illustrated in fig. 82. When 
the fibres of a muscle contract, while the two extremities are 
brought nearer each other, the contracted part of it or belly 
becomes fuller and harder. 

The muscles exercise great Influence upon the system. It 
is by their contraction that we are enabled to pursue different 
employments. By their action the farmer cultirates his fields 
the mechanic wields his tools, and the author his pen, the 
sportsman pursues his game, the orator gives utterance to his 
thoughts, the lady sweeps the keys of the piano, and the young 
are whirled in the mazy dance. As the muscles bear so in- 
timate a relation to the pleasures and employments of man,.a 
knowledge of the laws by which their action is governed, and 
the conditions upon wluch their health depends, should be 
possessed by all. 

Fig. 82. 



Fi^ 83. 1, The humerus, or flret bone of Uie arm. 2, One of the bones of Um fbra- 
arm, to which the muscle (3,) that bends the elbow, is attached at 4 5. The attaeb- 
ment of thto muscle to the humerus, at its upper extremity. 6, The elbow Joint. 7, 
A weiRht In the hand, to be elevated by the contracUon of the muscle seen at 8; aa 
tlia bones of the fore-arm (2,) are brouKht to the lines indicated by ***, tba beUy of 
tlta muscle (3) contracts, and its two ends arc brought nearer together. 

How is the elbow bent ? By the agency of what part of the system 
is eyery movement effected ? Why is it important that eyery individual 
•lioi^dknow the laws on which the health of the mosoles depends ? 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 



In order that the sixe of muscles may be adequale -to the 
power demanded of them, it is necessary that, — 

1st. The muscles should be used with aUemaU rest It is a 
law of the system that the action and power of an organ are 
commensurate, to a certain extent, with the demand made 
upon it, and it is a law of nature that wheneyer a mnsde is 
called into frequent use, its fibres increase in thickness within 
eertain limits, and become capable of acting with greater foree ; 
while, on the contrary, the muscle that is little used, decreases 
in size and power. Hence, every appendage to the dress of 
ladies which prevents free motion of tiie musdes of the diest 
and spine, weakens the muscles dius restrained, and not wAj 
prevents the i»oper expansion <^ the lungs, but by weakemag 
the musdes which sustain the spine, induces curvature and 
disease. Whalebone, wood, steel, and every other unyielding 
substance should be banishal from the toilet as enoasies of the 
human race. 

The reason why action increases the size of the musdes is 
obvious when we recollect that arterial blood is supplied to 
evay organ of the system, in proportion to the extent and 
eilergy of its action. On the other hand, when an organ is 
not duly supplied with nutrient blood, it becomes enfeebled, 
and gradually loses its power <^ action. Compare the arm 
of the smith, who works at the anvil, with the limb that has 
been supported in a sling ; the arm of the one will be found 
large and firm, while that of the other is small and soft In 
the one, the action of the vessels is energetic ; in the other 
sluggish. 

Let the inactive boy and girl, or gentleman and lady, re- 
member this, when complaining of want of strength, loss of 
appetite, depressed spirits, — when they are seeking some 
sovereign remedy for their complaints, — apparently unmind- 
ful that God, in his infinite benevolence, has adapted the 
bones and musdes to action. For sedentary persons, that 
kind of exerdse is best which brings into action the greatest 

What is the first condition ? What resnlts follow the restriction of the 
mnseles of the chest and spine ? Why does action increase the size of th« 
mnscles ? What comparison is made ? What advice is giren to those of 
indolent habits? yHiat exercise is best for sedentary penons ? 
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number of muscles. Hence, for school-girls, jumping the rope 
is an excellent exercise, especially if it can be practised in the 
open air ; but this exercise caunot be taken with safety, if the 
young giii persist in wearing the apparel Ugfat around the 
lower part of the chest 

2d. The muicies should not be compreesed. Compression 
prevents the blood from passing to those parts widi freedom ; 
consequently, they are not supplied with material to renovate 
diem and promote their growth. Again, pressure stimulates 
the absorbents to action ; by the increased activity of these 
vessels, the muscles are attenuated. In the case of a man 
with a fractured limb, the muscles are not only enfe^ed bj 
inaction, but diminished in size, by compression from the dress- 
ing. Limbs enfeebled in this way will not recover their sise, 
tone, and strength, until the bandages have be^i removed, 
and a proper amount of exercise has been taken. The 
pressure of tight dresses, under the name of a ^snug fit," 
enfeeUes the muscles d the back, and is a common cause 
of projecting shoulders and curvatures of the spine. 

3d. Muscles should be abundantly supplied with pure Uood. 
The £>llowing conditions are essential to this state of the 
blood, namely, a healUiy state of the digestive orgwis, a 
proper quantity and quality of food, taken at due intervals, 
and when die system is in a condition to digest atim^it. (See 
chapter on Digestive Organs.) Purity of blood also requires 
attention to the skin. It should be kept warm by proper 
clothing, dean by bathing, and be acted upon by pure air and 
good light. (See chapter on the Skin.) As the blood is 
oxydated and divested of a portion of impurity in the lungs, 
they should have ample volume, possess good health, and 
be supplied with pure air. The movements of the ribs and 
diaphragm should be unrestricted. (See chapter on the 
Lungs.) 

In aU instances, muscular power is greatest when the £>re- 
going conditions exist ; consequendy, it is of practical impend 
tanoe to the laboring mechanic, the industrious agriculturist^ 
die man of leisure, and not less so to the ladies, whatever 
avocation of life they pursue, to observe them. 

What it the second condition ? Why is compreesion of a mascle ii\jiiii- 
0118 ? What is another reason Tot muscles becoming attenuated ? What is 
« common cause of projecting shoulders and carved spines ? What is tiie 
third condition ? When is muscular power greatest ? 
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Flff. 88. Fig. t4. 



rif . 84. TlM erect and correct podtioii for stuiding is represented. Us. 83. T1i« 
stooping and deformed position is Qlostrated. This deformity can be correcteti. it' the 
yoath wlU flreqaently practise throwing the shoulders hack, and walk, as well a^ Ktitnd 
«rect. Pupils while standing during recitations, often inadvertently assume the leao- 
Inf attttude, and it is the duty of teachers to correct this position when assumed. 

4tli. The attitude of children in standing has been mnch 
neglected both by parents and teachers. Let the stooping 
posture be acquired in youth, and we are quite certain of 
seeing the stooping shoulder in old age. Hence, the impor- 
tance of duly exercising the muscles of the back ; for when 
they are properly developed the child can stand erect In 
this attitude the shoulders will be thrown back, and the chest 
will become broad and full. But, on the contrary, let the 
youth acquire the habit of inclining his head and shoulders, 
and the chest will become contracted, the muscles of the back 
enfeebled, and the deformity thus acquired will progress to 
advanced age. 

Have the attitudes of children been n^eoted ? Why shoold a child be 
tM^t to stand erect? 
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Fig. 86. Bepreaents the proper and phyriologlcal positioii In ilttliif . 

The position of a child or an adult, when sitting, conduces 
to a healthy or unhealthy condition of the system. The child 
should he taught to sit erect when employed in study or work, 
as this attitude favors a healthy action of the various organs 
of the system, and conduces to beauty and symmetry of form* 

Scholars are more or less inclined to lean forward and place 
the elbow on the table or desk, for support ; and this is often 
done when their seats are provided with backs. Where there 
is a predisposition to curvature of the spine, na position is 
more unfavorable or more productive of deformities than this, 
for, it is usually continued in one direction, and the apparent 
deformity it induces is a projection of the shoulders. If the 
girl is so feeble that she cannot sit erect, as represented in 
fig. 85, let her stand, or recline on a couch ; either is preferable 
to the position represented in fig. 86. 

In nimishing school-rooms care should be taken that the 

Why should a child sit erect ? What is the effect of the leaning attitude ? 
Design of figures 83, 84, 85, 86 ? If the girl be so feeble that she is nnabto 
to sit erect, what attitudes are preferable? 
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Beats for the scbolars are provided with appropriate baek% 
and the desks should not be so low aa to compel them to lean 
forward in examining their books. 

Fig. 86. 



5th. Helaxation mast follow contraction, or in other words, 
rest must follow exercise. This is a fundamental law of the 
muscular system. The necessity of relaxation, when a muscle 
has been called into action, is seen in the example of a boy 
extending his arm with a book in his hand, as a punishment 
The boy can keep the arm extended but a short time, make 
what effort he may. It is also seen in the restlessness and 
feverish excitement that are evinced by persons gazing on 
troops during days of review. ^ The same is noted in shopping. 
Such employments call into action the muscles that support 
the spinal column in an erect position. This languor, or 
uneasiness, is muscular pain. The long-continued tension 
and stretching of a muscle enfeeble its action, and eventually 
destroy its contractility. 

What should be done in ftumishlng Bchool-rooms ? What is the funda- 
mental law of the muscular system? Give examples of the nacessitj of 
relaxing the muscles. 
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In scbooly the small ehildren, afler sitting a short time, b^^ 
oome restless. If thetr posiUon be cbaoged, their imperfeetlj 
developed muscles will acquire tone, and will again support 
the spinal column erect without pain. Compelling children 
to sit erect for a long time, is an evil practice ; for it is a vio- 
lation of the muscular law, and too frequently produces the 
lateral curvature of the spine and projecting shoulder. 

FUr.87. 



In easet of projecting shoolden, aa here represented (flg. 87), then la mifonnly 
MUTAtnre of toe aplnal column. 

The necessity of frequent intermissions or recesses in scho^ 
is founded on die organic law of muscular action, alternating 
with rest 

The younger and more feeble pupils are, the greater the 
necessity for frequent recesses. We would not have the 
teaicher think that one half of the time, at least, should be 
spent in giving the pupils intermissions ; or the mother, that 
her daughter is going to school to play. But we maintain 
that recesses should be given ; and that they should be short 

Whj sbonld not amall children be confined in one position for a lonff 
lime ? What evils result from this practice ? What class of papils shoqla 
hare recesses most frequently ? 
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and freqaent for snudi and feeble scholars. If iudi were the 
{Hoactice, young misies would uot complain of weakneta in tho 
9j^ae and limbs and of a dislike for schooL 

rig. 88. 



Tif . SB. B«|irea«iiti tlie eondltion of the spine or back Ixme where projeetleiie of 4M 
ikoaUen ere eeea, or where one sboalOer prdects. In each caeee, thwe li alwajtm 
tatenl e«rre of the epinel cv^lumn ; uaaellj there are two, ai seen mow. 

The Ttbset the tower part of the chest hollow in, aiMl cattle other rtdethpy p M j te a 
One hip Ukewise projects. 

Exbattstkm is the inevitable result of continued tension and 
BQoiscalar contraction. For example, let a lady ply the needle 
« quickly for some hours, and the muscles of the bads and right 
arm will become exhausted, which will be indicated by a sense 
of weariness in these parts. A change of employment and 
position calls into action a different set of muscles, and relieves 
the exhausted organs. Much more labor will be accomplish- 
ed by taking time to relax the exhausted muscles, or by so 
changing the employment as to bring into action a new set of 
muscles ; the woodman thus relieves himself, by sawing aoA 

— — — . ; i— -^ 

Wiiat eflfeot has the eontioaed tension of a nrasde ? Give an 
flrom the ezhaoftioo of the mwetei. 
11 
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■plitdng alternately. This principle applies to the labor of 
the horse and ox ; and it is also applicable to all kinds of em- 
ployment. A disregard of the laws of the mnsdes is attended 
with weighty consequences. With the invalid convalescing 
from fever, relapses result from inattention to these laws. 
When a patient is recovering from sickness, his physician 
should take care that his exercise be proper, neither too 
much, too little, nor too long continued. 

6th. Every fibre of each muscle is connected with the brain, 
by white cords, that pass (rom its base and the spinal cord. 
Throngh the agency of these cords, called nerves, the brain 
imparts to the muscles a nervous influence, that induces 
contraction or action in them. Consequently, the health, 
activity, and size of the brain, spinal cord, and nerves, modify 
muscular action. If the brain be healthy, muscular action 
will be more efficient than if it were diseased. This is illus- 
trated by the muscular prostration observed in typhus fever, 
apoplexy, inflammation of the brain, and intoxication. The 
cessation of the action of the muscles, while the brain is 
inactive, illustrates the influence that the nervous system 
exerts upon muscular energy. If the spinal cord, or the 
nerves distributed to any set of muscles, be destroyed, their 
contractility and sensibility will cease. Compression of. the 
nerves, in any member of the system, destroys or impairs its 
•ensibility on movements. The want of sensibility, and the 
diminished strength of the lower limbs, sometimes experienced 
after sitting upon a hard bench, are illustra^ons of the efiects 
of compression of the nerves. In this instance the sciatic 
nerve, distributed to the leg, is compressed. 

It has been observed among men of the same size, that a 
wide difference exists in their muscular strength and activity. 
This depends upon the size and number of the nerves, and 
the size and activity of the brain. Men having large nerves 
leading to the muscles, with the brain active, will peribrm 
feats of strength and agility, that other men, of the same size, 
cannot eflect. Bope dancers, harlequins, and other perform- 

What is one cause of relapse of fever ? Is every fibre of each muscle 
Qonnected with the brain ? What is the medium of this connection ? What 
eirciimstftnces modify muscular action ? State cases in which muscular 
ytion will be inefficient. What effect has compression on the nerves? 
Give an exampM. On what docs the difference m muscukr activity and 
strength depend ? 
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era of feats, are persons thus constituted. Persons with small 
muscles, and largely developed nervous systems, wiU some- 
times exhibit very great muscular power for a time, but it 
will not be of long continuance, unless the bi'ain is function- 
ally diseased, as in hysteria. Men of large muscles and small 
nerves, can never perform feats of great strength, but they 
have the power of endurance, and are better capacitated for 
continued labor. Thus we cannot judge of the ability of a 
person to make exertions and continue them, by their stature 
alone. Strength, and the power of endurance, are the result 
of the combination of well-developed muscles, large nervefly 
and a fullnsized, healthy, and active brain. 

Fig. 89. Fig. 00. 



Fig. 89. 1, A perpendlenUur lint ftom flu ecntra of the fMt 9, The tptaud oolamtt 
with Its natuna curves. The lower lUnbs are stwight, the body perpendicular, the 
■faoolders thrown back, and the head erect. As the head and shoaldeis are poetextor 

What is said of those persons who hate small muscles, and lar«l j devel- 
oped nervous systems ? Of those who have lai^ge muscles, and small nerves ? 
Upon what do strength and the power of endurance depend f 
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to the Mfi»endltfular line (1) they balance the portion of the trunk ant^^T Jto th« 



Une. Tbtoereet position of the bodv and head 1« alwara aceompanied tvitli a 
Jower limbs. Here the body In balanced apon the spinal column and Joints of the 
lower extremities, so that the roascles are not kept In a state of tension. 

Fig. 90. 1, A perpendicular line from the centre of the feet, 2, Keprescnts the 
nnnatural cnrred spinal column and its relative position to the perpendicular, (1 ). 
^e lower limbs are seen curved at the knee, and the body is stoopiug forward, 
while standing in this position the mascles of the lower limbs and back are in steady 
tensloa, wliich eaduuiats and weakens tbem. 

7th. A person whose position is erect, will stand longer^ 
walk farther^ and perform more labors than an individucd 
whose position is stooping^ ha equal in aU other respects. 
This arises from two circumstances. 1st. To maintain a mus- 
cle in a state of contraction, an influence is transmitted to it 
from the brain. The fewer the muscles in a state of tension, 
the less the draught upon the nervous system, and the less its 
exhaustion. In an erect position, the trunk and head are 
balanced upon the bones and cartilages of the spinal column. 

If the body slightly incline forward, the muscles attached 
to the posterior side of the spine, by a gentle contraction, will 
bring it to the perpendicular and even incline it backwards. 
This is inunediately removed by a slight contraction of the 
mascles upon the anterior side of the spinal column. Con* 
sequently, in the erect position, there is constant slight oscil- 
lation of the body backwards and forwards, like the movement 
of a pendulum ; while, in the stooping posture, the muscles 
on the posterior side of the spinal column are kept in a state 
of oontinaed tension and contraction, to prevent the body from 
falling fcHTwards. This enfeebles the muscles of the back and 
exhausts the nervous energy, while the erect position favors 
their development and powers, as contraction alternates with 
relaxation. 

2d. When it is necessary to call into action a portion of the 
mascles of the system in the performance of any duty, as 
those of the lower limbs in walking, if the muscles of other 
parts are in a state of inaction, the influence of the nervous 
system can be determined in an undivided manner upon those 
parts of the lower limbs in action ; hence, they will not so 
soon become wearied or exhausted, as when this influence is 
divided between a greater number of muscles. In perform- 
ing any labor, as in speaking, reading, singing, mowing, sew- 
ing, ^bc, there will be less exha^istion, and the effort can be 



Give the vmmiis vhy a person who stands erect will walk farther, and 
perferm move khor than if he assumed the stooping posture. 
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longer maintained in the etect position of the body and head, 
than in the stooping position, and for the before-mentaoned 
reasons. 

Hie same principle applies to the position in sitting; let a 
person incline forward, and the mnsdes upon the hixk are 
brought into a state of tension, which exhausts and enfeebles 
the nervous system in a greater degree, than if the erect at- 
titude was assumed. 

8th. The mind exerU a great influencB upon the Jone €md 
ccntrtKtile energy of the muscular $y$tem. A ^person acting 
under a healthy mental stimulus, wm make exertion with less 
fatigue than he would without this incentire. For an illtis- 
tration, a sportsman will pursue his game miles wMiocit 
fatigue, while his attendant, not having any mental stiamlns, 
will become weary. Again, let him spend some houn kk 
pursuit of his favorite game without success — afeeftag of 
languor creeps over him ; but while he is thus fatigoed and 
dispirited, let him catch a glimpse of the game, — his wearied 
feelings are immediately ^ssipated, and he presses on witk 
renewed energy and recruited strength. 

This principle was well illustrated in the retreat from Bu»- 
sia of the defeated and dispirited French army. When bo 
enemy was near, they had hardly strength safltetent to carry 
their arms ; but no sooner did they hear the report of the 
Bussian guns, than new life seemed to pervade them, and 
they wielded their weapons powerfully, until the ^ was i^ 
pulsed ; then, there was a relapse to weakness, and prostrth 
tion followed. It is thus with the invalid when ri^g for hit 
health ; — relate an anecdote, or excite this mental stimukis 
by agreeable conversation, and mueh benefit will accrue from 
the ride to the debilitated person. So it is in the daOy avo- 
cations of life ; if the mind have some incentive, tiie tiresome- 
ness of labor will be greatiy diminished. Let an air of dieer^ 
fulness ever pervade our every employment, and, like music, 
" it sweetens toil." 

Why can a person perform more labor and sit longer, when the poehiM 
is erect, then when inclined ? Doe^ the mind have an^ influence upon 
raascolar contractility ? Give an illnstration of mental stimnlus cooperat- 
ing with mnscnlar activity in the case of a sportsman. Give an ilrastra- 
tion of mental stimnlos cooperating with mBsealar activity in the case of 
the dispirited French army, in their retreat from Bmeia. Can a onion of 
mental impulse and muscular acticm be beneficial to an invalid 7 How? 
Does the same principle apply to those who labor ? 
11 • 
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Facts illastrative of the inutility of callmg the mnsclet into 
action, without the codperation of the mind, are seen in the 
spiritless aspect of manj of our boarding school processions, 
when a walk is taken merely for exercise, without having in 
view an attainable object. But present to the mind a botan- 
ical or geological excursion, and the saunter will be ex- 
chiuiged for the elastic step, — the inanimate appearance, for 
the bright eye and glowing cheek. The difference is simply, 
that in the former case, the muscles are obliged to work with- 
out that full nervous impulse so essential to their energetic 
action ; and that, in the latter, the nervous influence is in full 
and harmonious operation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that a walk simply for 
the sake of exercise can never be beneficiaL Every one, 
unless prevented by disease, should consider it duty to take 
exercise every day in the open air; if possible, let it be 
bad in combination with harmonious mental exhilaration ; if 
not, let a walk be made so brisk^as to produce rapid respira- 
tion and circulation of the blood, and in a dress that shall not 
interfere with free motions of the arms and free expansion of 
the diest 

9th. When the muscles have been exhausted by severe 
and long-continued exercise, or the brain and nervous system 
by protracted mental effort, the muscles are unfitted to main- 
tain the system erect in standing or sitting for a considerable 
time, as the nervous system, in its exhausted state, cannot 
supply a sufficient amount of its peculiar influence to main- 
tain the supporting musdes of the body and head in a state 
of contraction. Hence, a child or adult, when exhausted, as 
above described, should not be compelled to stand or sit erect 
in one posture, but should be permitted to vaiy the position 
frequently, as this rests and recruits both the muscular and 
nervous system. Attention to this fact and to the practice 
of bathing and applying friction to the limbs after violent 
exercise, particularly when an undue amount of unaccus- 
tomed exertion has been made, would prevent much of the 
stiffness and soreness so frequently experienced. 

10th. Upon the training or education of the muscles, in a 
measure, depends the power of giving different intonations in 

GiTe ftn instance of the diiTerent effect* produced by the absence and 
vfesence of the mental etimnlns. Upon what does the power of giving dif- 
lerent intonations in reading and speaking depend ? 
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readlagt speaking, and singing. Tbe varied and rapid execU'^ 
tions in penmanship, and all mecbanical and agricultural 
employments are also dependent upon tbe tnuning of th« 
muscles. It is bj bi^ving control over this part of tlM 
system, tbat efficiency is attained in any art. As muscular 
contraction is effected by a stimulus from the brain through 
the agency of the nerves, to produce this steady and effective 
contraction of the fibres, these organs, viz : the brain and 
nerves, should be healthy. In the first effort of muscular 
education, the contraction of the muscular fibres is irregular 
and feeble, as may be seen when the child begins to walk, or 
in the first efforts at penmanship. Repeated efforts render 
the muscular contraction obedient to the will. 

In writing, two things are necessary, viz : To acquire the 
form of the letter, and the power of making it. The first 
18 attained by inspection of the letter. The second ia ac- 
complished by calling into action the muscles that move the 
arm, hand and fingers. To make letters of a given form, the 
muscles must be educated to contract and relax steadily and 
harmoniously. 

To effect this, the muscles should not be rigid, but relaxed, 
so as to be at the command of the will. A violent and rigid 
contraction of the large muscles that bend and extend Sie 
arm, hand, and fingers, very much lessens, or entirely pre- 
vents the lateral movements of these parts, which are pro- 
duced by the action of much smaller muscles. See Figs. 
C6, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 72. 

Let any person call into vigorous action the muscles that 
bend and extend the hand, and he will find its lateral move- 
ments more difficult and much restricted. Again, rigidly 
extend the fingers by a vigorous contraction of the muscles 
upon the lower part of the arm, and the lateral movement, 
of the fingers seen in their separation, cannot be made. A 
similar restriction attends the oblique movements of these 
parts when the large muscles are called into energetic action. 

These lateral and oblique movements are essential to ease, • 
freedom, and rapidity of writing. Consequently, the relaxed 

Throngh the action of what ngencyis every mechanical movement made? 
When a child begins to walk, why are its steps so irregular ? What two 
things are requisite in penmanship ? How can the second be effected ? 
What results from having the large muscles tbat bend and extend the arm 
rigidly contracted ? 
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State of the muscles of the arm, hand, and fingers, is < 
tial to learning the art of writing with elegance and rapidity. 
When the arm, hand, and fingers^ are rigid, a set of mosdes, 
riz : the large ones that bend and extend these parts, are 
called into too intense action. This requires of the small 
muscles that produce the lateral movements, an effort which 
ihey cannot make, or can with difficulty accomplish. 

To a deficient analysis of the movements of the arm, hand, 
and fingers, on the part of teachers and pupils in penman- 
ship, is to be ascribed the great want of success in acquiring 
this art The pen should be held loosely, for the reasons 
given above, but always in the proper position. When thua 
held, the scholar should make an effort to imitate some defi* 
nite copy as nearly as possible. The movements of the 
fingers, hand and arm, necessary to accomplish this, should be 
made with ease and rapidity, as is the case when a papH 
writes with a pencil upon a slate, — striving, at each effort, to 
imitate the copy more nearly. 

' In order to train or educate the muscles in mowing, danc- 
ing, singmg^ playing the piano, and learning mechanical 
trades, or anything else, the muscles of the parts called into 
action must be relaxed, so as to be under the control of the 
wilL Let the woHl be done as correctly as possible, at the 
first tiiaL Let there be judicious repetition, and soon the 
muscles will act readily and harmoniously in obedienoe to 
mental infiuence. 

Why bave so xnanj pnpils faUed in Requiring elegant penmanthip? la 
•dttoaiing the mnsoles what thoald be the first trial ? 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

Tfllfi ABDOMEN is the inferior or lower cavity of the trank 
of the body. It is bounded in front and at the sides by the 
lower ribs and abdominal muscles, behind by the spinal 
odomn and abdominal muscles, above by the diaphragm, and 
below by the pelvis. It contains the organs subservient to 
ctigettimi, namely, the stomach, the intestines, the Hver, the 
pancreas, the spleen, and the oi^ans of excretion. 



ANATOJIT OF THE DIOESTIYE OBOANS. 

The digestive organs are divided into the jawi^ ioHvary 
gkmdij mouth, pharynx, cMophagus, stomach, tmaU and largt 
fntetHnes, lacUms, ^omcic duct, liver, spleen, andpanerecu. 

The JAWS have been described in the chapter on the bones. 
(See page 67.) 

The SALIVARY GLANDS are six in number ; three on each 
side. They aire named the parotid, the submaxiUatyj and the 
wbUngtud, 

The parotid gland, the largest, is situated in front of the 
external ear, and behind the angle of the jaw. A duct from 
this gland, named Steno's, opens into the mouth, opposite the 
second molar tooth of the upper jaw. 

The submaxillary gland is situated within the lower jaw, 
anterior to the angle. Its excretory duct, (Wharton's,) opens 
into the mouth by the side of the frsBUum, or bridle of the 
tongue. 

The sublingual gland is elongated and flattened, and situ- 
ated beneath the mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth, 

Where is the abdomen situated ? How is it bounded ? Wliat does it 
contain ? NtPine the organs that aid tJie protest of diffestioiu Name the 
•aliyar]r glands. Describe the parotid gland. Where is the snbraaxiilary 
gland sitaated ? Describe the sublingual gland and its situation. 
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on each side of the fncDum linguse. It has seven or eight 
small ducts, which open into the mouth hj the side of the 
bridle of the tongue. 



SFic. 91. A view of the salivaryjrlands. In their proper sitoatlont. 1, Th* pMOtM 
and. 9, The duct of 8teno. 8, Tlie submaxillary gland. 4, Its duet. S, The tub. 
igual fland, brought to view by the removal of a section of the lower Jaw. 

The MOUTH is an irregular cavity, which contains the instru- 
ments of mastication and the organs of taste. It is hounded 
in front by the lips ; on each side by the internal suiface of 
the cheeks ; above by the hard palate and teeth of the upper 
jaw ; below by the tongue and teeth of the lower jaw ; behind 
by the soft palate and fauces. 

The PHARYNX, from the Greek, pharugx, the swallow, is a 
muscular membranous sac, situated upon the upper portion 
of the spinal column. It extends from the base of the 
skull to the top of the trachea or wind-pipe. It is composed 
of muscular and mucous membranes, blood-vessels and nerves. 
The posterior nares, or nostrils, open into the upper and front 
part of the pharynx. Beneath the posterior nares, partly 
veiled by the soft palate, is a large opening into the mouth, 

How miiny dacts has the sablingnal gland and where do they open? 
Desoribe Fig. 91. Describe the mouth. Describe the pharynx. Of what 
is it composed ? What is said of its anterior part ? Its posterior ? 
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and beneath the root of the tongue^ the opening into the kiynz. 
The phaiynx tenninates in the oesophagus. 

Fig. 92. 



ng. 92. A view of the masclcs of the tongue, palate, larynx, and pharynx, as w«It 
as the ixwition of the upper portion of the oesophagus, as shown by a vertical section 
orth« head. 1, 1, 1, The vertical section of the bead. 2, Points to the spinal canal. 
•, Section of hard palate. 4, The inferior spongy bone. 5, The middle spongy bone. 
•, The orifice of the right nostril. 7, Section of the lower jaw bone. 8, Section of the 
hyoldbone. 9, Section of the epiglottis. 10, Section of the cricoid cartilage. 11, The 
trachea. 12, Section of the sternum. 13, Inside of the upper portion of the thorax. 
14, The tongue. 15, 15, The upper and lower lips. 16, The orifice of the eustachian 
tabe. 17, Section of the soft palate and uvula. 18, The upper portion of the pharynx. 
19, The lower portion of the pharynx. 20, 21, The cssophagus. 22, The vocal liga- 
ments. 

The (ESOPHAGUS, from the Greek oio, I carry, and phagOf 
I eat, is a winding canal that commences at the fifth cervical 
vertebra, behind the cricoid cartilage. It descends the neck, 
between the trachea and cervical vertebrae. In the thorax it 
lies before the thoracic aorta. It passes through the dia- 

?hragm, and terminates at the cardiac orifice of the stomach, 
t is composed of three coats, and is supplied with arteries, 
veins and nerves. 

Where does the pharynx terminate ? Describe Fig. 92. Describe the 
OBfophagas. How many coats or membranes has the cesophagas ? 
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The STOMACH k situated in the left side, immediately below 
and in contact with the diaphragm. Its small extremity ex- 
tends into the epigastric region, below the left lobe of the live^. 
It has two curvatares, the great and the small ; and two open- 
ings ; one connected with the oesophagus, named the cardiae 
orifice ; the other connected with the duodenum, named the 
pylorus, or pyloric orifice. In shape it is curved, like the 
Scotch bagpipe. It is composed of three coats or membranes ;- 
the exterior 6oat, named the serous, is a part of the peri-> 
toneum ; the middle coat, named the muscular, is composed 
o# two layers of muscular fibres, one set of which is arranged 
longitudinally, the other circularly. Hie interior coat is 

Dosoribe Fig.93. Vhere is the stomach situated? How xnanjcurtii- 
tnres has it ? How many orifices ? Where is the cardiac orifice ? The 
pyloric ? What is the form of the stomach ? How many membranes has 
It ? Uescribe each coat or membrane. Where is tlie mucous secreted ? 
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named the maooiUy and is arranged in nigas, or folds. In thia 
membrane are seen follicles, in which the mucous, that pro- 
tects the membrane, is secreted. The stomach is provided with 
a multitude of minute glands, in which is secreted the gastric 
fluid or solvent. 

The small intestines are about twenty-five feet in length, 
and are divisible into three portions, namely, the duodenum^ 
the jefununif and the ileum, 

rig. M. rig. 95. Fl?. 9G. 




Fig. 94. Represents a portion of the mncotu membraiM of the stomach, showing 
the entrances of the secreting tubes or follicles upon its surface. 

Figs. 95, 96. B^resent glands from different sections of the stomach, flrom which 
gastric Juice is secreted. Thejr are magnified forty-five diameters. 

The PUOBENUM is somewhat larger than the rest of the 
small intestines, and has received its name from being in 
length about the breadth of twelve fingers. It commences at 
the pylorus, and ascends obliquely backward to the under 
surfiMe of the liver. It then descends perpendicularly in 
front of the right kidney, and passes transversely across the 
third lumbar vertebra, and terminates in the jejunum. The 
ductus choledochus communis and pancreatic duct open into 
the perpendicular portion, a little below its middle. 

The JEJUNUii forms the upper two-fiflhs of the small intes- 
tines. It commences in the duodenum, and terminates in the 
ileum. It is thicker than the rest of the intestines, and has a 
pinkish tinge. ^ 

The ILEUM includes the remaining three-fifths of the small 
intestines. It is somewhat paler, smaller, and thinner in 
texture than the jejunum. There is no mark to distinguish 

What other secretion in the stomach ? What do figs. W, 95, and 96 rep- 

I eaid in regard t 
hns dnots ooen S 
of the ileum? 



resent ? What is the length of the small intestines ? ^w divided ? What 
h eaid is regard to ttie «hM>denaffi ? Where do the pancreatic and choledo- 
qfans dnots ooen? What it said of the jcgnmim ? Ito^or? Whaitissaifl 



12 
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the termination of the one, or the commencement of the 
other. The ileum terminates in the right iliac fossa, bj 
opening into the colon, at an obtuse angle. This opening is 
called the ilio-cob'c valre, as it prevents the passing of sob- 
stances from the colon into the ileum. The jejunum and ileum 
are surrounded above and at the sides by the colon. 

The small intestines have three membranes or coats ; the 
outer or serous, the middle or muscular, and the internal or 
mucous coat. This last is thrown into folds or vidves, named 
the valvulse conniventes. In consequence of this valvular ar- 
rangement, the mucous membrane is more extensive tium tiie 
other tissues, and gives a greater extent of surface with whick 
the aliment comes in contact 

rig. »7. 



Fig. 97. Bepresents the valynlA conniventes of the intenud mrface of the •man 
tartMtlnes. 

There are embedded under the mucous membrane an im- 
mense number of minute glands, named the glands of Peyer 
and Brunner. There are, likewise, upon the mucous ooat, an 
immense number of piles, like those upon velvet ; hence this 
membrane is named the villous coat. 

' The LACTEALS are minute vessels, which commence in the 
villi, upon the -mucous surface of the small intestines. From 
the intestines, they pass between the membranes of the mesen- 
tery to small glands, which they enter. The first range of 
glands collects many small vessels, and transmits a few lai^er 
branches to a second range of glands. From the second 
range, the lacteals, diminished in number and increased in 
size, proceed to the enlarged portion of the thoraeic duct, 
named the receptaculum chyli, into which they open. 

Can the precise termination of each be distinguished ? By what aie ther 
SQXTOanded? Bow many coats or membranes have the small intaatiiies ? 
How are the^valvalsB conniventes formed ? What are the lacteals ? What 
It said of the first range of glands ? Of the second ? 
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The THOBACic DUCT oommences in the abdomen, by u 
considerable dilatation, named the receptaculum ehyli, wliich 
is situated upon the front of the bodj of the second lumbar 
vertebra. From this point, it passes through the diaphragm, 
and ascends to the fourth dorsal vertebra. It there lies an- 
terior to the spine, and by the side of the aorta. It then 
inclines to the left, behind the arch of the aorta, and ascends 
by the side of the oesophagus, to the seventh cervical vertebra, 
where it makes a sudden turn downward and forward, and 
terminates by opening into the vein at the junction of the 
left subclavian, and left internal jugular vein. The thoracic 
duct is equal in diameter to a goose-quill, and, at its termina- 
tion, is provided with a pair of semilunar valves, which pre- 
vent the admission of venous blood into its cylinder. 

Fig. 96. 



Fig. M. KeprMMts the small glands of fhe Intestines, that Ue under the maooaa 
coatk They arbtepresentedhiglyor magnified. The ▼illl are alse displayed. 

The large intestine, about five feet in lengthy is sacculated 
in appearance, and divided into the ccBfym, tolouy and rettum. 

The ccscuM is the blind pouch, or cul-de-sac, at the com- 
mencement of the large intestine. Attached'to its extremity 
is the appendix vermtformisy — a long, worm-shaped tube. It 
is from one to six inches in length, and of the diameter .of a 
goose-quill. 

Describe the course of the thoracic duct. What is its size ? How it th« 
▼enons blood prevented from passing into this duct V Describe the ccecimi.? 
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KI;.'. 9U. 



Fkr.89. AncttonofthesnuaiintMti]iet,laotMaTei«eU,«iiflfUn«t,wittitlMlhi>. 
nwM 4«et. 1, The intettliM. S. 8, 4, Heaentorlo ctaBdi. LMtett tivmU pMt from 
the Intestiiiee to the gland, 2; from 2 to 8; from 8 to 4; and from 4 to 6, the eom- 
" T the thoracic duct. 6, The trunk of the thoracic duet. 7» The point 



at the lower nart of the neck, where the dact turns downward to eatw the transrene 
Telii at (8.) 9, The descending aorta. 10, The arch of the aorta. 11, Hie carotid 
arteries. 13, The Jognlar veins. 18, The subcIarlaB artery. 14, The sttbolaTlatt 
velii. IS, TlM deioeadtnff rena cava. 16, The azagos rein. 17, IT, The sptnai eol* 
umn. 18, The diaphragm. 

The COLON is divided into three parts ; the cueendin^f the 
(ramvene^ and the descending. The ascending colon passes 
upwards ham the right iliac fossa, to the under surface of 
the liver. It then hends inwards, and crosses the upper part 
of the abdomen, below the liver and stomach, to the left ni^ 



■owii the ookm divided? Desoribe the ascending odon. Th* 
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under the name of transverse colon. At the left side it tarns 
and descends to die left iliac fossa, and is called the descend- 
ing colon. Here it makes a peculiar conre upon itself, which 
is called sigmoid flexure. 

The KECTXTM is the termination of the large intestmes. 

Fig. 100. 



Fig. 100. 1, 1, The flmall lnte«tineii 2, The ascending colon. 8, The transvwnw 
colon. 4, The ueecending colon, fi. The rectum. 6, TheJ unction of the small with 
the large latMtUies. 7, The appendix rennlfonnls. 3, nie sigmoid flexore of th« 
colon. 

The large intestines have three coats; the external, or 
serous ; the middle, or muscular ; and the internal, or mucous. 

The descending. Where is the rectnm situated ? What doeis F%. IQO 
npresent ? • How many coats have the large intestines ? 
12* 
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The longitudinal fibres of the muscular coat are odlected inio 
three bands. These bands are nearly one half shorter than 
the intestine, and give it a sacculated appearance, which is 
characteristic of the coecum and colon. 

The LIVER, a gland appended to the alimentary canal, 
is the largest organ in the system, and weighs about four 
pounds. It is situated in the right side, below the diaphragm, 
and is composed of several lobes. It is retained in its place 
by several ligaments. Its upper surface is convex ; its under, 
concave. It performs the double office of separating impu- 
rities from the venous blood, and of secreting a fluid neces- 
sary to chylification, viz : the bile. The bile is conveyed, by 
the ductus choledochus communis, into the duodenum — not 
into the stomach. 

Fig. 101. 



^ Fig. 101. Bepresenta fhe under surface of fbe liver. 1, The right lobe. S, The left. 
S« 4, 0, Smaller lobes. 6, The longitudinal fUsure, in which fai seen the round Un. 
ment. 7« A portion of the liver forming a sort of bridge over this fissure. 9, The in. 
ferior vena cava. 10, The gall bladder lodged in ito depression. 11, The transversa 
fiasare, containing trom before backwards, the hepatic duct, hepatic arter7« and 
portal vein. 13. The vena cava. 13, A depression corroApondlng with a curve in tba 
intestine. 14, Another depression produced by the right kidney. 16, The posterior 
edge of the liver. 16, The notch in the anterior border, separating the right and left 
lobes. 17, The notch on the posterior border, for the spinal column. 

The PANCREAS is a long, flattened gland, analogous to the 
salivary glands. It is about six inches in length, weighs three 
or four ounces, and is situated transversely across the poste- 
rior wall of the abdomen, behind the stomach. A duct from 
this orga^L opens into the duodenum. 

What is characteristio of the coecum and colon ? Describa the liver. 
Hpw is it rptainiBd in its place ? What is its form ? What office does the 
liver perform in the aoiiqal economy ? Is th<B bile conveyed into the stom- 
fioh ? PeaoribiS th)9 pancreas. 
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Fig. 108. 




Fig. lot. Bxlifbits tbe panerMi wf 01 itt duet, throni^ which flM p«iiert«tte tMre- 
ttoo paMM into tbe daodenam.^-^ 

The SPLEEN, 80 callBd, because the ancients supposed it 
to be the seat of melancholy, is an obk»ig, flattened organ, 
situated in the left side, in contact with the diaphragm, large 
extremity of the stomach, and the pancreas. It is of a dark, 
bluish color, and is abundantly supplied with blood, but has 
no duct which serves as an outlet for any secretioii. Its ine 
is not well determined. 

Fig. lot. 




Fig. 108. Rapresents 1ii« Ibrm of tbo spleen; 
•ndramtfying tbrongh tte organ. 



tlie q^lenle wct&ryti Mtn tBttrlOf 



The OMENTUM, or catJ, consists of four layers of the peri- 
toneum, which descend from the stomach and transverse 
colon. A quantity of adipose matter is deposited around its 

What is the form of tlie spleen ? Why so called?' Where is it titoattd 7 
What is said of the omentam ? 
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vesselfl, wliich ramify through its structure. It perfomM » 
doubly function in the anim^ economj. Ist It protects the 
intestines £pom cold ; and 2d\j^ It facilitates the movements 
of the iatestinas upon each other during tlieir Tenmeular 
action. 

Everj part of the digestive apparatus is supplied witk 
arteries, veins, absorbents, and nervous filaments from the 
ganglionic system of nerves. * 

PHTBlOLOaT OP THE DIGESTIYB ORGANS. 

The alimentary substances, which serve the purposes of 
Botrition, veqaire to undergo a peeoliar preparation, wfaidi is 
ealicd dig0tion* All solid artides tned for food, should be 
redc^i^ to a state con^ralively fine, bj the actioQ of the 
teeth upon them. While tho food is in process of mastication, 
there is incorporated with it, a considerable amount of finid, 
named moMvo. This fluid is furnished bj the salivary ^ands, 
situated in the vicinity of the month. The saliva moistens 
and softens the food, so that when carried into the pharynx, 
: it is passed, with ease, through the oesophagus into the 
stomadL 

Properly masticated food not only stimulates the coats of 
the sUmiach to a contractile effort, but it excites an action in 
the glands <^ the stomach. Tliese glands secrete a fluid of 
great solvent power, named the gtutrie juice. The action of 
this fluid, aided by the contractile, muscular energy of, the 
stomach, converts the various kinds of food into a homogene- 
ous mass, of a pulpy consistence, which is named chyme. 

The bile has no agency in tiie change through which the 
food passes in the stomach. In a healthy condition of this 
organ, no bile is found in it. The oommon belief, that the 
stomach has a redundancy of bile^ is erroneous. If bile be 
ejected in vomiting, it merely shows, not only that the action 
of the stomach is inverted, but, also, that of the duodenum. 
A powerful emetic will, in this way, generally bring bile from 

Its nse ? With wbftt is eyery part of digestiTe amMuntns supplied ? Criw 
ikspkifsiology ^^ digesHv w^gan». Should solid food be well miutioated 
or chewed? what is mixed with the food when it is proporijr masti-^ 
cated ? What is the nse of the saliva ? What do the glapds of tne stom* 
84^ secrete ? By what agency is the food converted into chyme ? Hoa 
the bile any agency in the chuogeof food in thaatomach? 
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the oKNit bealtbj st(wciadi. A knowledge of ibis fact might 
save nuudj a stomach from the evils of emetics, adminiakered 
oa fake impressions of tl^ir necessttj, and continned from 
the eorroboration of thes^ iklse impressions by the appear- 
ance of bile, till derangement and perhaps permanent disease 
B3t% the eonseqnences. 

The chyme is conveyed thimigh the pjk>ros> or pyloric 
orifice of the stomach, into the upper porticm of the small 
intestine, named the duodenum. The chyme not only excites 
an acti<m in the duodenum, but also in the liver and pancreas. 
Mucus is then secreted by the duodenum, bile by the liver, 
wnA pancreadc fluid by the pancreas. The bile «id pancre- 
atie fluid are conveyed into the duodenum, and mixed with 
the chyme. By the action of these different fluids, a portion 
of the chyme is converted into a fluid of a whitish color, 
which is named chyle. 

The efayle imd residual matter are moved over the mucous 
lor&ee of the small intestine, by the action of its muscular 
eoat This movement is called peristaltic, or vermicnlar, 
from its resemblance to the movements of a worm. As the 
ehyle is carried along the tract of the intestine, it comes in 
contact with the villi, where the lacteal vessels commence. 
These imbibe or take up the chyle, and transfer it through 
the mesenteric glands into the thoracic duct, through which 
it is ooQveyed into the large vein at the lower part of the 
seek. Li tiiis vein the chyle is mixed with the venous fluid, 
and the whole is called impure venous blood. The residual 
matter is conveyed into the coecum, the first portion of the 
large intestine, and is the natural stimulant to produce healthy 
action of these organs. Food, therefore, must not be too con^ 
eentratedy or too richy but must contain waste matter. For this 
reason, coarse meal bread is better for general use, than fine 
flour bread, unless we daily take other food which contains 
waste materials. In the process of digestion, five different 
changes should be noticed. 1st. The chewing and admixtui^ 
of the saliva with the food ; this process is cidled magticatton. 
2d. The change, through which the food passes in the stomach 

Throogb what orifice of the stomach does chjrme pass ? To what is the 
chyme then chansed ? By the action of what secretions is it chan^d into 
chyle ? How is the chyle carried along the intestinal tract ? As the cliyle 
Mflses along the intestinal tract, how is it conveyed into the thoracic duct? 
What is the chewing of food called ? Its change in the stomach ? 
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by its muscular contracUon, and the secreticm from the gas- 
tric glands ; this 19 called chyrnificiUion. 3d. The coiiYersioa 
of the pulpy homogeneous chyme, by the agency of the bile 
and pancreatic secretions, into a fluid of milk-like appearanee, 
called chyle; this is chylificcUian* 4th. The absorption of 
the chyle by the lacteals, and its transfer through them and 
the thoracic duct, into the subclayian vein. 5th. The sepa- 
ration and excretion of the residuum. 

PRACTICAL BUOGESTIOKS. 

£ i$ a law of the ^ystem^ that each organ, u excited to keaUhy 
and efficient action, wJien influenced hy its appropriate stimu' 
lus. Accordingly, nutrient food that is adapted to the wants 
of the system, imparts a healthy stimulation to the salivary 
glands, during the process of mastication. The food that k 
well masticated, and has bl^ded with it a proper amount of 
saliva, will induce a healthy action m the stomach, as this m 
its appropriate stimulus. Well prepared chyme is the natural 
stimulus of the duodenum, liver, and "pancreas ; perfectly 
elaborated chyle is the appropriate excitant of the lacteal 
vessels. 

Hence, if the processes of mcutieation and insaUvaiion are 
defective, all the subsequent changes in the digestion of food 
will be imperfect. If chymiflcation or chyliflcatum be £uilty, 
the changes of the food in the ulterior digestive process wiU 
be incomplete. 



Kit rneanas. «•« inespieen. 



In the duodenum ? In the large intestine ? Give a law of the animal 
economy. What is the natural stimulus of the salivarr glands ? Of thft 
■tomach? Of the duodenum ? Of the lacteal vessels ? What effect hM 
defective mastication or iusalivation on the digestive process ? 
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flf . 104. 



KoTX Let fhe stndent, from this enmving, review the anatomr and 

physiology of the digestive organs, that ne may see where the different 
operations in digestion are performed, and hy what agents the^ are pro« 
duced. It will be profitable for the pnpil to repeat this review nntil he snail 
Vecome familiar, not only with the location and stmcture of the digestive 
organs, bnt with the laws and principles upon which health measurably 
depends. 
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The pertection of the digestive process, as well as the 
health of the general system, requires the observance of 
certaia conditions. These will be considered under four 
heads. 1st. The quantity of food that should be taken. 2d* 
Its character. 3d. The manner in which it should be taken. 
4th. T1h3 condition of the system at the time when taken. 

1st. The quantity of food necessary for the system, is m^^ 
ulated by two circumstances ; — the rapidity of growth^ and 
the amount of waste matter removed from the ^f$$em in a given 
time. The lad that exercises, and grows iast, not only needs 
food to promote the growth of the bones and muscles, boi 
material to repair the waste of the system. Hence, we no- 
tice in the healthy, growing child, the frequent call £&r food, 
the keen i^^ipetite, and vigorous digestion. When the system 
is matured, there is lesa demand for food, as only a quanti^ 
sufficient to supply the loss attendant on the action of the 
skin, liver and other organs, is required. 

In every department of nature, waste, or loss of substance, 
follows iSetion. The great toe of the bronze statue ei St. 
Peter, at Borne, has been redueed in sice one half, by the 
kissing of the Bomanist devotees ; thus, kissing is attended 
with waste. The lad, or man, who is active, requires more 
nourishment than one of indolent habits ; as the waste of one% 
system exceeds that of the other. The individual who kas 
been accustomed to active employment, as agriculture, on 
leaving it, to pursue an employment of an opposite character, 
— as the learning of a sedentary trade, attending school, or 
engaging as a derk, — requires less nutriment, as the waste 
of the system is diminished in nearly the same proportion as 
the exercise is lessened. If the same amount of food be 
taken after the diminution <^ the exerdse, as before, a dis- 
eased condition of the system will be produced. StHdents 
thouid guard against this evil the first few weeks of attending 
school; so should girls J who leave active household dutieSyfor 
sedentary labor in the shop of the dress^maker. If the diges- 
tive organs have been previously impaired, and continue in a 
debilitated state, the observance of this suggestion is of very 
great importance. 

How if $he quantity of food taken regulated ? Why does the lad require 
more food than the man of mature yean ? In every 'department of i^ur# 
what is attendant on action ? Does die man of sedentary habits require aa 
much food at an aotiTe agricoltnrist ? Why not ? What caution m give» 
to itudentt ? 
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Sd. The quality of the Ibod should be adiq>ted to the dia- 
tensible dianKeter of the stomach and iiftteatiiies. The former 
wiU be folly if it contain only a gill ; it maj be bo distended 
as to contain a qoart. The same is true of the intestines. 
Consequentlj, if the food contiun the quaatkj of nutriment 
which the system requires, in small bulk, the stomach and in- 
testines will need the stimulation of distension and friction, 
which is consequent upon the introduction and transit of the 
innutritious material into and through the alimentary tract , 

J£ the food be deficient in innutritious matter, the tendency 
is to produce an inactive and diseased condition of the diges- 
tive organs. Consequently, the nutrient food should have 
blended with it innutritious materiaL Unbolted wheat bread 
is more healthy than fiour cakes ; ripe fruits and v^etables 
than rich jellies. , 

The ol^rvanee of this condition is of more importance to 
students, sedentary mechanics, and those individuals whose 
digestive apparatus has been enfeebled, than to those of active 
habits and firm health. This point has been and may be* 
illustrated by experiments upon the lower order of animals. 
Feed a dog with pure sugar, or olive oil, articles that eontain 
no idcutritious matter, for several weeks, and the evfl effects 
of concentrated nutriment will be manifested. At first, ikt 
dog will take his food with avidity, and seem to thrive upoft 
it ; soon his desire for food will diminish, his body emaeiatey 
his eye become ulcerated, and in a few weeks he will die ; 
but mix bran or saw-dust with the sugar or oil, and the health 
and vigor of the animal will be maintained for months. Simi- 
lar phenomena will be manifested, if grain only be given to a 
horte, without hay, straw, or material of like character. 

The circumstance that different articles of food contain di^ 
ferent proportions of waste, may be made practically subser- 
vient in the following way. If, at any particular season of the 
year, there is a tendency to a diarrhoea, an article that contains 
a small proportion d* waste should be selected for food ; but if 
there is a tendency to an inactive or costive condition of the in- 
testinal canal, such articles of food should be used as contain the 
greatest proportion of waste, as such articles are most stinm- 
latmg to the digestive organs, and consequently most lioative. 
— — *- ' — '— — ^r 

Whal is said of the distensible cluuracter of the stomach and intestinetf 
Whf sliDuld there be a combination of nutritions and innutritions matter i|| 
onrdlo^ ? Q^ve an experiment of feeding animals oh natrient matoriat 
18 
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▲ TABLE 

ShowiogtlM mean tiflMr«qiiii«dfbr the digMtion of dtflbmirtartidesof ditot 

Modttof 



I Time reqairett 
I jbr DigwUoa. 



ArtldMOfDlet. 



Preparatton. 



Kice, 

Pip' feet, aoused, 

Tnpe, floosed, 

Eggs, whipped, 

Trout and Salmon, fresh, • • • . 

Soup, barley, 

Apples, sweet and meUow, . • 

Venison steak, 

Brains, 

Sago, . . . . f 

Tapioca, , 

Barley, 

MUk, 

Beefs' liver, fresh, 

Eggs, fresh, 

<!!oafish, cured, dry, 

* ^^&S^i fresh, , 

Apples, sour and mellow, 

Cabbage, with vinegar, 

Turkey, wUd, 

" domestic, 

Mlk, 

Gelatin, 

Turkey and Goose, domestic, 

Fig, sucking, ..-,..... 

Lamb, fresh, 

Hash, meat and vegetables, • • 

Beans, pod, 

Cakes, sponge, 

Parsnips, 

Potatoes, Irish, 



Cabbage, head, • 

Spinal marrow, 

Chicken, full grown, 

Custard, 

Beef, with salt only, 

Apples, sour and hard,* • • • 

Oysters, fresh, 

Eggs, fr^sh, 

Bass, striped, fi^h, 

Beef, fresh, rare and lean,* 
l^ork, recently salted, 

M ti « . . . . 



BcHled, 

BoUed, 

Boiled, 

Raw,.. 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Raw, •• 

Broiled, 

Boiled, 

Boiled,— 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Broiled, 

Raw, • * 

Boiled, 

Roasted, 

Raw, 

Raw, 

Roasted, 

Boiled, 

Raw, •• 

Boiled, 

Roasted, • 

Roasted, • 

Broiled, • 

Warmed, 

Boiled, 

Baked, 

Boiled, 

Roasted, 

Baked, 

Raw,.. 

Boiled, 

Fricassee, 

Baked, 

Bdled, 

Raw, * . 

Raw,*. 

Soft boiled, 

Broiled, 

Roaated, 

Raw, . * . 

Stewed, 



X. 







SO 

80 

80 

30 

85 

45 

45 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 15 

2 

2 

2 18 

2 25 

2 15 

2 80 

2 80 

2 80 

2 80 

2 80 

2 80 

2 80 

2 SO 

2 80 

2 80 

2 80 

2 40 

2 45 

2 45 

2 45 

2 50 

2 55 

8 

8 

t 

8 

8 
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TtaierMiiiInd 



ArUclMofDiet. 

Beef and mutton steak, 

Mutton, fresh, 

Soups, bean and cliicken, 

Aponeurods, 

Cake, com, 

Dumpling, apple, 

Oysters, fre^, • 

Pork, steak, • • • • 

" recently salted, 

Mutton, fresh, 

Bread, com, 

Carrot, oranse, 

Sausage, fresn, • 

Flounder, fresh, 

Catfish, fresh, 

Oysters, fr'esh, 

'Beef, fresh, dry, 

" with mustard, &c^ 

Butter, 

Cheese, 6Ld and strong, 

Soups, mutton and oyster, 

Bread, wheat, fresh, 

Turnips, flat, 

Potatoes, Irish, 

Sggs, fresh, • • • • • 

(( (( 

Com, Beets and Beans, green, • • • • 

Sahnon, salted, 

Beef, fresh and lean, 

Veal, fresh, 

Fowls, domestic, 

u u . 

Ducks, 

Soup, (beef, vegetaUes and bread,) 

Heiurt, animal, 

Beef, old, hard, and salted, 

Pork, recently salted, 

Soup, marrow bones, 

Cartilage, 

Pork, recently salted, 

Veal, fresh, 

Ducks, wild, 

Suet, mutton, 

Cabbage, with yinegar, 

Suet, beef, fresh, 

Pork, fat and lean, 

Tendon, 



I Mode of 
I l^repanUoo. 



Broiled, • • • • 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Baked, 

Boiled, 

Roasted, • • • • 
Broiled, • • • • 
Broiled, • • • • 
Roasted, • • • • 

Baked, 

Boiled, 

Broiled, • • • • 

Fried, 

Fried, 

Stewed, • • • • 
Roasted, • • • 

Boiled, 

Melted, 

Raw, 

Boiled, 

Baked, 

Boiled, . . . . . 
Boiled, . . . . . 
Hard IxMled,* 

Fried, 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Fried, 

Broiled, • • • • 

Boiled, 

Roasted, • • • • 
Roasted, * • • * 

Boiled, 

Fried, . . . r • • 

Boiled, 

Fried, 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Fried, 

Roasted, • • • • 

Boiled, 

Boiled, 

Boited, 

Roast^ • • • • 
Boiled, 















15 

15 

15 



8 15 
8 15 
8 15 
8 20 
8 80 
8 80 
8 80 
8 80 



80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

8 80 

8 

8 

8 

8 45 











16 
15 



4 15 



16 
15 
80 
80 
80 
30 
8 
15 
80 
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The preceding table exhibits the general results of ezperi- 
iBttDts made on Alexis Su Martin, bj Dr. Beaumont, when 
he endeavored to ascertain the time required for the digestion 
of different articles of food. The stomach of St. Martin was 
torn open by the bursting of a gun. When he recovered 
from the effects of the accident, under the surgical care of 
Dr. Beaumont, the stomach became adherent to the side, with 
an external aperture. Through this opening, the appearance 
o£ ihe coats of the stomach, fuid £ood at d^rent stages of 
digestion, were examined. 

In view of the foregoing table, the question may be suggest- 
ed, is that article of food most wholesome which is most easily 
and speedily digested ? To this it may be replied that the stom- 
ach is subject to ike same law as the muscles and other organs ; 
exercbe, within certain limits, strengthens it. If, theretbre, 
we always eat those articles mosteasUy digested, the digestive 
powers will be weakened ; if overworked, they will be exr* 
hau^«d. Hence,. the quantity of food in this respect should be 
adapted to the maintenance of the digestive powers, and to 
their gradual invigoration when debilitated. 

dd. How should food be taken ? 1st. It should be taken 
at stated periods. The interval between meals should be 
regulated by the character of the food, the age, healtii, exer- 
cise, and hal»t6 of the individual. The digestive process is 
mcure energetic and rapid in the young, active and vigorous, 
than in the aged, indolent and feeUe; consequently, food 
should be taken more frequently by the former than by the 
latter class. In some young and vigorous persons, Jbod may 
be digested in one hour, in other persons it may require four 
hours or more. In most instances from two to four hours will 
be required to digest ordinary meals. In all instances, the 
stomach will require from one to three hours to recruit its 
exhausted powers after the labor of digesting a meal, before 
it will again enter upon the vigorous performance of its func- 
tions. If food be tsken before the stomach has regained its 
tone and energy by repose, the secretion of the gastric juice, 
wad the contraction of the muscular fibres, will be imperfect 
Again, if food be taken before the digestion of the preceding 

How should food be taken ? Howcrften? How long should the stoomeh 
rest after the food has been digested ? What will be the eiSeet if feod be 
taken before the stomaclr has regained its tone and vigor ? ShonkLfood k« 
takes into the stomaoh before a preceding meal has been digested? 
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mea] has been completed, the effects will be stHl worae, 
becaase the food partially digested becomes mixed with that 
last taken. The interval between each meal shocM be long 
enough for the whole quantity to be digested, and the time 
of repose should be sufficient to recruit the exhausted <Mrga&s. 
The more feeble the person, and the more debilitated the 
stomach, the more important to observe the above directions. 
In the feeding and nursing of infants, as well as in supplying 
food to older children, it should always be regarded. The 
person who has been confined by an exhausting sickness 
should most scrupulously regard this rule, if he would recruit 
his strength and flesh with rapidity. As the rapidity cyf the 
digestive process is less in students and persons iHio are 
engaged in sedentary employments, than in sUning agri- 
culturists, the former classes are more liable to violate tb3m 
condition than the latter, while its observance is of gref^r 
importance to the sedentary artisan than to the lively kd and 
active farmer. Hence, the attention of the sedentary and 
feeble is particularly invited to the suggestions of this pam- 
graph. 

2d. Food should be taken not only at stated periods, hte in 
a proper manner. All solid aliment should be reduced to a 
state of comparative fineness before it is swallowed ; tiie gas- 
tric fluid of the stomach will then blend with it mxxe rea&y, 
and act more vigorously in reducing it to chyme. The prac- 
tice of swallowing solid food, slightly masticated, or bolt&g it 
down, tends to derange the digestive process, and impair the 
nutrition of the system. 

Mastication should be moderate, not rapid, for the salivaiy 
glands are excited to action in chewing, and some time must 
elapse before they can secrete saliva in sufficient quantities to 
moisten the food. If the aliment is not supplied with si^a, 
digestion is retarded. Hence, rapid or fast eating has a ten- 
dency to induce disease. 

8d. As the salivary glands supply fluid to moisten the dry 
food, the use of tea, coffee, water, or any other fluid, is not 
demanded by nature's laws while taking a meaL There are 
two objections to washing down the food with considerable 

How lon|^ should be the interval between each meal ? Shonld tiie muti- 
oer of takinff food as well as regalarity be noticed ? What is said of tiro 
practice of "bolting down " the fSod ? What is said of rapid eating ? Wiat 
objections to the use of tea and cofifee ? 
13* 
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quantities of eommon drinks. One i% tlM aiiment is moisfteiir 
edy not with the saliva, but with the drink. This tends to 
induce disease, not only in the saliTary organs, by leaving them 
in a state of ccHnparative inactivity, but in the stomach, by the 
deficiency <^ the salivary stimulus. The other is, large quan* 
titles of fluids, used as drinks, give undue distension to the^ 
stomach, and lessen the energy of the gastric juice by its 
dilution. The horse is never known to leave his provender, 
nor the ox his blade of grass, to wash it down ; but many per* 
scms, from halnt rather than thirsty drink largely during meals. 
While the washing down of food is productive of evil, a 
moderate amount of di*ink after eating may aid in the digestion 
of food, but it is not absolutely necessary. 

4th. When food or drink is taken hot, the vessels of the 
mucous membrane of the gums, mouth and stomach are 
unduly stimulated for a short time, and this is followed by 
reaction^ attended with a loss of tone and debility of the 
mucous membrane. This practice is a fruitful cause of 
spongy gumSj decayed teeth, sore mouth, and indigestion. 

A^n, if a considerable quantity of very cold food or liquid 
be taken immediately into the stomach, the health will be 
endangered, and the tone of the system will be impaired, firom 
the sudden abstraction of heat from the coats of the stomach, 
and surrounding organs, to impart warmth to the cold fi^od or 
drink. Consequently, food and drink should be taken neither 
very hot nor very cold, but moderately heated; this is best 
adapted to the natural condition of the digestive apparatus. 

What should be the condition of the general system at the 
time when food is taken ? 

1st Food should not be taken immediately after severe 
manual or mental exertions. For all organs in action, require 
and receive more blood and nervous fluid, than wlien at rest. 
This is ihe case with the brain and limbs when exercised;' 
and the same is true of the stomach and intestines, during the 
digestion of fiood. The increased anmunt of fluid, both san- 
guineous and nervous, supplied to any organ during extra 
functional action, is abstracted from other parts of the system. 
This enfeebles and prostrates the parts that supply the blood 

When may a moderate amount of drink aid digestion ? What is the 
efToct when liquids are drank hot ? What is the effect when liquids are 
taken iced or cold ? What temperature of liquids is adapted to the system V 
Should food be taken immediately after manual or mental exertion ? 
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and nerreos fluid to Uie active orgKo. Again, when anj- c^ 
gan has been in vigorous action for a few hooni, some time 
will elapse before the increased action of the arteries and 
nerves abates, and a due supply of fluids is transmitted to 
other organs, or an equilibrium of action in the system is re« 
established. 

2d. If the muscles are called into vigorous action, by laboi^ 
walkii^, or running, there will be a determination of blood and 
nervous influence to them. The digestive organs will be in a 
state of comparative inactivity, and consequently unfit to digest 
food. For this reason, severe exercise should not be taken 
immediately after eating a full meal. Nor should the respi* 
ratory or vocal organs be called into active exercise in de- 
claiming or singing ; nor the brfun be employed in eontinaed 
thought, for an hour or two, before or after taking a full meaL 
But moderate exercise of the muscular system, conjoined wkh 
agreeable conversation and a hearty laugh, facilitates dige^ 
tion. 

To illustrate this principle, — feed two dogs upon similar 
articles of fopd ; let one lie down quiet, and the other be sent 
in pursuit of game. At the expiration of one hour, have 
them killed. The stomach of the one that had remained 
quiet, will be nearly or quite empty, while the food in the other 
will be £3und nearly unaltered. In the one, the energies of 
the system have been concentrated on the stomach ; in the 
other, they have been exhausted on the organs of motion. 
So it is with man ; if his mind or muscles act intensely, soon 
after eating, the stomach will not be sufficiently stimulated to 
change the food in a suitable period. If food be retained in 
the stomach an unusual length of time, irritation will be pro* 
duced. 

3d. The mind exerts an influence upon the digestive pro- 
cess. This is clearly exhibited, when an individual receives 
the intelligence of the loss of a friend or of property. He 
may at the time be sitting before a plentiful board, with a 
keen appetite ; but the unexpected news destroys it, because 

Give the reasons why fooil should not be taken after exertion. Why 
should not the respiratory or vocal organs be called into active exercise 
immediately before or after eating ? . What facilitates digestion ? What 
example is given to illustrate the effects of calling two leading organs into 
action at the same time ? Has the mind any effect on digestion T Belate 
an instance from common observation. 
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ik& ezoited brain withholds its stimuka. lod^eslbn wrisiBf 
6tQm a prostntian of the nervous system shcxild be treated, 
with great care» The food should be sknple, nntritioasy mod* 
erate in quantitj, and taken at r^ular periods. Large qoan- 
tities of stimylating food, frequ^tlj taken, serve to increase 
the nervous prostration. Those afflicted should exerdse in 
. tbe open air, and ei^^age in social eonversatioB, that the bi«in 
may be excited to a natural or healthy acticm, in order that it 
may impart to Uie digestive organs the necessary stimnlL 

4th. It is no unusual occurrence, finr those persons who 
have eaten heartily immediately before retiring fpr sleep, to 
have unpleaitant dreams, or to be aroused frmn th^r unquiet 
slumber by eolie pains. In such instances, the brain becomes 
dormant, and does not impart to the digestive organs the re- 
quisite amount of nervous influence, llie nervous stimulus 
being deficient, the unchanged food remains in the stomach, 
causii^ irritation of this organ. 

Tlie practical rule should be, to ijhttain from eating at lead 
three hours hefore retiring for sleep. 

5th. When the digestive organs and general system are de- 
bilitated and rendered iiritable by deprivation of food for a 
considerable period^ as in the mstance of a shipwrecked and 
fami^ed mariner, ot a patient recovering from disease, but a 
small quantity (^ nourishment should be given at a time, and 
this of a nature to be easily digested. The reasim for this is, 
that a stomach weakened by want of food is as unfitted for a 
long period of action in dieting food, as are the musdes, un- 
der l&e drcomstanoes, for walking. Consequently, knowledge 
and prudence should direct the administration of food under 
the above-mentioned circumstances. The popular adage, thi^ 
"food never does harm when there is a desire for it," is un- 
truci and if practically adopted, may be injurious and destruc- 
tive to life. 

6th. The condition of the skin exercises an importmit in- 
fluence on the digestive apparatus. Let iree perspiration be 
checked, leither from uncleanliness, or from chills, and it will 
d iminish the functional action of the stomach and its associ- 

What is said of indigestion arising from a prostration of the nenrons sys- 
tem? What effect has the eating of food immediately before retiring ? 
What practical rule is riven ? What is said of the adage, that " food never 
does harm when there is a desire for it " ? Is there sympathy between the 
sUn and the digestive organs ? 
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■ltd Ofgans. This is one of the fruitful causes of the "liver 
and siomach eomplaints," among the half-clothed and filthy 
popolatioii of the crowded cities and villages of our country. 

Fig. 106. rig. 106. 



Fig. 105. Represents the antcro posterior section of the chest when th« longs are In* 
flatcd. 1, The diaphragm, 2, The muscalar walls of the abdomen. 

Fig. 106. Represents the antero posterior section of the thorax, or chest, when tlM 
lanflpi art contracted. 1, 1, The diaphragm. 3, 3, The muscular walls of the abdo> 
men. 

Those engrarlngs show the diaphragm to be more convex, and the walls of the ab- 
domen more flattened, when the lungs are contracted, than when they art inflated. 

7th. Restricting the movements of the rihs and diaphragm 
impairs digestion, not only by preventing the oxydation of the 
blood in the hings, but by impeding the action of the abdomi- 
nal organs, induced by the elevation and depression of the dia- 
phragm. At each full inspiration, the ribs are elevated, and 
the central portion of the diaphragm is depressed, from one to 
two inches. This depression is accompanied by a relaxation 
of the anterior abdominal muscles. At each act of expiration, 
the relaxed abdominal muscles contract, the ribs are depress- 
ed, the diaphragm relaxes, and its central parts ascend. 

What is one fruitful cauM of liver complnint* flinong the poorly clothed 
inhabitants of crowded cities and yillages? Why does restricting the 
movements of the ribs and diaphragm impair digestion ? Does inspiration 
affect the abdominal organs ? How ? 
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These movemeots of the midr^ cause the elevatioit imd cto» 
pressioa of the stomach, liver, and other abdominal ^rgaas. 
It is noted of individuals who restrain the free, moVem^itd «f 
the abdominal muscles bj tight dresses, that the tone and n^igor 
of the digestive organs are diminished. The restricted 
waist will not admit of a full and deep inspiration ; and so 
essential is this to health, that abuse in this respect soon enfee- 
bles and destroys the functions of the system. 

The effect of impure blood, in diminishing the desire for 
food and enfeebling the digestive organs, is well illustrated by 
the following incident. During tlie sitting of the committee 
appointed by the British Parliament, to inquire into the 
effects that manufacturing employment had upon the physical 
system, among several persons examined, a witness stated that, 
some years before, he had ventilated his iQill on a well-devis- 
ed plan. The apparatus was removed at a subsequent period. 
On being asked the reason for removing it, he replied, he no- 
vticed after the mill was ventilated, that his men consumed a 
greater quantity of food ; and rather than incur an extra ex- 
pense for beef, he caused the ventilating appai*atus to be taken 
out From this testimony, we learn why those persons who 
sleep in small, badly-ventilated rooms, have little or no appe- 
tite in the morning, and why the mouth and throat are so dry 
and disagreeable. 

8th. The position of a person, when standing or sitting, ex- 
erts an influence upon the digestive organs. If a person 
lean, or stoop forward, the distance between the pelvic bones 
and the diaphragm is diminished. This prevents the depres- 
sion of the diaphragm, while the stomach, liver, pancreas, and 
other abdominal organs, suffer compression, which induces 
many severe diseases of these organs. As healthy and well- 
developed muscles keep the spinal column in an erect position, 
which conduces to the health of the organs of digestion, the 
child should be taught to avoid all positions hU the erect^ while 
studying or walking. This position, combined with unre- 
stricted waists, will do much to remove the now prevalent dis- 
ease, dyspepsia. / 

9th. In warm weather, the vessels of the skin are more 
active than in cold. This is attended by a comparatively en- 

What efiRect has impure blood upon the digestive organs ? Give the state* 
mentof an English manufacturer. How do tlio attitudes affect digestion? 
What is the usual condition of the digestive organs in very warm weather? 
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fediled state of tlie stomach, and an increased irritabilitj of 
tlie intestinal tract. This condition of the system points to 
the necessitj of diminishing the quantity of aliment taken, 
and also c^ its being less stimulating in character, in warm, 
than in cold weather. By observing this suggestion, and by 
clothing and bathing the system properly, diseases of the in- 
testines, or ^ season comi^aints,'' would be, to a considerable 
extent, prevented. 

Whatever kind of aliment be taken, it is separated into 
nutriment and residuum ; the former of which is conveyed, 
through the medium of the circulation, to all organs of the 
system, and the latter, if not expelled, accumulates, causing 
headache and dizziness, with a general uneasiness, and, if al- 
lowed to continue, it lays the foundation of a long period of 
suffering and disease. For the preservation of health, it is 
necessary that there should be a daily evacuation of the re- 
sidual matter. We would add, for the benefit of those affected 
with hemorrhoids, or piles, that the best time for evacuating the 
intestinal canal, would be immediately before retiring for sleep. 
To recapitulate : digestion is most perfect, when the action of 
the cutaneous vessels is energetic ; the brain and vocal organs 
moderately stimulated by animated conversation ; the blood 
well purified ; the muscular system duly exercised ; the food 
taken at regular periods, and properly masticated. 

What caution relatiye to food in warm weather? When is digettion 
most perfect ? 
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CHAPTER VII 

ORGANS OF RESPIRATION. 

The organs of respiration are the kings, the larynx, and the 
trachea. The ribs, the diaphragm, and several muscles, are 
also subservient to the respiratory process. 

The THORAX, sometimes called the chest, is bounded poste- 
riorly, by the spinal column, posterior extremity of the ribs, 
and the intercostal muscles ; laterally, by the ribs and inter- 
costal muscles ; anteriorly, by the sternum, anterior extremity 
of the ribs, and the cartilages which connect the ribs to the 
sternum ; inferiorly, by the diaphragm, which separates this 
cavity from the abdomen. The natural form of the chest is 
a truncated cone. The correct form of the chest, and the 
position of the organs contained in it, are represented by the 
three following engravings. 

rig. 107. 



Name ihs organs of respiration. How if the thorax boanded? Its 
- "- tdoesFi -"- " 



Ibnn? What does Fig. 107 exhibit? 
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Flff. 1«7. B«praMiito tli« position of Um bent and longs, m tbej lie in the chMt. TIm 
flgaret from 1 to 10, indicate the riba, the two lower of wbicta are not seen. In ^la 
•ngravinc . the spaces between the ribs are not flUed bj tha intercostal mnscles. Tka 
langs and heart are seen between the ribs, e, c. The dsvicles. T, The trachea. 8, 
The stemam <l, The heart. 

liff. IdB. 



14 
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Fig. 109. 



ANATOMY OF THE LUNGS AND TRACHEA. 

The LUNGS are conical organs, one on each side of the 
chest, embracing the heart, and separated from each other by 

Dtaeribe the lungtt. Where situated ? 
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a membranotis partition, called the mecUatiinum, The color 
of the lungs is a pinkish graj, mottled, and variouslj marked 
with black. Each lung is divided into lobes, by a long and 
deep fissure, which extends from the posterior surface of the 
upper part of the organ, downward and forward, nearly to the 
anterior angle of the base. In the right lung, the upper lobe 
is subdivided by a second fissure. This> lung is larger and 
shorter than the left. It has three lobes, while the left has 
only two. 

Each lung is enclosed, and its structure maintained, by a 
serous membrane, named the pleura^ which invests it as far as 
the root, and is thence reflected upon the parietes, or walls of 
the chest. That part of the membrane which is in relation 
with the lung, is called the pleura pulmoncdU ; and that part 
which is in contact with the parietes, the pleura costalis. 
Fig; uo. 



Fix. UO. Exhibits the heart «nd langs remored from the ebett, and tlie lan^s freed 
from all other attacbinenta. They are arranged so as to show the parts with greater 
accuracy. 1, The right auricle of the heart. 2, llie superior vena cava. 8, The in- 
ferior ve.ua cava. 4, The right ventricle. 5, llie pulmonary artery issuing fh>m it. 
a. a. The pulmonary artery (light and left) entering the lungs. 6, 6, Bronchi, or air. 
tubes, entering the lungs. «, «, Pulmonary vetais Issuing fVom the lungs. 6, The lea 
auricle. 7, The loft ventricle. 8, The aorta. 9, The upper lobe of the left lung. 10, 
Its lower lobe. 11, The upper lobe of the right long. 12, The middle lobe. 18, Tha 
lower lobe. 

Their color ? How is each lung divided ? Are the nnmber of lolMt 
, equal in each lung ? What is the office of the pleura ? What is that por- 
tion called -which covers the lungs? That which it in contact with 
the ribs ? 
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The two reflected pleurse in the middle of the thorny ioma 
a partition, which divides the chest into two cavities. This 
partition is called the tnediastintun, 

ng. ui. 



Fig. Ill . Exhibits the laxTiut, traehen, moA bronchi, deprlred of their flbrona oot- 
eilng, and with an outline of the lungs. 1, 1, An outline of the upper lobe of the 
lunKS. 2, 3, An outline of the middle lobe of the right lang. 8, 8, S, S, An outline 
of the inferior lobe of both lungs. 4, An outline of the ninth dorsal rertebra. 6, The 
thyroid cartilage. 6, The cricoid cartHage. 7. The tracbea. 8, The right bronchus, 
tf, The left bronchus. 10, The crico-thyroid ligament. 11, 12, The rings of ttie trachea. 
Jtf, 'ilie first ring of the trachea. 14, The last ring of the trachea, which is corset* 
shaped. 15,16, A complete bronchial cartilagfaM>ns ring. 17, One which is hUlir* 
cated. 18, Double bifurcated bronchial rings. 19, 19, 19, 19, Smaller bronchial rings. 
These dmde into still smaller tabee, which terminate In small air sacs, as seen at W, 
20. 20, 20, 23, 23, 23. 

The lungs are composed of the ramifications of the bron- 
chial tubes, which terminate in the bronchial cells (air cells) 
of the divisions of the pulmonary artery and veins, bronchial 
asteries and veins, lymphatics, and nerves. All of these are 

How is the thorax divided into two eayities ? What other name haf thti 
pwrtitioa ? Of what are the lungs composed ? 
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held together hy cellular tissue, which constitutes the paren^ 
chyma. 

Each lung is retained in its place bj its root, which is form- 
ed by the pulmonary artery, pulmonary veins, and bronchial 
tubes, together with the bronchial vessels, and pulmonary 
plexus of nerves. 

The LABTNX, from the Greek laruffx, a whistle, is situated 
at the anterior part of the neck, between the trachea and 
the base of the tongue. 

The TBACHEA, sometimes called the wind-pipe^ extends 
from the larynx, of whieh it is a continuation, to the third 
dorsal vertebra, where it divides into two parts, called hronchu 
It lies immediately anterior to the spinal column, from which 
it is separated by the oesophagus. 

The two BRONCHI proceed from the bifurcation of the tra- 
chea, to their corresponding lungs. Upon entering the lungs, 
they divide into two branches, and each branch divides and 
subdivides, and ultimately terminates in small sacs, of various 
sizes, from the twentieth to the hundredth of an inch in diam- 
eter. So numerous are these bronchial or air cells, that the 
aggregate extent of their lining membrane in man has been 
computed to exceed a surface of 20,000 square indies. 



FIff. 119. 1, A biOBChial tab*. 9, 9, 9, Air reticles. Botti tiM tate MidT8|l6ltt 
ai» mach magnified. 8, A bronchial tube and reticles laid open. 

The small bronchial tubes and cells compose the largest 
portions of tlie lungs. These, when once inflated, contain air, 
under all circumstances, which renders their specific gravity 

What is th« parenchrma of the Inngs ? How is the root of the lung 
formed ? Describe the ^nr>'nx. Describe the trachea. Describe the bron- 
chi. In what do tlie bronchial ttibeA terminate ? The size of these ceUs? 
The extent of their lining membrane ? Do th* lanf^ when oiMse ixiiUted 
gdwayi contain loini idr m the eeJli ? 
14* 
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mucU lees tbaa water; hence the vulgar term, liffhttj for 
these organs. The trachea, bronchi, and air-cells are lined 
with mucous membrane, 

The lungs, like other portions of the system, are supplied 
with nutrient arteries, veins, absorbents, and nervous iila- 
mente, from the ganglionic system of nerves, and from the 
pneumogastric nerve. The muscles that eleva^ the ribs mid 
the diaphragm receive nervous fibres isowk a separate systeiBy 
which is called tlie respiratory. 

PHTBIOLOOT OF RESPIRATIOIV. 

Eespiration, or breathingi consists in iphaling air into the 
lungs and expelling it from them. At each act of inspira- 
tion, certain muscles, called respiratory^ elevate the ribs, while 
the central portion of the diaphragm is depressed by the 
contraction of its muscular poition, and the increase of the 
diameter of the chest. The abdominal muscles rehix, and 
tlie abdomen becomes more protruded, simultaneously with 
the elevation of the ribs and depression of the diaphragm* 
The movement of the ribs and diaphragm enlarges the tho- 
racic cavity, and causes a comparative vacuum in the lungs ; 
the equilibrium is restored by the air which is forced by 
atmospheric pressure into the bronchial tubes and GeUA« 




FlR. 118. 1, Bepresents a bronchial tube, dMdiiiff into tbree branches, which teiw 
mtnattt in tXatm alv^esiok*, (S, S, 34 Jt, A branch of the puH^Qoarx artenr, diTldtaif 
into three branches, that are seen ramifying upon the air vesicles (3.) 4, A pulmonary 
Train, formed by the nnioii of jmnkier veins, tnat connect witli the ctpiUary avteiiat 
npon the vesicles 3, 3, 3. 

In expiration, the ribs are depressed by the contraction of 
the abdominal muscles, the diaphragm relaxes, ap4 its central 

With what «ra tlie Inogs supplied.? I>ejm* rttpiratum, Wbftt cbaM^ 
in the position of the organs of me thorax wbea we injure air.? Dmicni)^ 
the change of the thoracic organs daring expiraUoo. 
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portion is forced upward. This contmds the cavity of the 
eiiest, and diminishes the volume of the lungs, causing the 
expulsion of the air contaiiied in the air-cells. 

From the right side of the heart, the impure venous blood 
id conveyed into the lungs, through the puUiumary artery. 
This artery divides and subdivides, until the vessels become 
so small as to resemble hairs vel size ; hence, thej are called 
capiUary,sOT hair-like vessels. These small Vessels ramify 
over the thin walls of the air-cells. Here the blood, which is 
impelled from the heart into these minute tubes, is separated 
from the air, by the thin walls of the air-cellBy and coats of 
the capillary vessels. 

Fig. 114. 



Fig. 114. 1, The trachea, f. The right bronchus. 8, The left bronchos. 4, Th« 
heart. 6, The polmonary artery. 6, Its branch to the right long. 7, Its branch to 
the left lung. 8, The right pulmonary vein. 9, The left pulmonaxy reiii. 10, Th« 
aorta. The bronchial tubes terminate in vesicles. 

Air from the trachea, 1, enters the bronchi, 3 and 8. Through these branches, it 
passes to the vesicles at their extremities. The mlirate division of the right and left 
pulmonary arteries pass over the vesicles. Here the dark blood sent firom the right 
side of the heart is purified ; it is then returned, through the small vessels that onit* 
to fbrm the pulmonary vehis, 8 and 8, to the left Side of the heart. 

What is the name of the artery that conveys the venous blood to the 
lungs ? What is said of the subdMsions of this artery ? 
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At this point, the air in the cellti, u&dBg npcm the bbod in 
the capillary vessels, changes the dark venous Uood to a 
bright red, or vermilion hoe. It » then retomedy thxoi^h 
another set of vessels, named puim^nary vemt,* to tiie kfl 
side o€ the heart. 

As the inhaled air is the effective agei^ in convertkig 
venous Mood into arterial, its chentfcal aof^sis is given. On 
examination, it is found to consist of two g^oes, axj^gen aad 
nitrogen, or azote. Xhey are mixed, in the atmospheric air, 
in the prc^>ortion of one flfth of oxygen, and fbor ^Uui of 
nitrog^. A small prc^jortion of earfoonie acid, and aho the 
effluvia of flowers, are comlHned with these* 

All physiologists agree upon the three fallowing points. 
1st The blood contains carbon. 2d. The carbon is changed 
into carbonic acid gas, and, in this state, it is removed from 
the system through the lungs and skin. 3d. Tl» separation 
of carbon from ^e blood, — and, it may be, the union of oxy- 
gen with other elements of this fluid,--*chang^ it from a dark 
color to a vermilion red. 

Two theories have been adopted to explain the formation 
of tiie citfbonic acid gas eliminated from the system. Ist 
Hie carbon is converted into* carbonic add gas, in ike hm^s, 
by a union of oxygen with it from the inspired air. 2d. In 
the lungs, the oxygen separates from the nitrogen, and unites 
with Uie blood, and in the general circulation, a chemical 
union of the carbon and oxygen is effected, by which &e car- 
bmiic acid gas eliminated from the system through the lungs 
and skin is formed. The latter view is most generally adopt- 
ed by physiologists. The following experiment wiU show 
that water will pass through a membrane more readily than 
alcohol. 

Put a mixture of water and alcohol into a phial, and leave 

* All the tubes or canals that conrey blood from the heart, are named 
arteries^ while those that convey blood to the heart, are called vH'ns* The 
names artery, and vein, hare no reference to the color of the blood which 
flows through them. 

At what point does the venous blood assume a vermilion color ? Thi:ougfa 
what vessels is the arterial blood returned to the heart ? What is the 
effective agent in converting venous into arterial blood V Do all phj-siolo- 
gists agree that the blood contains carbon ? Upon what other points in this 
connection do they agree ? Give the theories in relation to the elimination 
of carbon from the sritem. Which view it generally adopted ? What 
experiment if given? 
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H anooriKed. Both the water and alcobol haTe a greater 
affinity for air than for each other. Alcohol has the greatest 
affimtj for the air, and will be diffused through it more He^- 
ilj than the water, when there is no intervening obstacle. 
But tie a piece of bladder over the mouth of the phial, and 
kt it stand a few days ; the wiUer will leave the alcohol, and 
pass through the membrane. By the aid of this etperkaenty 
we shsJl endeavor to explain the interchange of fluids in the 
kings. 

The walls of the air-vesides, and coats of 1^ blood'vesselsy 
are sunilar in^thmr nseehanioal arrangement, to the mem* 
branous bladder in the above-described experiment The 
&xjgea of the air has greater affinity for blocii than for nitro- 
gea, and permeates the membranes that intervene between 
Uie air and bk)«d, more readily than the nitrogen. The car- 
k>pie aeid gas has a greats i^&nity for air than for blood. It 
will ako pass throu^ the walls of the blood vessels and air 
edls more readily than the blood. 

The v^ums blood contains carbonic acid gas, which gives it 
a faladush red color. When this impure blood passes over the 
air-vesides, a porti<m of the oxygen in the air-cells permeates 
tbeir widls, and the coats of the minute blood-vessds, and 
uniles with the venous blood. At the same time, carbonic add 
§as leaves the venous blood, passes through the coats of the 
blood vessels and air-cells, and mixes with air. This inter- 
duudge of products alters the color and character of the blood. 

PRACTICAX SUGGESTIONS. 

The quantity of pure air supplied to the lungs, should be 
proportioned to the amount of carbonic acid gife to be elimi- 
nated from the svstem. This is modified by the exercise 
and quantity of rood that are taken. The active man de- 
mands more air than a sedentary individual, and the g<»!man- 
dizOT, than a person o£ abstemious habits. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas actually eliminated frbm 
the system, depends on three conditions. 1st. The volume 

In what manner it the blood oxydated or changed in the lungs ? To 
-what should the quantity of air supplied to the lungs be proportioned ? 
Why does the man of active habits require more air than one of sedentary 
habits ? The gormandizer than one of abstemious habits ? tJp«n what 
conditions does the actual elimination of carbonic acid gas from the syi* 
tem depend ? 
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c£ the longs. 2d. The morements of the ribs and di*» 
phragm. 3d. Th^ purity of the ftir. 

Ist. As the quantity (^ air inhaled is modified by the ca* 
pacity oi the respiratory organs, the necessity of etmple volume 
of lungs will be elucidat^ by the following experiment 
Suppose a gill of alcohol, mixed with a gill ^ water, be put 
into a vessel havuig a square foot of surfiu^e, and over the 
vessel a membrane be tied, and that the water will evaporate 
in twenty-four hours. If the surface had been only nz 
inches square, only one fourth of the water would have evap- 
orated through the membrane in the given time. If ^ sur* 
face had been extended to two square feet, the water would 
have evaporated in twelve hours. Apply this prinotple to 
the lungs ; suppose there are two hundred cubic feet <^ car- 
bonic aod gas to be carried out of the system every twenty- 
four hours. This gas, in that time, will pass through a 
membrane of vesicular surface ci two thousand square feet. 
If the lungs were diminished in size, so that there would be 
only one thousand square feet of vesicular memtouie, tliis 
amount of gas could not, and would not, be elimiDated fnxa 
the system. Under such drcumstaaces, the blood would not 
be purified. Again : suppose the two Unrasand square leet 
of membrane would transmit two hundred cubic ieet of oxy- 
gen into the system every twenty-four hours. If it should 
be diminished one half, this amount of oxygen would not pass 
into the blood. From the above illustraticms, we may kan 
the importance of well-developed chests, and voluminous lungs, 
for, by increasing the size of the lungs, the oxygen is more 
abundantly supplied to the blood, which is thus more per- 
fectly deprived of its carbonic acid gas. 

The chest of a child or adult, wl^ properly formed, may 
be contracted by compression, and thus the size of the lungs 
be reduced. This may be effected by the moderate and con- 
slant pressure of the apparel, over the yielding cartilages Bad 
ribs, particularly in infancy. For want of phynological 
knowledge of the pliant character of the cartilages and ribs 
in in^Euits, too many movers, unintentionally, contract their 
chests, and thus sow the seeds of disease by the dose dress* 
ing of their ofispring. 

Give the experiment that elucidates the necessity of ample voltune of 
the lungs. Can the chest of an adult be contracted ? How effected ? 
Wfaieh is most easilj contracted, the chest of an adult or that of a child ? 
Why ? What if the consequence of diminishing the size of the cheat ? 
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If this slight but steady pressure be ccmtinued, fion dfty to 
day and from week to week, the ribii will continue to yield 
more and more, and, after the expiration of a few m(mth^ the 
chest will become diminished in size. This will be effieeted 
without any suffering of a marked channcter; but the general 
health and strength will be impaired. It is not the Tiol^ and 
ephemeral pressure, but the moderate and protracted, that 
produces the genteel contracted chests. 

Fig. 115. Fig. lie. 




Fig. 115. If a correct ouUlne of Uie Yeniu de Medlcli, the beau ideal of fl 

Fig. 116. It an oatllne of a w^-cocMted modern beaaty. One hn an artlflelal. 
Insect waist, the other the natural waist of woman. One has slotting shojalders. wkMe 
tite dkoiilders of the other are comparattrely elevated, square, and angular. The pro- 
portion of the corseted female below the waist is also a departure from the ijmmetry 
of nature. 

The Style of dress which at the present day is almost uni- 
Tersal, is a prolific cause of this deformity. These baneful 
£idiion8 are copied from the periodicals, so widely circulated, 
containing a /'fashion plate" of the '' latest fashions," from 
Paris. £i every instance, the contracted, deformed, and, as it 
is called, neat, lady-Uke waist, is portrayed in all its fascinating 
loveliness. These periodicals are found on almost every 

Is the contracted chest produced in n day ? What is said in regard to the 
ftyle of dress at the present timet 
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centre-table, and exercise an influence almost onudpotent. 
If the plates which corrupt the morals are excluded bj dril 
legislation, with the same propriety ought not those to be sup- 
pressed that have a tendency so adverse to health ? 

The chest is not only most expanded at its lower part, but 
the portion of the lungs that occupies this space of the thoracic 
cavity contains the greater part of the air-cells. Hence, from 
the lower two-thirds of the lungs the greatest amount of car- 
bonic acid gas is abstracted from the blood, and the greatest 
amount of oxygen gas is conveyed into the blood. For this 
reason, contracting the lower ribs is far more injurious to 
the h^th than diminishing the size of the upper part of the 
chest 

SKXiRom or ▲ WBiA-rcuuixo nxAU chxst, axd a covtsaotis osb. 
Flff. 117. Tig. lis. 



The question is often asked, can the size of the chest and 



y^^^^^^l?'"'^'^'^^'^' Where s,^ the g.«t« 
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the Tohune of the lungs be mcreased, when they huve been 
injadiciouslj compressed, or have inherited this unnatural form. 
The answer is in the affirmative. The means for attaining 
this end are, a judicious exercise of the lungs, by walking in 
the open air, reading aloud, singing, sitting erect, and fully 
inflating the lungs at each act of inspiration. If the exercise 
be properly managed, and persevered in, it will expand the 
chest, aiid-give tone and health to the important organs con- 
tained in it. But if the exercise be ill-timed or carried to 
excess, the beneficial results sought for will probably not be 
attained. 

2d. As the quantity of air inhaled at each unimpeded in- 
spiration in lungs of ample size, is from twenty to forty cubic 
inches, if the movement of the ribs and diaphragm be restrict- 
ed, the blood will not be perfectly purified. In the experi- 
ment, (page 164,) suppose twenty cubic inches of air must pass 
over the membrane twenty times every minute, and that this 
is the amount required to remove the vapor which arises from 
the membrane ; if only half of this amount of air be supplied 
each minute, only one half as much water will be removed 
from the alcohol through the membrane in twenty-four hours ; 
consequently, the alcohol would be impure, from the water 
not being entirely removed. 

Restrain the elevation of the ribs and depression of the dia- 
phragm, so that the quantity of air conveyed into the lungs 
will be reduced to ten cubic inches, when twenty are needed, 
and the results will be'as follows ; only one half of the carbonic 
acid will be eliminated from the system, and the blood will ^ 
receive but one half as much oxygen as it requires. This 
fluid will then be imperfectly oxydated, and partially freed 
of its impurities. The impure blood wfll be returned to the 
left side of the heart, and the whole system will suffer from 
an infringement of organic laws. 

As the position and movement of the ribs and diaphragm 
are not generally understood, and as this is attended with 
injurious eflects in the application of clothing, attention is 
invited to figs. 118, 119, and 120. It will be seen that the 
ribs are attached to the bodies of the vertebrae, and that they 

What motles are recommended for judicious exercise of the lunm ? Wl^at 
kHH b* tiie eifect upon the Wood if the movements of the ribs and diaphra^. 
8r» mtrided ? Show how tiit blood is imperfectly oxydated by re8trictio|[ 
the morement of the ribs and diaphragm. 
15 
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pass obliquely around the chest, and make their attadunent 
much lower at the anterior than at the posterior extremity ; 
and also that the central, curved portion of the ribs is lower 
than even their anterior extremity. As such is the relation 
of the ribs to the veilebrae and sternum, the latter cannot be 
elevated while the spinal column is stationary, without ele- 
vating the anterior extremity of the ribs, which elevation 
enlarges the thoracic cavity. 

ng. 119. 



rig. 119. 8, Four of the vertebra, to which are attached three rib«, (7, 7, 7,) with 
their Intereoetal muncles, 8, 8. Theae ribs. In their natural position, have their anterior 
•xtremlty at (4,) while the posterior extremity Is attached to the vertebra (6). 1, 1, 
and 3. 9, Two parallel lines, within which the ribs lie in their natural position. Iftht 

Jnterlor extremity of the ribs be elevated from 4 to 5, they will not lie within the lina 
,9. but will reach to the line, 3, 3. If two bands extend from 1, 1, to 2, 9, they wiU 
•iToctuaUy prevent the elevaUon of the ribs flrom 4 to 6, as the line 9, 9, cannot be 
moved to 8, 3. 

The lower boundary of the thoracic cavity is formed by 
the diaphragm. This is attached at its margins to the lower 
extremity of the sternum, the cartilages, and extremities of 
the seven lower ribs, and to some of the lumbar vertebraa. 
The diaphragm is convex on its upper surface, and extends 
into the cavity of the chest. 

The extension of the diameters of the^ low^er part of the 
chest, by the elevation of the ribs and sternum, depresses the 
convexity of the diaphragm, and this depression is still farther 

What does fig. 119 reprei»ent? How is the lower portion of the thoraoio 
cavity bounded ? What depresses the convexity of the diaphragm ? Uqw 
it th« convexity farther increased ? 
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kifisreMed by the action of its muscular margin, whioh con- 
tracts simultaneously with, the muscles that elevate the ribs 
and sternum. The simultaneous action of these muscles and 
the diaphragm results from their being supplied with nervous 
filaments from the same system of nerves. While the central 
portion of the diaphragm is depressed, the abdominal muscles 
are relaxed, and the abdominal organs are depressed, which 
produces an increased projection of the abdominal walls and 
organs. 

Fig. 120. 



Vlg. lao. a, Th« cavity of the chest. 6, The cavity of the abdomen, c. The line of 
direction for the diaphragm when relaxed in expiration, d, llie Ihie of direction fbr 
the diaphragm when contracted in expiration. O, A, The position of the flront walls 
of the abdomen and chest in inspiration. «,/, The position of the front walls of the 
chest and abdomen in inspiration. <, A band passing from the second lumbar yertebm 
to the abdominal muscles. 

Let a tense band, t, fig. 120, extend from a lumbar verte- 
bra to the abdominal muscles, when the diaphragm is at c, 

Pow is the simultaneous action of the intercostal musclee and diaphram 
accounted for ? What is the effect upon the abdominal organs when uie 
(Oaphnigm is depressed ? Explain fig. 120. 
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aad the abdominal muscles at A, and it will prevent the ih 

of the diaphragm to d, by restricting the movemeat of th# 

liuiBcles at h, from assuming their position atyi 

Plf . 121. 
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Aby inelastic band drawn closely around ^e lower purt ^ 
file chest, or the abdomen, below the ribs, operates like th^ 
bands in the preceding illustration, in restricting the raove^ 
ment of the ribs. When any article of dress encircles eith^ 
the chest or abdomen, so as to prevent an increase of its cir- 
cumference, it has an injurious tendency, as it precludes the 
introduction of air in sufficient quantities to purify the blood. 
The question is not, — how much restriction of tlie respiratory 
movements can be endured, and life continue ? but, — does any 
part of the apparel restrict these movements ? K it does, it 
is a violation of the organic laws, and though nature is profuse in 
her expenditures, yet sooner or later she sums up her account 

In determining whether the apparel is worn too tightly, in- 
flate the lungs, and if no stricture or pressure is felt, no inju- 
rious effects need be apprehended from this cause. In testing 
the closeness of the dress, some persons will contract to th^ 
utmost the abdominal musdes, and thus diminish the size of 
the chest, by depressing the ribs ; when this is effected, thQ 
individual will exclaim, " How loose my dress is ! " T|u» 
practice is both deceptive and ludicrous. A full inflation of 
the lungs is a proper test. 

J£ the brain be depressed by grief, tormented by anxiety, 
or absorbed in abstract thought, the contractile energy of the 
diaphragm and muscles that elevate the ribs, is much dimin- 
ished, and the lungs are not so fully inflated as in a different 
condition of the brsdn. The frequency of respiration is also 
much less. By the influence of these two causes, the blood 
is but partially purifled, and the whole system becomes en^ 
feebled. This is not unfrequently followed by the deposition 
of tuberculous matter in different parts of the system, and the 
individual eventually dies of scroftila or consumption. This 
is exemplified in those individuals who have met with reverses 
of fortune, in which character and property were lost. Hun- 
dreds yearly die from the effect of depressed spirits. A strik- 
ing instance is related by Lsennec. In a female religious 
establishment in France, great austerities were practised ; the 
mind was absorbed in contemplating the terrible truths of 

What is the operation and effect of inelastic bands when drawn closely 
round the lower part of the thorax ? How can we determine whether the 
■pparel is too tightly worn ? What is the effect when the brain is depresied 
by grief? Does the state of the brain exert an influence on respiration f 
What is the ultimate result ? Give the instance related by Lnnnee. 

15» 
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religion, and in mortifying the flesh. The whole estaWish- 
ment, in the space often years, was several times depopulated 
— with the exception of the persons employed at the gate, in 
the kitchen, and garden — with that fatal disease, consumption. 
This institution did not long continue, but was suppressed by 
order of the French government. 

Respiration is more frequent in females and children than 
in adult men. In diseases, particularly those of the lungs, it 
ifl more increased in frequency than the action of the heart 
In a state of rest, the number of respirations in a healthy man 
are from fourteen to eighteen in a mfnute. Usually the heart 
beats about four times to every respiration. 

If a person respire eighteen times every minute, and inhale 
each time twenty cubic inches of air, there would be ne^ed, 
to supply his wants, 518,400 cubic inches of air, or 800 cubic 
feet, every twenty-four hours. * 

During the interval of respiration, the change of the blood 
18 still progressing in the lungs, as there is always a quantity 
of air remaining, which is called residiud air. 

8d. The inhaled air should contain one fifth fart of oxt/^ 
gen. At every inhalation, a portion of the oxygen permeates 
the veiictdar membrane, and unites with the blood, which, at 
the same time, emits a certain amount of carbonic acid gas, 
which unfits the air to be respired a second time. 

A simple experiment will elucidate the vitiation of exhaled 
air. Breathe into a cup containing lime-water, and in a 
short time a white film will be seen on the surface of the 
water. This is called the carbonate of lime, and this alkaline 
salt is formed by the carbonic acid gas, from the exhaled air, 
uniting with the lime. 

It is a well-known fact, that a taper will not bum where 
carbonic acid alone exists ; and another proof that exhaled 
fdr contains carbonic acid gas, or will not support combustion, 
may be seen by the following experiment. 

Tbke a glass recei^'er, to which is attached a stop-cock ; 
sink it in water until it displaces the air by filling the receiver. 

In whom is respii-ation most frequent ? How is it in diseases ? How 
often do we respire in a minute ? How often does the heart beat at every 
rtspiration ? How many cubic feet of air do we inhale in twenty-four 
hours ? How much oxygen should the inhaled air contain ? Why ? Why 
is air unfit to be re-inhaled ? How can it be proved that the air exhaled 
contains oarfoonio aeid gas ? What experiment shows that exhaled air will 
not support combustion ? 
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Ghradni^y raise it, and respire into it, avoiding as much as 
possible toe ingress of atmospheric air ; then inhale the same 
air and sink the vessel into the water. Repeat this several 
times. Fill the receiver with the air that has been inhaled 
several times, and slide a plate upon which a sheet of paper 
is placed, under it, while the open mouth of the receiver is 
kept below the surface of the water. By turaing the stop- 
cock, and keeping it on the plate filled with water, no atmos- 
pheric air will pass into the receiver. After a taper is light- 
ed, raise and invert the jar suddenly, being careful to keep 
the mouth of the jar covered with the paper ; then raise the 
paper and pass the burning taper into it ; the flame will be 
immediately extinguished, for want of oxygen to support com- 
bustion, and in consequence of the presence of carbonic gas. 

In crowded rooms, which are not ventilated, the air is soon 
vitiated by the abstraction of oxygen, and the deposition of 
carbonic acid gas, by the audience. The lamps, under such 
eircumstances, emit but a feeble light. Let the oxygen gas 
be more and more expended, and the lamps will bum more 
and more feebly until nearly extinguished. Air in which 
lamps will not burn with brilliancy, is unfitted for respiration. 
For this reason, before entering wells or subterranean pas- 
sages, a lighted taper should be passed into them, and if the 
flame be extinguished, it shows the presence of carbonic gas, 
and if such places are entered before this deleterious gas is 
removed, instant death will follow. Nor should persons sleep 
in rooms where charcoal is in a state of ignition, without some 
aperture to permit the carbonic acid gas to escape. 

In addition to the above-mentioned sources, which render 
the air unfit for respiration a second time, there is passing from 
the skin and lungs, more than two pounds of waste matter 
every twenty-four hours. This is difiused through the air in 
the room, and if this impure air be not changed, it will be ia- 
haled into the lungs. 

Let the air become vitiated, whether from the abstraction 
of oxygen, an excess of carbonic gas, or the exhalations from 
the lungs and skin, and it will have a deleterious effect on the 
system, by rendering the circulating fluid impure. For this 
reason, in workshops, churches, and dwelling houses, pure air 

What effeftt ha« vitiated air upon burning lamps ? What caution U giv« 
en on entering subterranean passages ? lu sleeping in a close room w^eio 
ignited charcMl is placed ? 
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should be admitted freely and constaDtly, and the ii^pure Mad 
vitiated air permitted to escape. This is of mpre importance 
than the warming of houses. We can compensate for the de* 
ficiency of a stove, by an extra garment or an increased quan- 
tity of food ; but neither garment, exercise, nor food, will com- 
pensate for pure air. 

The brain of the scholar must be stimulated by pure bloody 
or its proper functions will not be performed. If the school- 
house be not ventilated, the pupils will complain of inability 
to study, defective memory, and headache, caused by a want 
of pure oxygenated blood, and an excess of carbonic acid 
gas. 

Above all, the sleeping room should be so ventilated that 
the air in the morning, will be as pure as when retiring to 
rest in the evening. Ventilation of the room would prevent 
mprning headaches, and the want of appetite, so commoor 
among the feeble. JSvery room should be so constructed thai 
pure air can be admitted freely, as impure air tends to 
weaken and destroy the system. The impure air oi sleeping 
roon^s is probably more ruinous than intemperance. Look 
around the country, and those who are most exposed, who live 
in huts but little superior to the sheds that shelter the farmer's 
flpcks, are found to be the most healthy and robust Head- 
aches, liver complaints, and coughs, are almost unknown to 
them ; not so with those who spend their days and pights in 
rooms, in which the sashes of the windows are caulked, or 
perchance doubled, to prevent the keen but healthy air of win- 
ter from entering their apartments. Disease and suffering are 
their constant companions. The one breathes pure air, the 
other does. not. 

Due atCenUon has not been given to the proper ventUation 
of rooms. '1st. Air can and should be introduced into our 
apartments pure and warm. This caii be done by the use of 
hot-air furnaces, or by converting the box and air-tight stoves, 
into hot-air iurnaces. The common air-tight stoves are very 
objectionable, especially for sick rooms. 

2d. Provision should be made for the escape of the vitiated 
air, as well as the introduction of pure air. This can be done 

Is the ventilation of rooms of as much importance as the warming of 
them? Why should every inhabited room be well ventilated? How 
•hotttd pure air be introduced into apartments ? How should tiis impure 
ahr b« oarried firom rooms ? 
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bj constructing a ventilating due in the chimney. This 
should be in contact with the dues for the escape of smoke, 
but separated from them by a thin brick partition. The heat 
of the current of air in the smoke dues will warm the sepa- 
rating brick partition, and consequently rarefy the air in the 
ventilating flue. Communication from every room in a house 
should be had to such flues. The draught of air can be regu- 
lated, by well-adjusted registers. Open fire places and open 
grates favor the escape of vitiated air, and are more conducive 
to health, than any of the ordinary stoves. 

EffecU of impure Uood upon the system will now he stated. 
The blood may be rendered impure by each of the influences 
before described, or by all of them combined. We will note 
the effect it has upon the bones. As one condition of health 
and strength, they require pure blood. If it be not supplied 
to them, they will become soft and brittle ; their vitality will be 
impaired ; disease will be the ultimate result The four hun- 
dred muscles receive another portion of the blood. These 
organs are attached to, and act upon the bones. Upon the 
health and contractile energy of the muscles depends the 
ability to labor. Give these organs of motion impure blood, 
which is an unhealthy stimulus, and they will become enfee- 
bled, the step will lose its elasticity, the movement of the arm 
will be inefficient, and every muscle will be incapacitated to 
perform its usual amount of labor. 

The stomach, liver, and other organs subservient to the 
digestion of food, are supplied with this impure blood. 
This impairs the digestive process, causing a faintness of the 
stomach, loss of appetite, and a deranged state of the in- 
testines, and, in general, all the symptoms of dyspepsia, or 
liver complaint. This impure blood goes also to th# lungs, in 
the nutrient arteries. The delicate structure of these organs, 
in which the blood is, or should be purified, needs the requi- 
site amount of pure blood to give them vigor and health. 
The blood not becoming of that character, the lungs themselves 
lose their tone, and even if permitted to expand freely, have 
not power fully to change in inspiration the impure quality of 
the blood. This dark, sluggish fluid also passes to the skin, 
the health and beauty of which require well-purified blood. 

Mention how impure blood affects the bones and muscles of the s^rstem. 
The digestive organs. Does this impure blood aiTect the structure of tho 
lungs ? How conveyed ? 
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This not existing, the surface becomes covered with pimples 
and blotches, and the individual suffers from ^' humors " as 
they are called. Drinks, made of various kinds of herbs, and 
pills and powders, are taken for this disease. These will never 
have any good effect, while the causes of impure blood exist. 

This impure blood is sent to the brain. If this important 
organ be stimulated by impure blood, the nervous headache, 
bilious headache, and all kinds of aches, confusion of ideas, 
loss of memory, impaired intellect, dimness of vision, and 
dullness of hearing, will be experienced. Often, in process of 
time, the brain becomes disorganized, and the brittle thread of 
life is broken. 

The free movements of the ribs and diaphragm, with an 
abundant supply of pure air, are of the ntmost importance 
to feeble and scrofulous individuals. A common cause of 
scrofula, so prevalent in the densely populated sections of 
our country, is the inhalation of vitiated air. Due renova- 
tion of the air which we breathe, is really influential in 
protecting us against the inroads of disease. A constant cir- 
culation of air is one^of the most effectual means of prevent- 
ing contagion from fever. It is no unusual practice in some 
communities, when a child or an adult is sick of an acute dis- 
ease, to prevent the ingress of pure air, simply from the ap- 
prehension of the attendants, that the patient will contract a 
cold. Again, the prevalent custom of several individuals sit- 
ting in the sick-room, particularly when they remain there for 
several hours, tends to vitiate the air, and consequently to 
increase the suffering and danger of the sick person. In fevers, 
or inflammatory diseases of any kind, let the patient have 
pqye air to breathe, for the purer the blood, the greater the 
power of rtie system to remove disease, and the less the liabil- 
ity to contract colds. 

Fig. 122 represents the thoracic and abdominal organs, in 
their relative positions. Let the pupil, from this figure, re- 
view the sections upon the anatomy and physiology of the 
digestive and respiratory organs, giving the location of each 
part, describing its structure, use, and the laws upon which 
health depends. 

How is the skin affected by it ? How does it affect the brain ? What it 
a common cause of scrofula ? What is one of the means of preventinff 
contagion from fever 7 What custom prevalent in many siek-rooma tbonra 
be abandoned ? What does fig. 122 exhibit ? 
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Fig. 122. 



Vlg. 133- A view of the jorgana of the cl 
M glveo by the removal of the anterior y/ 
the side of the chest. 3, The fatty tissue i 
tion of the pieura of each side. 6, The 
rapertor lobe of the right lung. 7, The inl 
that separates them. 8, The upper lobe < 
left long. 11, The fissure between them. 
IS, The upper face of the right lube of th 
The end of the gall bladder. 16. The stona 
19, 19. 19, 19, The omentum. 20, 20, The 
through the omentum. 21, The spleen, i 
walla of the abdomen turned down. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VOICE. 

The voice consists in the production of a particular sound, 
by the aid of the air which escapes from the lungs. It is 
chiefly formed in that portion of the respiratory organs named 
the larynx. Incidentally, the other portions of the respira- 
tory organs are subservient to phonation or 3ound. The 
tongue, nasal passages, muscles of the fauces and face, are 
agents which aid in the intonations of the voice. The me- 
chanism and function of the larynx, will be the topics exam- 
ined in this chapter. 

ANATOMY OP THE LARYNX, 
rig. 128. Fig. 124. 



^ Fig. 128. Bepreronta a lateral view of ttie eartUages and ligaments of the larynx. 
1, The OS hyomcs. 2, A ligament which connects the hvoid l)one with the thyroid 
cartilage. 8, The large horn of the thyroid cartUwe. 4. The angle and side of this 
cartilage. 5, The small horn of this cartilage. 6. The lateral portion of the criccld 
cartilage. 7, Sings of the trachea. 

What 18 the voice? In what organ is it chiefly formed ? Nam© oth«r 
organs that are siibservient to soand. What do Figs. 123 and 124 repre- 
sent? 
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FIff. 134. S«pre8«nt8 a posterior view of the cartOages and Ilwients of the larynx; 
1. The posterior face of the epiglottis. 2. 2, The appendages of the os hyoides. 8, 9. 
Its comoa, or horns. 4, 4, The lateral ligaments which connect the os hyoides and 
thyroid cartilage. 5, 6, The posterior face of the thyroid cartilage. 6, 6, I'he aryte« 
noid cartilages. 7, The cricoid cartilage. 8, The articulation of the cricoid and 
arytenoid cartilages. 9, 9, The posterior ligament that connects the cricoid and thy. 
Toid cartilages. 10, The small horn of the thyroid cartilage. 11, The anterior li«u 
Qient that connects the cricoid and thyroid cartilage. 12, The ligamentous portion 
of the first ring of the trachea. 

The LARYNX is a kind of cartilaginous tube, which, taken 
as a whole, has the general form of a hollow reversed cone^ 
with its base upward toward the tongue, in the shape of an 
expanded triangle. It opens into the pharynx, and unites 
inferiorily to the trachea. 

The \^alls of the larynx are chiefly formed by the union 
of five eartilages, viz : the ihyroid^ cricoid, the two arytenoidj 
and the epiglottis. These are bound together by ligaments, 
and moved by muscles. 

Fig. 125. rig. IM. 



Fig. 195. Bepresents a vertical Section of the idrynx. 1, A section of the root of 
tiie tongue. 2, The os hroides. 8, The muciparons glands of the epiglottis. 4, Tht 
top of the epiglottis cartilage. 5, A section of its anterior face. 6, A fold of macona 
membrane. 7, The superior vocal ligament. 8, A section of the thyroid cartilage. 
9, The ventricle of the larynx. 10. The lower vocal ligament. 11, The arytenoid 
eartilages. 12, Inside of the cricoid cartilage. 18, Its posterior portion. 14, The 
liniiig membrane of the trachea. 16, The end of the comu major of the os hyoides. 
16, The comu major of the thyroid cartilage. 17, The mucous membrane of tha 
phar3nix. 18, The oesophagus. 19, The thyroid gland. 

Fig. 126. Represents a view of the larynx t^om above, showing the vocal Ugamenta. 
1, The superior edge of the larynx.' '2, 2, Its anterior face. 3, 8, The cornua major 

Describe the lamix. Hoitf »t its wcOls farmed ? How are tiiese a»i 
tUages bound togeuer and moved? 
•16 
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of tlie ttarroid eartUage. 4, The poAtorlor foce of the thyroid cartUags. 0, 5, Th* 
•rytenoia cartUages. 6, 6, The yocal ligaments. 7, Their origin, witfiln fbe aofde 
of the thyroid cartilage. 9, Their termination, at the base or the arytenoid cartU- 
agM. 8, 10, The glottic. 

The voccd cordsy or ligaments, are formed of elastic and 
parallel fibres, enclosed in a fold of mucous membrane. They 
are about two lines in width, and pass from the anterior an- 
gle of the thyroid cartilage to the two arytenoid cartilages. 
The one is named the superior, and the other ,the inferior 
vocal ligament The cavity or depression between the supe- 
rior and inferior ligament, is named the ventricle of the lar- 
ynx. The aperture or opening between these ligaments or 
vocal cords, is named the glottis, or chink of (he glottis. It is 
about three fourths of an inch in length, and one fourth of an 
inch in diameter, the opening being widest at the posterior 
part This opening is enlarged and contracted by the agency 
of the different laryngeal musdes. 

The cartilages of the larynx have attached to them, and 
are acted upon by, eight pairs of small muscles. Several of 
, these muscles are well represented in the following engrav- 
ings. 

Fig. 127. Fig. 128. 



Pfr. 127. Represents a posterior view of the larynx. 1, The thyroid cartflago. 9, 
One of the ascending comua. 3, One of the descending comua. 4, The ertcoia oai^ 
•tiloge. A, A, Tho arytenoid cartilages. 6, Tlie arytenoideas mascle, eonsistiiicof 
obliniie and transvcroe fibres. 7, The crlco-arytenoideus-postici muscles. 8, xbo 
epiclottis. 

Fig. 128. Represents a side rlew of the larynx. I, The thyroid cartilage. S. 0*o 
of tlie arytenoid cartilages. 3, One of the comua of the larynx. 4, The cricoid car- 
Describe the vocal cords. How named ? What is the name of the cavity 
between the superior and inferior ligaments ? Where do we find the chink 
of the glottis ? How wide is the glottis ? How long ? How is this open- 
ing enlarged and contracted ? How many mosdes act upon tho cartOaget 
of the larynx ? 
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tnage. 5. Tbe erlco.4U7tenoMl«a8.po8tleas moicto. 6, Tl)« erloo^irtenoldevs-tateiw 
aU« mu«cie. 7, The thyro-arytenoidens muscle. 8, The crico-thyroidcftn membrane. 
9, The epfelottis. 10, 1'he upper part of tbe trachea. 

In fig. 137, The muscle 7 opens the chluk of the glottis. Tbe muscle 6 closes th« 
chink uf the glottis. 

In flg. 128, TThe muscles 6 and 7 open the chink of the glottis. 

The larynx is connected by muscles with the sternum, 
oesophagus, base of the skull, hyoid bone, lower jaw, and 
tongue. The following engravings illustrate this connection. 

In addition to the parts before described, the lar}'nx is 
supplied with a larige number of blood-vessels. It likewise 
receives nerves from tbe ganglionic system, and two large 
nerves from the eighth pair, l^he number and size of the 
nervous filaments distributed to the mucous membrane of the 
larynx, render it more sensitive than any other portion of 
the respiratory passages. 

ng. 129. 



Flf . 129. A view of the snperflclal muscles of the face and head. 1, The ftmital 
portion of the occiplto-frontalis. 2, Its occipital portion. S, Its aponeurosis. 4, Tbe 
orbicularis palpebrarum. 6, The pyramldalls nasi. 6, The compressor nasi. 7, The 
crblcttlaris oris. 8, The levator labil superiorls alnque nasi. 9, The levator supe- 
riorw proprins. 10, The zycomatlcus major. 11, The cygomaticus minor. 12, 'J lie 
depressor labil Inferioris. 13, The depressor anguli oris. 14, The levator Jabli infe- 
ri? nS:. ''^ *".'* ^^' '^^^ maweter. 17, The attrahens aurem. 18, The buccinator. 
19, The anollens aurem. 20, The fascia of the temporal muscle. 21, The retruhcns 
aurcm. 22, The belly of the digastric muscle. 23, The stylo-hvoidens muscle. 24, 
V'® "iV®J?^'®***®"' musoie. 25, The upper part of the stemo-cleldo-mastoldeus mus- 
cle. 26, The upper part of the trapezius. 

With what is the larynx connected ? Why is the larynx mora Bensitiv* 
than other parts of the respiratory passages 7 
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Tb« miiiclM 8 «Bd 9, elCTate the upper lip. W, th« itinscle t^At deprew^ the 
lower Up. 10, and 11, The muscleii that elevate the angle of the mouth. 18, The 
muscle that depresses the ancle of the month. 7, The muscle that closes the mouth. 
15 and 16. The muscles that bring the upper and lower Jaw In opposlUon, in masticef. 
lug food. 25, The muscle that brings the head forward In bowlnaf. 4, The muscle 
that closes the eye. 

Fig. 130. 



PHYSIOLOGY OF THE LARYNX. 

In the formation of the voice, each of the portions before 
described performs an important part. The cricoid and thy- 
roid cartilages give form and stability to the organs; the 
arytenoid cartilages by their movement vapy the width of 
th6 glottis. Th6 epiglottis is flexible and elastic When it 
is erect, the chink of the glottis is open, as in inspiration ; 

Which curtilages give ttability and form to the larynx ? Which Tary th« 
4lamet«r of the glottis ? What is the function of the epiglottis ? 
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when depressed, as in swallowing food and drink, it hoovers 
and closes this aperture. This prevents the introduction of 
articles of food into the air-passages, and, probabljr, modifies 
the sounds as they issue from the glottis. 

Fig. 131. 



Fig. 181. A Utend view of the tongne, larynx tnd apper part of the trachea. 1, 
A portion of the temporal bone of the left side. 2, 2, The right side of the lower Jnw ; 
the left Mide has been removed. The white line shows the position of the lower mar- 

f In of the Jaw behind the muscles. 8. The tongue. 4, The genlo-hyoldeus muscle. 
, The genlo-hvo-glossuR. 6; 7, The hvo-gloMMUR. 8, A portion of the linffUMlls. 9, 
The stylo-glossua. 10, The stylo-hyoideus. 11, The 8tvio-pharvngeas. 18» Tho oa. 
bvoides. la, The membrane connecting the hvoid bone with the thyroid cartilage. 
14, The thyroid cartilage. 15, The thyro-Iiyoideus muscle. 16, The cricoid cartil- 
age. 17, The membrane which connects the cricoid and thyroid cartilages. 18, The 
trachea. 19, The commencement of the oesophagus. 

The muscle 4 elevates the larynjiC, and draws it forward, when the under Jaw la 
fixed, or it depresses the under jaw when the larynx is fixed. The muscles 6, 7, eU 
•vate the larynx or depress the root of the tongue, when the larynx or tongue oper- 
ates as the fixed point. The muscles 10 and 11 draw the larynx npwanl and baclc- 
ward. The muscle 9 draws the root of the tongue upward and backward. The 
muscle 15 draws the larynx toward the hyold bone, or this bone toward the larynx, 
as the one or the other is fixed by the action of other muscles. 

The muscles of the neck elevate and depress the larynx; 
the laryngeal muscles (Figs. 127, 128) increase or diminish the 
width of the glottis ; at the same time, the vocal cords which 
vary the vocal sounds, are relaxed or tightened| while the 
muscles of the face open and close the mouth. 

By what means are the vocal lotmda varied ? 
16* 
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It is now proved, beyond a doubt, that the vocal cords are 
the principal agents in the formation of the voice. The 
tongue, which many have supposed to be the most important 
organ in speaking, is, not essential to sound, as in some cases 
of the removal of the tongue the persons thus mutilated could 
speak with fluency. 

Sound depends on the forcible ejectment of air from the 
chest, through the chink of the glottis. The velocity of the 
expelled current of air and the tension of the vocal ligaments, 
are the principal circumstances that modify the character of 
sound. The size of the larynx, the volume and health of the 
lungs, the condition of the fauces and nasal passages, the ele- 
vation and depression of the chin and tongue, the development 
and freedom of action of the muscles which connect the larynx 
with the sternum, hyoid bone, lower jaw, tongue, and the 
opening of the mouth, contribute to the modulations of sound. 

The development of the vocal organs, their education and 
use, will be the subject of the following observations. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

The larynx is much more developed and prominent in man 
than in woman. In the former, the ianterior angle of the 
thyroid cartilage is acute, while in the latter it is rounded, 
and the central slope of the superior border of the same car- 
tilage is less deep, and the epiglottis smaller and less promi- 
nent than in man. 

Less striking difference exists in the formation of the larynx 
in infancy, but at a later period it is more developed in the 
male than in the female. It is very remarkable that this in- 
crease is not progressive, like that of other organs, but, on the 
contrary, developes itself at once at the period of puberty. 

Common observation shows that the voice can be changed 
and modified by the habits ; sailors, smiths, and others, who are 
engaged in noisy occupations, exert their vocal organs more 
strongly than those of more quiet pursuits. This not only 
affects the structure of the vocal organs, but varies their 
intonation. 

What are the essential agents in speaking? Is the tongue essential m 
•peaking ? On what does sound depend V What diflference between the 
formation of the larvnx of the female and that of the male ? Does this dif- 
ference exist in childhood ? Is its development progressive ? Is the voict 
changed or modified)^ the habits? Give an instance. What is the effect? 
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The voice is strong in proportion to the derelopmeni of the 
larynx, anfl the ciapacity of the chest. This points to the 
necessity not only of exercising the larynx, chest, and upper 
part of the ahdomen, but also of dressing loosely. 

rig. 132. Fig. 1S3. 



Vig. 132. Bepresents an improper position ; bat one not nnfrequently seen in tonM 
of our common schools, and in some of our public speakers. 
Fig. lo3. Sepresents the proper position for reading, speaking, and singing. 

The attitude also affects the modulation of the voice. When 
an individual stands erect, the movements of the whole respi- 
ratory apparatus are most free and effective. The larynx is 
brought forward, by the erect position of the head, and the 

On what does the strength of the voice depend ? What does this point 
to? What do Figs. 132 and 133 exhibit? Has the attitude any eflbct in 
the modnlfltioni of the voice ? 
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elf^Y^lioB of ihe chin. These operations are- ei^MStod b^ tiia 
tension of the muscles that connect the larjnx with the lower 
jaw and sternum. The laryngeal muscles are then brought 
to a proper relation for action, bj which a tension of liie vocal 
cords is produced, that favors a clear and harmonious enon- 
dation. Hence, children and adults should stand erect in 
speaking, reading, or singing. 

Fig. 134. 



1£ an individual or class read or sing, when sitting, let the 
position represented in Fig. 135, be adopted, and not the one 
represented in Fig. 134 ; for the erect position in sitting, favors 
the free and effective action of the respiratory and laryngeal 
organs, and is as important as the erect attitude when standing. 

As pure air is more elastic and resonant than impure, and 
as easy, melodious speaking or singing requires atmospheric 
elasticity,- so school-rooms and singing-halls should be well 
ventilated, if we would be entertained with soft intonations in 

Whv k the mmoI poiition preferred in tteadtng? What does Fig. 134 
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iieadliig, or sonorous singing. The imperfect ventilation of 
churches and vestries is the most fruitful cause of weakness 
and loss of voice among clergymen. This is almost unknown 
among clergymen who speak in very open rooms, where stoves 
are not used. 

Fig. 185. 



The sound of the voice is modified, and enunciation ren- 
dered more or less distinct, in proportion as the jaws are 
separated in speaking, and the fauces and nasal passages are 
free from obstruction. For these reasons, the scholar should 
be taught to open the mouth when reading, speaking, or sing- 
ing, that the sounds formed in the larynx and modified in the 
fauces may have an unobstructed egress. If the fauces are 
obstructed by enlarged tonsils, a condition by no means un- 
common in children, they should be removed by a surgical 
operation, which is not only efiective, but safe, and not painful. 
These tonsils are situated on each side of the root of the 
tongue, and when enlarged they obstruct the passage through 

Give Breason why school-houses and singing-halls should be well venti- 
Iftted. What does Fig. 135 exhibit? Name an influence whl«h m^wm 
dear enundatioo. 
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which the air passes to and from the lungs, whidi reoden ikm 
respiration not only laborious but distressing. 

If the musfcles of the neck and larynx are compressed bj 
a high cravat, or other close dressing, their movements jvill be 
impeded and the power of making sounds diminished. There- 
fore, the clothing of the neck, particularly of public speaken 
and singers, should be loose. The clothing should be not only 
loose, but thin ; as when the vocal organs are used, a warm 
dress upon the neck will induce too great a flow of blood to 
these parts, which will be attended by subsequent debility. 
The warm and close dressing of the neck while speaking, is a 
common cause of loss of voice, improperly called Sronohttts, — 
a disease very prevalent among clergymen. (The affection is 
not of the bronchi, but of the larynx.) 

The varied tones in speaking and sin^ng, are caused by 
different degrees of tension in the vocal cords, and different 
conditions of the auxiliary organs. The different conditions 
of the vocal apparatus, are produced by various degrees of 
contraction of the musdesof the larynx and neck. To in- 
duce a state of these musdes suited to produce a certain into- 
nation in speaking or singing, requires practice, or, in other 
words, education of the muscles. The successful mode of 
training the vocal organs, is similar to that adopted in learn- 
ing to dance, or to play the piano. When a child learns to 
ds^ce, in msiking the different steps, he calls into action cer^ 
tain muscles. At the commencement, these steps are made 
in a stiff and ungraceful manner. Much effort is also requir- 
ed to assume the different positions. By repeated contraction 
of the muscles, the movements become more ready and grace- 
ful, while the labor and effort of dancing are diminished. 
The same is true in learning to play any musical instrument, 
or in acquiring skill in the use of tools in mechanical pursuits. 

Hence, let there be an effort made to induce a proper state 
of the vocal organs, to produce a particular sound. Let this 
effort be repeated again and again for a short period. After 
relaxing or resting the organs, call them again into action. 
liCt there be repetition, until all the parts of the vocal appa- 
ratus can be called into ready and harmonious action. This 

What i8 the effect of a high cravat, or close dressing of the neck ? What 
It a common cause of bronchitis among clergymen and other public speal^- 
trs ? How are the varied tones in singing produced ? Must the vocal 
be trained, in order to produce a pardoular sound ? How efi^tcd ? 
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repetidon is as necessary in learning to read as in singing or 
writing. Practise a diild a long time in pronouncing syllables 
and words, before you begin to teach it to reflfl sentences. 
There is nothing gained, in the attempt to instruct a child to 
pronounce the letters of the alphabet, before the vocal organs 
are so developed that distinct utterance can be given to the 
proper sounds. 

No part of the vocal organs is wanting, with those indi- 
viduals that stammer, or who have an impediment in their 
speech. Some parts may be more developed than others. 
Generally, however, some parts are but imperfectly under the 
control of the will. Such portions of the vocal organs will 
assume an irregular and rapid movement, while other parts^ 
the movements of which are essential, remain comparatively 
inactive. This can be seen by comparing the movements of 
the lips, tongue, and larnyx, while attempting to speak, in 
» person who stcunmers, with the movements of the corres- 
ponding parts, while speaking, in an individual who has no 
such impediment. Surgical operations and medical treatment 
are not highly advantageous in a majority of these cases. In 
the young and middle aged, this defect can be removed by 
p€UiefU and judicious training. Let such sounds be made and 
such words be uttered as can be made and uttered with dis- 
tinctness. Let there be repetition, until the words can be 
flpoken at any time with readiness. Then take for a lesson 
c^er words and sounds more difficult, and pursue a similar 
process of training and repetition, until each portion of the 
vocal organs can be called into a ready and harmonious 
action in giving utterance to any word in common use. 

" The organs of the voice, in common with all other parts 
of the bodily frame, require the vigor and pliancy of muscle, 
and the elasticity and animation of mind, which result from 
good health, in order to perform their appropriate functions 
with energy and effect But these indispensable conditions to 
the exercise of vocal organs, are, in the case of most learners, 
very imperfectly suppfied. A sedentary mode of life, the 
want of invigorating exercise, close and long-continued ap- 
plication of mind, and," perhaps, an impaired state of health, 
or a feeble constitution, prevent, in many instances, the free 
and forcible use of those muscles on which voice is dependent. , 

Should a child praotiM tnonoiation a long time ? Why ? How it 
moriDg to bo oorreoted ? 
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Hence arises the necessity of students of elocution practising 
physical exercises adapted to promote general muscular vigor, 
as a means pf attaining energy in speaking ; the power of 
any class of muscles, being dependent on the vigor of the 
vjrhole system. 

" The art of cultivating the voice, however, has, in addition 
to the various forms of corporeal exercise, practised for the 
general purpose of promoting health, its own specific^ prescrip- 
tions for securing the vigor of the vocal organs, and modes of 
exercise adapted to the training of each class of organs sepa- 
rately. 

The results of such practice are of indefinite extent They 
are limited only by the energy and perseverance of the student^ 
excepting perhaps in some instances of imperfect organization. 
A few weeks of diligent cultivation are usually suificient to 
produce such an effect on the vocal organs, that persons who 
commence practice with a feeble and inefifectiTe utterance^ 
attain, in that short period, the full command of dear, forcible^ 
and varied tone. 

Gymnastie and calisthenic exercises are invaluable aids to 
the culture and development of the voice, and should be sedo* 
lously practised when opportunity reiulers them accessible. 
But even a slight degree of physical exercise, in any form 
adapted to the expansion of the chest and to the freedom and 
force of the circulation, will serve to impart energy and glow 
to the nniscular apparatus of voice, and clearness to its sound. 
There is, therefore, a great advantage in always practising 
some preliminary muscular actions, as an immediate prepara- 
tion for vocal exercises." 

On what does forcible and energetic speaking depend? What twofold 
effect arises from the cultnre of tlie voice ? Is the art of cnUivating the 
voice limited ? What are invaluable aids in cultivating the voice 7 Is It 
advantageous before vocal exercise to call the muscles mto action ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CIRCULATOKT STSCBM. 

The fluid of the system, termed Uood^ is carried to and 
from the different parts of the system, by the agency of the 
hearty arteries, veins, and capiUarxes. Each of these make a 
part of the circulatory system. 

ANATOMY OP THE HEART. 

The HEART is placed obliquely in the 1^ cavity of the 
chest, the base being directed upwards and backwards, (to- 
wards the right shoulder, while its apex points forward to 
the lefl, about three inches £-om the sternum to the space 
between the fifth and jsixth ribs. Its under side rests upon 
ihQ tendinous portion of the diaphragm. 

The heart is surrounded by a sac, called the pericardium^ 
or heart-case. The interior surface of this membrane secretes 
a serous fluid, that lubricates the exterior of the heart, and 
obviates friction between it and the pericardium. In health, 
there is usually about a tea-spoonful of this fluid ; in disease 
it sometimes amounts to several ounces, causing what is called 
dropsy of the heart. 

The heart usually weighs from eight to ten ounces. It is 
composed of muscular fibres, that traverse it in different 
directions, some longitudinally, but most of them in a spiral 
direction. 

The human heart, like that of the sheep and of the ox, is a 
double organ; or it is divided into two parts or sides,— the 

Tkrotigh what agency is the circulation of the blood effected ? What is the 
position of the heart in the chest ? In what direction is its base ? Its apex ? 
Upon what does its under side rest? What is the sac called which sur- 
rounds it? What is its use? What amount of fluid does this sac con- 
tain in health ? When there is too great an accumulation of fluid what ii 
the disease caUed ? What is the usual weight of the heart? Of what if 
it composed ? In what direction do the fibres run ? Is there a dmilirity 
between the heart of man and that of the lower animals ? 

IT 
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right and the left. The compartments of the two sides arq 
separated by a septam or partition. 

Fig. 136. Fiij. U7. 



Fig. 186. An anterior view of the heart In a vertical position, with ita vesMla In- 
jected. 1, The right auricle. 2, The left auricle. 3, The rl^ht ventricle. 4, The left 
ventricle. 6, The descending vena cava. 6, The aorta. 7, The left pulmonaxy arterj. 
8, The arterla innorabiata. 9, The left primltiye carotid artery. 10, The left subclavian 
artery. 11, The anterior cardiac vesaelfl In the vertical fissure. 13, The posterior 
TMseU f^om the transverse fissure. 13, The main trunk of the pulmonary artery. 

Fig. 137. A posterior view of the heart in a vertical position and with Its vessels In- 
jected. 1, The right auricle. 2, The left auricle. 8, The right ventricle. 4, The left 
Tuitricle. 6, The ascending vena cava. 6, The right posterior pulmonary vein. 7, 
The left posterior pulmonary vein. 8, The end of the left auricle. 9. The great corona- 
ry veto. 10, The posterior cardiac vessels In the vertical fissure. 11, The same in the 
transTerse fissure. 

The right side of the heart is divided into two parts, named 
the auricle and the ventricle. The auricle is called by butchers 
the deaf ear. Its walls are thinner, and paler in color than 
than those of the ventricle. The ventricles have upon their 
internal surface, pillars of flesh, named columnar carnese. 
These columns can be seen upon the interior of the hearts of 
domestic animals. The walls of the left ventricle in the heart 
in man are much thicker than those of the right, and the same 
is true of domestic animals. This is illustrated by comparing 
the thickness of the walls of the left side with those of the 
right side. See Figs. 138, 139, 146, 142. 

Between the auricle and ventricle, on the right side, there 
are three folds of thin, triangular membrane, named the tri- 

Describe Figs. 136, 137. How is the right side of the heart divided ? What 
It the aniicle called by bntchers ? How does the aaricle differ from the 
iFwitricle ? What have the ventricles niwn their internal surface ? What 
if sitaated between the auricle and ventricle of the right side of the heart? • 
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cuspid valves. There are seen passing from the floating edge 
of these valves to the cohimnas caniea?. small white cordsy 
named the chordae tendiiiea?. 

ng. 138. 



Fig. 138. A Tiew of the heart with its sereral cliamben, and the veaMb In t 

tkm with them. 1, The saperlor Tena cava. 3, The inferior vena cava. 8, The right 
auricle. 4, The right ventricle. 5, The sitaation of the tricuspid ralres. 6, The par- 
tition between the two ventricles. 7, The pulmonary artery. 8. The point where it 
divides into the right and left pulmonary arterv for the corresponding lunn. 9, 9, Tha 
four pulmonary veins, that bring the blood into the left auricle (TO.) 11, The left 
▼entncle. 15, The situation of the mitral valves. 13, The situation of the sia^oid 
valves of the aorta. 14, The situation of the sigmoid valves of the pulmonary artery. 

From the right ventricle the venoirs blood passes through 
the pulmonary artery to the lungs. At the commencement of 
this artery there are placed three valves, called the sigmoid, 
or semi-lunar valves of the pulmonary arteries. 

Between the auricle and ventricle of the left side of the 
heart there are two valves, named mitraL These are as 
much thicker and stronger than the tricuspid valves, as the 
contractile power of the thrck walls of the left ventricle ex- 
ceeds that of the right ventricle. To the free margins of these 
valves are attached small, tendinous cords, that connect them 
with the fleshy pillars upon the interior of the ventricle. 

From the left ventricle proceeds the large systemic artery, 
named the aorta, through which the arterial blood passes to 

Describe Fie. 138. What passes from these valves to the column® car- 
neiB ? Describe the course of the blood from the right ventricle. What 
are found at the commencement of the pulmonary artery ? What are the 
names of the valves between tiie auricle and ventricle of the left side of 
the heart ? What are attached to these yalves ? What vessel passes from 
the left ventricle of the heart ? 
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the whole system. At the junction of this artery with the 
ventricle there are three valves, called sigmoid or semi-lunar 
valves of the aorta. They receive their name from their form. 

Fig. 139. Fig. 140. 



The capacity of the ventricles ©f the heart is nearly the 
same ; yet, as the walls of the left side of the heart are thicker 
than those of the right, their contractile energy varies to a con- 
siderable degree. The thinner walls of the right side possess, 
in health, power sufficient to impel the circulating fluid into 
the delicate and yielding lungs. The left side, from the greater 
thickness of its walls, is adapted to force the blood into the more 
dense structure of the general circulatory system. 

How many valves are there at the junction of this artery with the ventri- 
cle ? Describe Figs. 139, 140. How does the capacity of the ventricles 
compare with each other ? Why does the contractile energy of the right 
and of the left sides of the heart vary ? 
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Fig. 14L Tig. 143. 



Fig. 141. A vertical view of the valves of the heart, as given by a section of the 
organ and arteries above the valves. 1, A depression in the left auricle. 3. A de- 
pression of the right auricle. 8, 3, 3, A section of the walls of the left aaricle. 4, 
The superior face of the two folds of the mitral valve. 5, A section of the great cor- 
onary vein. 6, 6, A section of the walls at the base of the right auricle. 7. Th« 
superior face of the three folds of the tricuspid valve. 8. The orifice of the great 
coronary vein. 9, The partition between the right and left auricles. 10. A section of 
the aorta to show its sigmoid valves. 12, Its sigmoid valves. 11, The pulmonaiy 
artery with its sigmoid valves. 

Fig. 143. A transverse section of the top of the ventricles Just below the base of 
the auricles. 1, 1, A section of the right ventricle. 2, The opening between the 
right auricle and ventricle. 3, The largest fold of the tricuspid valve. 4, The depres- 
sion to direct the blood to the pulmonary artery. 5, Thefkinnel-shaped enlartrement 
near the pulmonary artery. 6, A section of one of the columns cames attached by 
the chordffi tendinesa to the tricuspid valve. 9, A section of the external walls of the 
left ventricle. 10, A section showing the thickness of the portion between the ventri- 
cles. 11, The opening between the left auricle and ventricle. 12, The mitral valves. 
13, The opening from the left ventricle into the aorta. 14, The columns came» of 
the mitral valve. 

The heart is supplied with arteries and veins, which ramify 
between its muscular fibres, through which its nutrient blood 
passes. It has, likewise, a few absorbents, and many small 
nervous filaments from the sympathetic system of nerves. 

ANATOMY OP THE ARTERIES. 

The ARTERIES are the cylindrical tubes, which convey the 
blood from the heart to every part of the system. They are 
dense in structure, and preserve, for the most part, the cylin- 
drical form, when emptied of their blood, which is their con- 
dition after death. They were considered by the ancients 
as the vessels for the transmission of vital spirits, and were 
therefore named arteries, signifying to contain air. 

What do Figs. 141, 142 exhibit ? How is the heart nourished ? Is it also 
Btipplied with absorbents and nervous filaments? Describ* ths artmiw* 
Wnat function did the ancients suppose them to perform ? 
17» 
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Arteries are composed of three coats. The external or 
cellular coat is firm and strong ; the middle, or fibrous coat, 
is composed of yellowish fibres. This coat is elastic, fragile, 
and thicker than the external coat. Its elasticity enables the 
vessel to accommodate itself to the quantity of blood it may 
contain. The internal coat is a thin serous membrane, which 
lines the interior of the artery, and gives it the smooth polish 
which that surface presents. It is continuous with the lining 
membrane of the heart 

The arteries do not terminate directly in veins, but in an 
intermediate system of vessels, which, from their minute size, 
are called capillaries. . Communications between arteries are 
free and numerous. - They increase in frequency with dimi- 
nution in the size of the branches, so that through the medium 
of the minute ramifications, the entire body may be consider- 
ed as one circle of inosculation, or anastomoses. 

The arteries, in their distribution through the body, are 
enclosed in a loose, cellular investment, called a sheath, which 
separates them from the surrounding tissues. The sheath of 
the arteries contains also their accompanying veins, and some- 
times nerves. The coats of the arteries are supplied with 
blood, like other organs of the body, and the vessels which 
are distributed to them are named vasa vasorum. They arts 
also provided with ganglionic nerves. 

THE PULMONARY ARTERY. 

The PULMONARY ARTERY has its origin at the base of the 
right ventricle, in front of the origin of the aorta. It ascends 
obliquely to the under surface of the arch of the aorta, where 
it divides into two branches, one of which passes to the right, 
the other to the left lung. These divide and subdivide in 
the structure of the lungs, and terminate in capillary vessels, 
which form a net-work around the bronchial cells, and be- 
come continuous with the minute branches of the pulmonary 
veins. This artery conveys the impure blood to the lungs, 

How many coats have they ? Describe each. Do the arteries terminate 
directly in veins ? What may the entire body of these minute ramifica- 
tioni he considered ? How are the arteries separated fVom the surround- 
ing tissnes ? What does the sheath contain ? What is the name of those 
vessels which supply the coats of the arteries with blood ? Have these 
eoats nerves ? JM$eribe the pulmonaty curtery. What is said of its divis 
kms and sabdivisioiis ? What establishes the lesser or pulmonic circulatiOD ? 
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and, with its corresponding veins, establishes the lesser arpul' 
monic circulation. 

Fig. 143. 



Fig. 148. t, RepTc«entii tlie trachea. A, The heart, a, The aorta. i>, The pulmo- 
nary arterv which divides under the arch of the aorta into two branchei. Th«M 
branches divide and subdivide into smalier vesseis, which spread throngh everv part 
of the rieht and ieft lung ; and they terminate in the capiilary vessels of the lungs. 
The capillary vessels ramify upon the air-«eUs represented by the small dark points 
arounA the marghi of the lungs. 

THE AORTA AND ITS BRANCHES. 

The AORTA proceeds from the left ventricle of the heart, 
and contains the pure or arterial blood. This trunk gives 
off branches, which divide and subdivide to their ultimate 
ramifications, constituting the great arterial tree which per- 
vades, by its minute subdivisions, evei^ part of the animal 
frame. This great artery and its divisions, with their return- 
ing veins, constitute the gfecUer or systemic circulation. The 

What is the design of Fig. 143 ? Describe the aorta and its bra/nche$. 
What constitutes the greater or systemic circulation ? 
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aorta ascends, at first, to the right, then carves backwar<]s to 
the left, and descends on the left side of the spinal colunm 
behind the heart. It is divided into the ascending and de- 
scending aorta. In the thorax it is called the thoracic aorta ; 
in the abdomen, the abdominal aorta. 

Flff. 144. 



Fig. 144. 16, Bepresents tbe trachea. 17. 18, The right and left branch. 1, The 
ascending aorta. 2, The arch of the aorta, s. The descending aorta. 4, The arteria 
Snnombiata, dividing into two branches. 5, The right carotid artery. 6, The right 
internal carotid arteiy. 7, The right sabclayian artery. 8, 9, The brachial artery. 

Describe the coarse of the aorta. What nnme is given to it in the tho> 
m? In the abdomen ? 
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10. TIM pnaiimogastric nerve. 11, Tlie left carotid artery. 12, The left rabelaylaii 
artenr. 18. The pulmonary artery. 14. 15, The right and left pulmonary artery. 19, 
19, The paunonary veins. 80, 31, 22, 'i he Intercostal arteries. 2S, llie diaphragmatic 
arteries. 84, The coeliac artery. 25, The gastric artery. 26, The hepatic artery. 27, 
The splenic artery. 28, The renal artery. 30, The lumbar arteries, ai, The superior 
mesenteric artery. 83, The spermatic arteries. 38, The inferior mesenteric artery. 
86, The division of the aorta into the common iliac artery. 86, The iliac artery. 

The arteries 5, 6, and 11, supply the neck and head with blood ; 7, 8, 9, and 18, the 
mipexlor extremities; 18, 14, and 15, the lungs ; 20, 21, and 22, the ribs and musclea 
of the chest ; 38, the diaphragm ; 25, the stomach ; 26, the liver ; 37, the spleen ; 88, 
the Udneji ; 81 and 83, the intestines ; 86, the pelvic organs. 

Fig. 145. 



Tig. 146. A Tievr of the heart, nrch of the norta, innomtnata, carotid, and sub- 
elavfan arteries, Ac. The sternum Id sawn through, and the thorax is opened on the 
left Bide. 
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costal arterv. 29, The transverse fiumeral arteiy. 30, The transversalis colli arterv. 
81, The first rib. 32, The anterior mediastinia artery. 83, The superior pbrenio 
artery. 34, The clavicle. 85, The point where the subclavian artery passes over the 
first rib and auder the clavicle. 



Fig. 146. 



I 



The brain is mainly supplied with blood, by the two inter- 
nal carotids that proceed from the common carotids, and the 

What Tessels supply the brain with blood ? 
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two vertebral arteries that proceed from the subclavian ar- 
teries. The passage of the carotids through the thick bones 
at the base of the skull, is tortuous, like the letter S. The 
vertebral arteries ascend the neck in channels formed in the 
transverse processes of the cervical vertebrae, and enter the 
cavity of the skull at its posterior part, by the side of the 
spinal cord. The two carotids and two vertebral arteries 
communicate with each other, and ramify through and supply 
blood to the brain. 

Pig. 147. Fig. 148. 



FlR. 147. A representation of the axillary and brachial arteries, with their branches. 
1, The deltoid muscle. 2, The biceps. 8, The tendiuoas process firom the tendon of 
the biceps. 4, The brachialis Intemas mascle> 5, The supinator longas. 6, The 
coraco-brachialis. 7, The middle portion of the triceps muscle. 8, Its inner head. 
9, The axillary artery. 10, The brachial artery. 11, The acromial artery. 32, The 
thoracic arteries. 13, The serratus magnus muscle. 14, The subscapular artery. 
16, The profunda major artery. 16, The profunda minor arteiy. 17, The anastomo- 
sing artery. 18, The profunda major inoscalating with the radial recurrent artery. 

The arteries 11, 12,14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, supply the bones, muscles, and sUn of 
the arm, with blood. 

Fig. 148. A view of the arteries of the lower portion of the superior extremity 4, 
The recurrent radial artery. 5, The radial artery. 6, Muscular branches f^om it. 
T, The taperficial volar artery. 8, The tendons passing umder the annular ligament. 
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9, A branch of the volar artery on the ball of the thnmb. 10. The palmarls proAmdA 
artery. II, The artery of the thumb. 12, The artery of the fore-flnffer. 18, TIm 
maacalar arteries of tbe arm. 14, The lower part of the ulnar artery. 15, Branches 
to the palm and muscles of the little finger. 16, The superficial arch of the radial 
and ulnar arteries. 17, Branches running to supply the nngers. 18. The digital ar- 
terlea that supply the fingers with blood. 

Figs. 149, 150, and 151, represent the branches and divis- 
ion of the abdominal aorta, and the ramification of arteries 
to the liver, stomach, pancreas, spleen, kidneys, and in- 
testines. 

Fig. 149. 
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Flff. 100. 



FIf . 160. Represents the dlBtribnUon of the gaatric artery upon the stomach. 6, 
The superior mesenteric artorj. d, The pancreas. /, The spleen, g. The superior 
eoronarr artery of the stomach. A, The Inferior coronary artery ; these, with a 
branch irom the splenic artery, («,) supply the stomach with blood, c, A branch of 
the coronary artery that sapplles the daodenam with blood. «. The cystic artery, 
that ramifies apon the gall cyst, seen on the ander surface of the liver. 

From this engraving it will be seen that the stomach, 
which is one of the most important organs in the animal 
economy, is supplied with blood, not only from its own coro- 
nary arteries, but from the arteries that pass to it from the 
liver and spleen. A peculiarity of these arteries, is that, 
though arising from three sources, they inosculate with each 
other. 

In fig. 151, the arteries that pass to the different parts of 
the intestines, present also the anastomosing arrangement. 
The same arrangement is strikingly true of the arteries that 
supply the brain with nutrient blood. The • nutrition of the 
system, the continuance of the digestive ftinctions, the varied 
offices of the muscles, and the functions of the brain, depend 
on a continuous flow and also a full supply of blood. Let an 
artery become obliterated by pressure or disease, — a cir- 
cumstance by no means infrequent, — and the organs are yet 
duly supplied with blood, from the inosculating arrangement 
of the arteries. . When a trunk is ligated or rendei^pd imper- 
vious to blood, the minute anastomosing arteries, that perform 



Show the degign of Fig. 150. 
18 
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a vicarious office, become enlarged, and consequently tlie na- 
trition of the organ is not impaired. 

Fix. 151. 



Fig. 151. A. A, The ascendtnR colon. /, The trAnsvene colon, g, g^ Bepreaent 
a portion of the small intestlnefl. a. &, c, <i, A, Bepresent the superior mesepterlo 
artery and branches, through which the blood that nourishes the large and small Ibo 
testbies passes. The anastomoses, or the connection of arteries, is beautifully repre- 
■ented, and is worthy the attention and remembrance of the student. The inoseula- 
tton, or hoop-like connection of the arteries, here exhibited, exists in every part of 
tiie system. 

The following engravings illustrate the course of the prin- 
cipal arterj and its branches in the lower limbs. 

What does Fig. 151 represent? What do the two following engrayingi 
fflnstmte? '« ^ e -o -• 
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Fig. 163. Fig. 153. 



Fig. 162. A front view of the iliac and femoral arteiy. 1, The common iliac. 3, Tlie 
Internal iliac. 8, The external iliac. 4, The epigastric. 6, The circamflex iliac. 6, 
The euticular abdominal. 7, The commencement of the femoral, below the crural 
arch. 8, The point where it passes the vastus internus muscle. 9, The point where it 
leaves the front of the thigh, to become popliteal. 10, The muscular branch to the 
psoas muscle. 11, The external pudlc artery. 12. The internal circumflex. 18, The 
profunda femoris. 14, A muscular branch. 16, 16, An artery to the vastus extemua 
muscle. 17, An artery to the pectincus and adductors. 18, The first perforating ar- 
tery. 19, 19, Muscular arteries. 20, 21, The anastomotic*. 22, The superior artico- 
lar. 23, The middle articular. 24, The inferior external articular. 26, The inferior 
internal articular. 

Fig. 168. A view of the arteries on the back of the leg. 2, The lower edd of the 
popliteal artery on the popliteus muscle. 3, The point of bifurcation into the poaterlor 
tibuU and ptnroneal. 4, The superior internal articular artery. 6, The superior exter- 

What do Figs. 152, 153, represent ? 
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nal arttonlar arteiT. 6, The middle artlcaUr arterr. 7, The inferior Interaal artiealar 
arterr- 8, The inferior external articular artery. 9. Branch to the head of the aoleaa 
mascle. 10, The origin of the anterior tibial artery. 11. The origin of tlie poetartor tibial 
artery. 13, Thejpoint where it jMUMes behind the annolar ligament io bfecom# the plan- 
tar. U, 14« 15, Moscular brabches. 16, The origin of the peroneal artery. 17, 17, 17, 
17, 17, Maflcolar branoliee. 18, 18, Anastomoveii of the posterior tibial and peroneal 
__i.^ Kz-^ jj^^ jg^ Mnacular branch from the aototor ttbiaL 

Fig. 154. 



I1S.1M. Represents the aorta and its branches, a. The aorta. «,ArohoftlM«orU. 
««, Carotid arteries, a/, Temporal arteries. <mc, Sabclavian artuj. ojr, AzUUnr 
artery. 6r, Brachial artery, ra^ Radial artery, cu , Cubital or ulnar artery. i.L In- 
tercostal arteries. e«, Coelio artery, re. Renal arteries, me, mei, Superior and inHs- 
vior mesenteric arteries, il. Iliac arteries. /, Femoral arteries, f , The tibial arttiy. 
|», The peroneal artery. 
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ANATOMY OF THE VEINS. 

The VEINS are the vessels which return the blood to the 
auricles of the heart, after it has been circulated by the 
arteries through the various tissues of the body. They are 
thinner in structure than the arteries, so that when emptied 
of their blood they become flattened and collapsed. The 
veins of the systemic circulation convey the dark-colored and 
impure or venous blood from the capillary system to the right 
auricle of the^ heart. They are found after death more or less 
distended with that fluid. The veins of the pulmonic circula- 
tion resemble the arteries of the systemic circulation, contain- 
ing, during life, pure or arterial blood, which they transmit 
from the capillaries of the lungs to the left auricle. 

Fig. 1S6. 



Flfl^l55. Bepreaents a vein laid open to show tbe valvM. a. Trunk of tbe TOin. 
0, 0, Talres. c, Branch of rein entering it 

What office do the veins perform ? How do the veins compare in stracture 
with the arteries ? What is their appearance after death ? How do the 
^Mxa of the paUnonic circulation resemble the arteries of the s^temio cir- 
dilation? 

18* 
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The veins commence by minute radicles in the capillaries, 
which are everv where distributed through the textures of the 
body, and converge to constitute larger and larger branches, 
till they terminate in the large trunks which convey the 
venous blood directly to the heart. In diameter they are 
much larger than the arteries, and like those vessels, their 
combined area would constitute an imaginary cone, the apex 
of which is placed at the heart, and the base at the surface of 
the body. The communic 
frequent than those of th 
the larger as well as amoi 
of these inosculations is v 
the obstructions to which 1 
the thinness of their coat 
great impediments by the 

Veins, like arteries, are 
vasa vasorum ;) and it is tc 
from the ganglionic nerves 

Veins are composed of three coats, external, middle, and 
internal. 

The external or cellular coat is dense and firm, resembling 
the cellular tunic of the arteries. The middle coat is fibrous, 
like that of the arteries, but extremely thin. The internal 
coat is serous, and also ^similar to that of the arteries. It is 
continuous with the lining membrane of the heart at one ex- 
tremity, and with the lining membrane of the capillaries at the 
other. At certam intervals, the internal coat forms folds or 
duplicates, which constitute valves. They are generally com- 
posed of two semi-lunar folds, one on each side of the vesseL 
The free extremity of the valvular folds is concave, and direct- 
ed forward, so that while the current of blood sets towards the 
heart, they present no impediment to its free passage ; but let 
the current become retrograde, and it is impeded by their 
distension. The valves are most numerous in the veins of 
the extremities, particularly the deeper veins situated between 
the muscles ; but in some of the larger trunks, as the vena 
cavas, and also in some of the smaller veins, no valves exist. 

Where do the veins commence ? How does their diameter compare with 
that of the arteries ? What does their combined area constitute 7 Where 
is its apex ? Its base ? What is the apparent design of the inoscnlation of 
the veins ? Have the veins nutrient vessels like the arteries ? How jnanj 
coats have they ? Describe each coat. How are the valves, in the vemi 
formed ? What is their use ? Where are they most numerous ? 
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Fl^. 156. 



ng. 166. A side view of the saperflcial arteries and veins of the face and neck. 1, 
The external jagular vein. 2, The anastomosing branch of the cephalic vein of the 
arm to the external jugular. 3, The external jagular vein. 4, Communications of the 
external and internal jugular vein. 5, 6, The occipital vein and branches. 6, The oc- 
cipital artery. 7, The posterior auricular artery and vein. 8, The point where the 
external Jugular id formed by the union of the temporal and internal maxillary veins. 
9, The temporal artery and vein. 10, The frontal oranches of the same. 11, The in- 
ternal jugular vein. 12, The superior thyroid artery and vein. 1 3, The lingual artery 
and vein. 14, The facial artery. 15, The point of union between the nasal and facial 
artery. 16, The facial vein separated from the artery except at its origin and termi- 
nation. 17, The inferior coronary artery and vein. 18, The superior coronary artery 
and vein. 19, The ascending nasal vein. 20, The nasal branches of the ophthalmlo 
artery and vem. 21, The frontal vein. 

The veins of the exterior of the head, as the facial, internal 
maxillary, temporal, posterior auricular, and occipital, unite 
with the veins from the brain, and form the two internal 
and external jugular veins that are seen represented upon the 

How are the internal and external jagnlar yeins formed ? 
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neck. These veins unite with ihe large veins from the upper 
extremities. 

Fig. 157. Fig. 158. 



F!g. 1^7. The Baperflclal veins on the front of the upper extremity. 1 , The axUlar^ 
artery. 2, The axlUary vein. 8, The basilic vein. 4, 4, A portion of the basilic vein. 
ft, The point where the median basilic joins the basilic vein. 6, Points to the posterior 
basilic vein. 7» The median basUic vein. 8, The anterior basilic vein. 9. The point 
where the cephalic enters the axillary vein. 10, A portion of the same vein, as seen 
under the fascia. 11, The point where the aiedian cephalic enters the cephalic vein. 
18, The lower portion of the cephaUc vein. 13, The median cephalic vein. 14, Th« 
median vein. 15. An anastomosing branch of the deep and sttperficlal veins of the arm. 
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16, The cephaUca-poUIcte vein. 17, The sabcutaneoas veins of the fingers. 18, Tb« 
subcataneoas palmar veins. 

Fig. 158. The deep-seated veins on the front of the npper extremity. In their rela- 
tion to the arteries. 1, The axillary artery. 2, The axillary vein. 3, The hameral 
vein. 4, The basilic vein. 5, The brachial artery. 6, The same artery at the bend of 
the arm. 7, The median basilic vein. 8,8, The cephalic vein. 9, The median cephalic 
vein. 10, 'ilie radial artery. 11, Its two attending veins. 12, 12, The ulnar artery. 
13, Its two attending veins. 14, The recurrent radial artery and vein. IS/The Mcur- 
rent ulnar artery and vein. 16, The interosseal arteries and veins. 17, The palmar 
arch and vessels of the fingers. 

The upper extremities have both the deep-seated and super- 
ficial veins. The deep-seated veins accompany the branches 
and trunks of the arteries, and constitute their vena) comites. 
The superficial veins upon the fore-arm are named the anterior 
and posterior radial and ulnar. These unite at the elbow to 
form the median basilic and cephalic veins. These veins unite 
and form in the arm ^e cephalic and basilic veins. These, 
with the deep*seated veins unite and form the axillary and 
subclavian veins. The right and left subclavian, with the 
jugular veins of the right and left side, form the vena cava, 
descending. 

The veins of the lower extremities are deep-seated and su- 
perficial. The deep-seated veins accompany the arteries in 
pairs, and form the venae comites of the anterior and posterior 
tibial and peroneal arteries. These veins unite at the bend 
of the knee, termed the popliteal region, and form a single 
vein of large size, named the popliteal. This vein becomes 
the femoral in the thigh, and the iliac at the lower part of the 
abdomen. It receives the external and internal saphena veins. 
The latter is frequently seen dilated on the inner side of the 
limb, forming the varicose veins. The two iliac veins unite 
to form the vena cava, ascending. 

The veins of the trunk may be divided as follows, namely : 
1. The superior vena cava, with its formative branches. 2. 
The inferior vena cava, with its formative branches. 3. The 
azygos vein. 4. The vertebral and spinal veins. 5. The car- 
diac' veins. 6. The portal veins. 7. The pulmonary veins. 
The vertebral and spinal veins convey the blood from the 
spinal cord and column. The cardiac veins receive the blood 
from the heart The portal veins receive the blood from the 
spleen and intestines, and convey it to the liver ; while the 
pulmonary veins transfer the btood from the lungs to the left 
side of the heart 
■ — — u , » ■ 

How are the subclavian veins formed ? How is the popliteal vein fonned ? 
How are the veins of the trunk divided ? 
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Fig. U9, Tig. 160. 
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Fig. lei. 



What does Fig. 161 represent ? 

i 
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ANATOMY OP THE CAPILLARY VESSELS. 

The CAPILLARIES Constitute a microscopic net-work, which 
is SO distributed through every part of the body as to render 
it impossible to introduce the smallest needle beneath the skin 
without wounding several of these fine vessels. It is through 
the medium of the capillaries that the operations of nutrition 
and secretion are performed. They are remarkable for the 
uniformity of diameter, and for the constant divisions and 
communications which take place between them. They inos- 
culate on the one hand with the terminal extremity of the 
arteries, and on the other with the commencement of the veins. 
They are the connecting link between the arteries and veins. 
The important operation of converting the nutrient materials 
of the blood into bone, muscle, &c., is performed in this part 
of the circulatory system. The particular manner in which 
this is eflTected has been a matter of discussion among physi- 
ologists. When the matter deposited by these vessels exceeds 
that removed by the absorbents, the individual increases in 
size. The inosculation of the capillaries, and their relation 
to the arterial and venous vessels, are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing engraving. 

Fig. 1C3. 



Fig. let. a, a, An artery dividing into sereral branches that terminate in oapHUi- 
iles. c, c, 6, bt A Yenona trunk formed from seyeral small yeins that commence m tlM 
capillaries. 

The double circulation of the blood through the heart will 
be easily comprehended by carefully examining the following 

DmcHU the eamUary vessels. What peculiar operations are performed in 
these vessds ? For what are they remarkable ? Describe Fig. 162. How 
many pulmonary veins convey tne blood from the Imigs to the left aniiole 
of the honrt ? How is the blood then conveyed to every part of the system t 
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engraying. It would aid the student to examine the preced- 
ing engravings, representing the different parts of the heart 

Flff. ite. 



Fig. 163. 1, The right auricle of the heart. 2. The entrance of the saperior Tena 
cava. 8, The entrance of the Inferior vena cava. 4. The opening of the coronary vein, 
half closed by the coronary valve. 5, The Eustuchian valve. G^The fossa ovaUs,8atb 
rounded by the annalas ovalis. 7, The tubercolum Lower!. 8, The muscall pectlnati 
In the appendix aarlculse. 9, The opening of the right anricle Into the right tm^- 
trlcle. 10, The cavity of the right ventricle. 1 1 , The tricuspid valves, attached by th« 
chordsB tendinese to the camesB columniB, (12.) 13, The pulmonary artery, guarded at 
Its commencement by three semi-lunar valves. 14, The right pulmonary artery, paaa- 
ing beneath the arch, and behind the ascendlne aorta. 15, The left pulmonary artery, 
crossing in ft-ont of the descending aorta. *, The remains of the ductus arterlosuf , 
acting as a ligament between the pulmonary artery and the arch of the aorta. The 
arrows mark the course of the venous blood through the right side of the heart. En. 
toring the auricle by the superior and Inferior cavse. It passes through the opening of 
the auricle into the ventricle, and thence through the pulmonary artery into the 
lungs. Ifi, The left affriclc. 17, The openings of tlie four pulmonary veins. 18, The 
opentaig of the left auricle into the left ventricle. 19, The left ventricle. 20, The ml. 
tral valves, attached by their chordae tcndinex to two large columnse camese, which 
project from the walls of the ventricle. 21, The commencement and course of the 
ascending aorta behind the pulmonary artery, marked by an arrow. The entrance of 
the vessel Is guarded by three semi-lunar valves. 22, The arch of the aorta. The 
comparative thicknesarof the two ventricles is shown hi the diagram. The coarse of 
the pure blood through the left side of the heart is marked by arrows. The blood if 
brought from the lungs by the four pulmonary veins into the left auricle, and paisee 
through the opening between the auricle and ventricle Into the left ventricle, whence 
it la conveyed by the aorta to every part of the body. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HEART. 

The walls of all the cavities of the heart are composed of 
muscular fibres, which are endowed with the property of con- 
tracting and relaxing, like other parts of the muscular system. 
The contraction aiid relaxation of the muscular tissue of the 

What does Fig. 163 exhibit ? Give the pkystohsv of the hearU Of what 
Kt% the walls of the cavities of the heart composed ? What operatioDB tak* 
place at ererv pnlsation of the heart V 
19 
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beart, produce a diminution and enlargement of both WKfmi»e 
and ventricular cavities. These occur at every pulsation <» 
beat of the heart 

The venous blood is poured from the ascending and descend- 
ing cavas, (2, 3, Fig. 163,) into the right auricle, 1. When 
the right auricle contracts, the blood received from the cavas 
is forced through the opening, 9, into the ventricle, 10. When 
the right ventricle contracts, the right auricle dilates. At 
this moment, the tricuspid valves, 11, close the opening be- 
tween the auricle and ventricle, and prevent the blood from 
reflowing into the auricle. The blood in the ventricle is 
pressed by ventricular contraction into the pulmonary artery 
at 13. As soon as the ventricle has ejected the blood in its 
cavity into the artery, it dilates, and receives another amount 
of blood from the auricle. When the ventricle expands, the 
three semi-lunar valves, 13, dose the orifice at the commence- 
ment of the pulmonary artery. This prevents the reflux of 
blood from the artery into the ventricle. The tricuspid valves 
^will permit the blood to pass from the auricle into the ventri- 
cle, and tibe semi-lunar valves will also allow the blood to move 
from the ventricle into the artery, while both sets prevent a 
retrograde movement of the sanguineous fluid. 

The blood in the pulmonary artery is distributed through 
the lungs, where it is purified, and returned through the pid- 
jnonary veins to the left auricle of the heart, 16. Then it is 
forced by the contraction of the muscular walls of the auricle, 
through the opening, 18, into the ventricular oavity, 19. The 
auricle then dilates to receive a fresh supply of blood from 
the pulmonary veins, while the ventricle contracts, and forces 
the blood lodged in its cavity, into the aorta, 21. When the 
ventricle contracts, the mitral valves, 20, close the orifice be- 
tween the auricle and ventricle, which prevents the reflow of 
blood into the auricle. When the ventricle dilates to receive 
another quantity of blood from the auricle, the semi-lunar 
valves of the aorta, 21, close the opening of* this artery, and 
prevent the blood from flowing from the artery into the ven- 
tricle. Thus we see that the mitrsd valves permit the blood 
to pass from the auricle into the ventricle, and the semi-lunar 

Into which auricle do the cavas pour their contents ? IHnstntte tiie chr- 
cnlation from the right anride. Through what yessei is the v^nont blood 
parried to the lungs ? How returned to the heart ? From whtA aouvpe 
does the left auricle receive blood ? Illustrate the cinmlation from th« lUt 
fturiclb. The left ventricle. 
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valvea likewise peimit the blood io flow from ih» ▼entricle 
iiito the aorta, while both prevent iti^ retrograde movemeiit. 
If these valves are injured, or destroyed, the circulation wiU 
be as much disordered as the movements of a fire engmci or 
pump, by the destruction of its valves. Some of the mott 
serious diseases of the heart> consist in a partial or complete 
destruction of these valves. 

The right and left auricles contract simultaneously. When 
these contract, the right and left ventricles dilate- The dila- 
tation of the ventricles is termed the diastole of the heart ; 
their contraction, its systole. 

Let the pupil draw a diagram of the hefu*t upon the black 
board, and ftt)m it explain the double circulation of the blood 
through it. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE ABTERISS, VEINS, AND CAPILLASIE8. 

The blood is carried to and from the heart by the agency 
of the arteries J veins, and capillaries. These vessels are found 
in every tissue of the system. They are necessary to the 
proper distribution of the blood. The relations of these ves- 
sels and the heart will be easily comprehended by attention to 
diagram 164. 

The venous blood is carried from the right ventricle of the 
heart, o, through the pulmonary artery, d, d^U^ the air cells 
in the lungs, z, x. Over the walls of these vesicles, the pul- 
monary capillary vessels ramify. The blood is purified in 
passing through the capillaries from the pulmonary artery to 
the pulmonary vein, c, «, through which it is returned to the 
left auricle of the heart,/. From the left auricle the blood is 
carried to the left ventricle, g. Erom the left ventricle it is 
forced into the aorta, A. Through the branches of the aorta, 
h, h, and t, », the purified blood is carried to every organ in 
the system. These arteries terminate in capillaries, 1, 1, 1, 1. 
Through these -minute cs^illaries, the blood is conveyed to 
the radicles of the veins. In the capillaries the blood loses 
its vermilion color, and becomes of a dark modena hue. 
From the capillaries the blood is returned to the right auricle 
of the heart, b, through the veins, a, a, a, cu 

Through what agency is the blood carried to and from the heart? De- 
scribe the circulation of the venom blood in the heart and Inngs. At what 
point is the blood purified ? What is the relative position <a the arteries 
and veins ? 
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Let Hie student make A diagram upon the black board, of 
the pulmonic arteries and veins, and the systemic arteries and 
Teins, with the relative positions of the air cells and capillary 
vessels ; and from the diagram trace the pulmonic and sys- 
temic circulations. 

Fig. 164. 



Fig. 1«4. y, The trachea. 8, A bronchial tnbe. x, x. Air resiclea* in which the 
bronchi terminate, a, a. a, a, Systemic veins, through -which the impare blood i« r«w 
turned to the right auricle. 6, The right auricle, c. The right ventricle, d, d, <f. 
The right and left pulmonary arterloa. 0, e, <t. The pulmonhry veins. /« llie left au- 
ricle, a. The left ventricle. A, The aorta. n,h, •', •', Branches of the aorta, through 
which the blood is carried to the system. 1, 1, 1, 1, Capillaiy Teasels, in which the 
f moU arteries terminate, and in which the veins commence. 

The blood is carried from the heart in the arteries ; 1st, by 
How is the blood first impelled from the heart to the arteries ? 
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the contraodon of the muscular walls of the heart The en- 
ergy of the contraction of the heart varies in different indi- 
viduals. It is likewise modified by the health and tone of the 
system. It is difficult to estimate the muscular power of the 
heart ; but, comparing it with other muscles, and judging from 
the force with which blood is ejected from a severed artery, it 
must be very great 2nd. The contractile and elastic middle 
coat of the arteries render's important aid to the heart in im- 
pelling the blood to the minute vessels of the system. 3d. 
The peculiar action of the minute capillary vessels, is consid- 
ered by some physiologists to be of much importance as a 
motive power in the arterial circulation. 

The blood is returned to the heart through the veins by the 
contraction of the venous coat, and the vis a tergOy or propul- 
sive power of the heart, arteries, and capillary vessels. This 
is shown by the immediate arrestment of the blood which fol- 
lows, when these forces are suspended. There are concur- 
rent causes which are supposed to have some influence upon 
the venous circulation. One is the suction power attributed 
to the heart, acting as a m9 a fronte, in drawing blood towards 
it Another important agency has been found by some phy- 
siologists, in the inspiratory movements, which are supposed 
to draw the blood of the veins in the chest, in order to supply 
the vacuum ^hich is created there by the elevation of the 
ribs and the descent of the diaphragm. 

One of the most powerful causes which influence the ven- 
ous circulation, is the frequently-recurring action of the mus- 
cles upon the venous trunks. When the muscles are con- 
tracted, they compress that portion of the veins which lie 
beneath their contracted bellies, and thus force the blood from 
one valve to the other, towards the heart When they are 
relaxed, the veins refill, and are compressed by the recurring 
action of the muscles. 

The muscles exercise an agency, in maintaining the venous 
circulation at a point above what the heart could perform. 
As the pulsations are diminished by rest, so they are accele- 
rated by exercise, and very much quickened by violent effort 

Does the contractile energy of the heart vary ? How do the arteries aid 
the heart in impelling the blood through the system ? How is the venous 
blood returned to the heart ? What are the concurrent causes which are 
supposed to influence the venous circulation ? What is one of tiie most 
powerful causes that influence the venous circulation ? Describe the actioa 
of the muscles upon the veins, in impelling the venous blood. 

19» 
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There can be little doubt that the increased rapidity of the 
return of blood through the veins, is of itself a sufficient 
cause for the accelerated movements of the heart, during 
active exercise. When a large number of muscles are called 
into action after repose, as when we rise from a recumbent or 
sitting posture, the blood is driven to the heart with a very 
strong impetus. If that organ should be diseased, it may ar- 
rive there in a larger quantity than can be disposed of, and 
death may b^ the result. Hence the necessity for the avoid- 
ance of all sudden and violent movements, on the part of 
those who have either a functional or structural disease of the 
heart 

THE BLOOD. 

The blood is composed of two partis ; a watery fluid, called 
serum ; and a solid portion, called the eoafftdum, or clot. The 
coagulnm contains concreted albumen; a white substance 
which forms on the upper surface, called fibtine ; and red 
globulated matter which is found on its lower surface. The 
color of the red globules is owing to the presence of iron, 
though some physiolo^sts think it depends on an animal sub- 
stance of a gelatinous character. 

The blood is not necessarily red. It may be white, as in 
the fish ; transparent, as in the insect ; or yellowish, as in the 
reptile. There is no animal in which the blood is red in all 
parts of the body. The ligaments and tendons in man, are 
not supplied with red, but with white blood. 

Ordinarily, a complete revolution of the blood is effected 
every three minutes. The ventricles contract, or the pulse 
heats, seventy-five times in a minute in an adult, one hundred 
and forty in an infant, and in old age about sixty. The blood 
constitutes about one fifth part of the weight of the whole 
body. As about two ounces are expelled at each contraction 
of the ventricles, thirty-five pounds, on an average, must pass 
throu^ the heart every three minutes, seven hundred pounds 

What rule i8 ^ven for those who may have a disease of the heart ? 
Why this precaution ? Of how many parts is tJte blood composed? How 
is the coagulum formed ? Of what color is the blood of the fish ? The 
insect ? The reptile ? What part of the human system has white blood ? 
How often is there a complete revolution of the circulating fluid ? How 
many pulsations in a minute in an adult ? In an infant ? In the aged ? 
How many ounces of blood are expelled at each contraction of the ven- 
tricles ? How much every hour ? 
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ev^ry hour, and sudsen thousand pounds, or eight ton$, evefry 
twenty-four hours. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. If any part of the system be deprived of blood, its 
vitality will cease ; bilt if the blood be diminished in quantity 
to a limited extent, only the vigor and health of the part will 
be impaired. 2. If the constituent elements of the blood be 
changed, or, in other words, if the blood becomes impure, the 
functional action of the different organs of the system will be 
deranged, and active disease may be induced. 

The following conditions, if observed, would favor the free 
and regular supply of blood to all parts of the system : 

Ist. Wear the clothing loosely on every part of the system^ 
as compression of any kind impedes the passage of blood 
through the vessels of the compressed part The observance 
of this condition is particularly important in respect to the 
chest, as this cavity contains the lungs, heart, large arteries, 
and veins. 

The blood which passes to and from the brain, traverses the 
vessels of the neck. If the dressing of this part be close, 
the circulation will be impeded, and the functions of the brain 
will be impaired. This remark is particularly important to 
scholars, public speakers, individuals predisposed to apoplexy 
and other diseases of the braint 

As many of the large veins lie immediately beneath the 
skin, through which the blood is returned from the lower ex- 
tremities, if the ligatures used to retain the hose, or any other 
article of apparel, in proper position, should be tight and 
inelastic, the passage of blood through these vessels would be 
obstructed, producing, by their distension, the varicose or en- 
larged veins. Hence, elastic bands should always be used for 
these purposes. 

2d. The temperature of all parts of the system should be 
as equal as possible, as a chill on one portion of the body 

How ranch every twenty-four hours ? What is the effect if any part of 
the system be deprived of blood ? If the blood be diminished in quantity ? 
What is the effect upon the system when the blood becomes impure ? 
"Why should the clothing on every part of the system be loosely worn ? 
To whom is the tight dressing of the neck particularly injurious ? Why ? 
Why should tlie temperature of every part of the syatem he nearly equal ? 
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diminishes the size of its blood vessels, and the blood whidi 
should distend and stimulate the chilled part, will aecomidate 
in other organs. The deficiency of blood in the chilled por- 
tion induces weakness, while the superabundance of sanguine- 
ous fluid may cause disease in another part of the system. 

The skin should be kept not only of an equal temperature, 
but the warmth of it should be so maintained, by adequate 
clothing, that no chill shall produce a contraction of the cir. 
cnlating vessels and a consequent paleness. If the skin be 
not kept warm, the blood will recede from the surface of the 
body, and accumulate in the internal organs. Cleanliness of 
the skin and clothing is likewise demanded, for the reason, 
tfiat this condition favors the free action of the cutaneous 
vessels. 

dd. The action of the muscles is one of the important 
forces which impel the blood through the arteries and veins. 
Hence, daily and regular exercise of the muscular system, is 
required, to sustain a vigorous circulation in the extremities and 
skm, and also to maintain a healthy condition of the system. 
The best stimulants to improve the sluggish circulation of an 
indolent patient, whose skin is pale and whose extremities 
are cold, are the union of vigorous muscular exercise with 
agreeable mental action, and the systematic application to the 
skin, of cold water, attended with friction in bathing. 

4th. When a considerable number of muscles are called 
into energetic action, a greater quantity of blood will be pro- 
pelled to the lungs and heart in a given time, than when 
the muscles are in a state of comparative inaction. The flow 
of blood to the lungs and large veins, before the range and 
frequency of the movements of the respiratory organs are 
increased, in a degree corresponding to the accumulation oi 
blood in the lungs, is attended by a painful sensation of fulU 
ness, and oppression in the chest, with violent and irregular 
action of the heart. 

This condition of the organs within the cavity of the chest, 
called congestion, may be followed by cough, inflammation of 
the lungs, asthma, and the structural disease of the heart. To 
avoid such sensations and results, when we feel necessitated 
to walk or run a considerable distance in a short time, com- 

What effect will be produced if the skin be not kept warm ? WIiv 
■hould the muscular system be regularly exercised ? What are the best 
Btimnlants for sluggish circulation in indolent persons ? How roav con- 
gMtion of the longs be produced ? 
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mence the movements in a moderate manner, increasing the 
speed as the respiratory movements become more frequent 
and their range more extensive, so that a sufficient amount 
of air majr be received into the lungs to purify the increased 
quantity of blood forced upon them. The same principles 
should be observed when commencing labor, and in driving 
horses and other animals. 

2. To maintain the blood of the system, in a state of purity, 
requires attention to the practical suggestions upon the skin, 
muscles, digestion, and lungs. {See these different sections.) 

If the blood has become " impure," or " loaded with hu- 
mors," (an idea generally prevalent,) it is not and cannot be 
** purified," by taking, ." ad libitum,'^ patent pills, powders and 
drops. The blood may become impure by retention of the 
waste product, which should have been eliminated from the 
system by the agency of the cutaneous vessels, which have 
become inactive. This inactivity may be produced by im- 
proper and inadequate clothing, or by a want of cleanliness, 
as explained in the chapter on the skin. The only successful 
method to be pursued for the purifying of the blood and the 
restoration of health in this case, is to observe the directions 
given relative to clothing and bathing, in Chap. IL 

The blood may be made impure, by the chyle being de- 
ficient in quantity, or defective in quality. This state of the 
chyle may be produced by the food being improper in quan- 
tity or quality, or by its being t^ken in an improper manner, 
at an improper time, and when the system is not prepared for 
it. The remedy for impure blood produced in any of these 
ways is to*correct the injudicious method of using food, by 
observing the suggestions in Chap. VI. 

Again, the blood may be rendered impure, by not supply- 
ing it with oxygen in the lungs, and by the carbon not being 
eliminated from the system through this channel. The rem- 
edy for '* impurities of the blood," produced in this manner, 
would be, to carefully reduce to practice the directions under 
the head of " practical suggestions," in the chapter on the 
respiratory organs, relative to the free movements of the ribs 
and diaphragm, and the proper ventilation of rooms. 

What advice is given when we are necesRitated to walk or run a consid- 
erable distance in a short space of time ? Will patent pills and powders 
purify the blood if the cutaneous vessels are inactive ? Give some of the 
remedies for impurity of the blood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The nervous system consists of a centnil organ, the cere- 
bro-spinal axis or centre, and of numerous rounde4 and flat- 
tened white cords, called nerves, which are connected at one 
extremity, with the cerebro-spinal centre, and at the other, 
distributed to all the textures of the body. The sympathetic 
system is an exception to this description ; for, instead of one, 
it has many small centres, which are called ganglia, ancl 
which communicate very freely with the cerebro-spinal axis, 
and with its nerves. 

The cerebro-spinal axis consists of two portions — the 
brairiy and the spincU cord. For convenience of description, 
the nervous system may be divided into — .1, the brain ; 2, 
the cranial nerves ; 3, the spinal cord; 4, the spinal Q^rves; 
5, the sympathetic nerve. 

ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN. 

The term bhain designates those parts of- the nervous 
system, exclusive of the nerves themselves, which are con- 
tained within the cranium, or skull bones ; they are the cere- 
brum, cerebellum, and medulla oblongata. These are invested 
and protected by the membranes of the brain. The whole 
together constitute the encephaloH, from the Greek, eg, in, and 
kephale, head. 

The membranes of the brain are the dura mater, arach^ 
noid, and pia mater. 

The DURA MATER is a firm, fibrous membrane, which is 
exposed on the removal of a section 'of the skull bones. This 
lines the interior of the skull and spinal column, and likewise 
sends processes inward, for the support and protection of tho 

Of what does the nervous system consist ? What constitntes an excep- 
tion to this ? How is the nenrons system divided ? Describe the brain. 
How many membranes has it ? Describe the dura mater. What Js its use ? 
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different parts of the brain. It also sends processes external- 
ly, which form the sheaths for the nerves, as they quit the 
skull and spinal column. The dura nlater is supplied vdth 
arteries and nerves. 

The ARACHNOID, or spider's web membrane, so named 
from its extreme tenuity, is the serous membrane of the brain 
and spinal cord, and, is, like other serous membranes, a shut 
sac. It envelopes these organs and is reflected upon the inner 
surface of the dura mater, giving to that membrane its serous 
investment. There are no vessels in the arachnoid, and no 
nerves have been traced into it. 

Fi«.iei. 



Fig. 165. a, o, Bepresents the scalp turned down, b, b, b. The cat edge of the 
t>ooe« of the skail. c. The external strong membrane of the brain, the dura mater, 
■tMpended br a hook. d. The left hemisphere of the brain, showing its convolutions. 
«, The superior edge of the right hemisphere. /, The fissure between the two hem- 
ispheres. 

The PIA MATER is a vascular membrane, composed of 

Describe tKe aracfanoid membrane. What is one of its uses ? Describe 
the pia mater. 
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innumerable vessels, held together by cellular membnuie. 
It invests the whole surface of the brain, and dips into its 
convolutions. The pia mater is the nutrient membrane of 
the brain, and receives its blood from the carotid and verte- 
bral arteries. Its nerves are minute branches of the sjm- 
pathetic, which accompany the branches of the arteries. 

Pig. 166. 



Fig. 166, Bepresents « borlzontal section of the bones of the skull and bnln. «, «. 
The outer lover, of ash-colored matter, b, 6, The white, meduUanr, central iNUt or 
brain, c, The corpus callosum. The dots in the white portion Indicate tba aitoation 
of the divided arteries. 



THE CEBEBBUM. 

The CEREBRUM is divided into two hemispheres, by a deft, 

, or fissure. Into this cleft dips a portion of the dura mater, 

named the falx cerebri, from its resembling a sickle. The 



Which membrane nonrishes th« brain ? How ia the cerebmm divldod ? 
What is the use of the falx cerobri ? 
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d^ign of this membrane seems to be to relieve the one side 
from the pressure of the other, when the head is reclining to 
either side. Upon the superior surface of the cerebrum, are 
seen undulating windings, named convolutions. Upon its in- 
ferior surface, each hemisphere admits of a division into three 
lobes — the anterior, middle, and posterior. 

FiK. 167. 



Fig. 167, RepreseTits the base of the cerebmm and cerebellum, together with 
their nervefl. 1, The anterior extremity of the fissure of the hemi^heroa of tho 
brain. 2, The posterior extremity of the same fissure. 3, The anterior lobe of the 
cerebrum. 4, Its middie lobe. 5, The fissure that separates tho anterior and middle 
lobes. 6, The posterior lobe of the cerebrum. 7, The point of the infundlbulum. 8, 
Its body. 9, The corpora albicantia. 10, Oineritious matter. 11, The crura cerebri. 
13, The pons varolii. 13, The top of the medulla oblongata. 14, The posterior pro- 
longation of the pons varolii. 15, The middle of the cerebellum. 16, The anterior 
part of the cerebellum. 17, Its posterior part and the fissure of its hemispheres. ]8» 
The superior part of the spinal cord. 19, The middle fissure of the medulla oblonga- 
ta. 20, The corpus pyramidale. 21, The corpus restifurme. 22, Tho corpus olivare. 
23, The olfactory nerve. 24, Its bulb. 26, Its external root. 26, Its middle root, 
27, Its internal root. 28, The optic nerve beyond the chiasm or crossing. 29, The 
optic nerve before the chiasm. 80, The third pair of nerves. 81, The fourth pair. 
82, The fifth pair. 88, The sixth pair. 84, The faeial nerve. 85, The aadltorj 
nerve. 86, 87, 88, The eighth pair of nerves. 

What is seen upon the superior surface of the brain ? Its inferior ? 
20 
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If the upper p«rt of the hemii^eres be removed horbo^ 
tally with a sharp knife, a centre of white substance will be 
observed. This is surrounded by a border of gray, which 
follows the depressions of the convolutions, and presents a 
zigeag outline. The divided surface will be seen to be stud- 
ded with numerous small, red points, which are produced by 
the escape of blood from the divided ends of the minute ar- 
teries and veins. The gray border is named the cortical, or 
cineritious portion. The corpus callosum is a dense layer of 
transverse fibres, connecting the two hemispheres. 

THE CEREBELLUM. 

The CEREBELLUM is about seven times smaller than the 
cerebrum. Like that organ it is composed of white and gray 
matter, but the gray constitutes the largest portion. Its sur- 
face is fonned of parallel plates separated by fissures. The 
white matter is so arranged, that when cut vertically, the 
appearance of the trunk and branches of a tree is presented. 
Hence it is named arbor vit<B. It is situated under the pos- 
terior lobe of the cerebrum, from which it is separated by a 
process of the dura mater, named the tentorivm. (See Figs. 
167, 168.) 

The MEDULLA OBLONGATA, or that portion of the spinal 

cord which is within the skull, consists of three pairs of 

bodies united in a single bulb, namely, the corpora pyramida^ 

lia, corpora olivaria^ and corpora restiformia. (See 13, 20, 

- 21, 22, Fig. 167.) 

The brain is of a pulpy character, quite soft in infancy 
and childhood; Jbut it gradually becomes more and more 
consistent, and in middle age it assumes the form of deter- 
minate structure and arrangement It is more abundantly 
supplied with blood thwi, any organ of the system. No vh- 
sorbents have been detected in this organ. 



Describe the appearance of the brain when a horizontal section has been 
made. What is the gray border often called ? What connects the hemis- 
pheres ? How does the cerebellum compare in size with the cerebrum ? 
What is its appearance when cut verticallv ? Where is the cerebellum <»r 
litUe brain sitoated ? Describe the medulla oblongata. What is the cnar- 
aoter of the brain hi childhood ? In adults ? Have absorbent vewels been 
detected in this organ ? 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 



The brain is regarded, by physiologists and philosophers, 
as the or^m of the miad. Most writers consider it as an ag- 
gregate <^ parts, each charged with specific functions, and that 
these functions are the highest and most important in the ani- 
mal economy. To the hxgp brain, or cerebral lobes, they as- 
cribe the seat of the faculties of thinking^ memory, and the 
will. To the cerebellum, or little brain, the seat of the ani- 
mal or hwer propensities. 

The constant relation betwe^i mental power and develop- 
ment of brsdn, explains why capacities and dispositions are so 
different, and shows incontrovertibly, that the cultivation of 
the moral and intellectual faculties can be successfnlly carried 
on only by acting in obedience to the laws of organization, 
and associating together those faculties the organs of which 
are simultaneously progressive in that growth. In infancy, 
for example, the intellectual powers are feeble and inactive. 
This arises solely from the inaptitude of a still imperfect 
brain ; but in proportion as the latter advances towards its 
mature state, the mental faculties also become vigorous and 
active. 

The brain likewise holds an important relation to all the 
other organs of the system. To the muscular system it im- 
parts an influence which induces contraction of the fibres. 
By this relation they are brought under the control of the 
wilL The digestive, respiratory, and circulatory apparatus is 
enabled to perform its functions by the influence imparted to 
it by the cerebral organ of the nervous system. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

As the different organs of the system are dependent on the 
brain and spinal cord, for efficient functional acdon, and as the 
mind and brain are closely associated during life, the former 
acting in strict obedience to the laws which regulate the latter, 
it becomes an object of primary importance in education, to 

How is tk0 brain' r^ardsd^ by pkytiohgista and pkihsopkert? What 
do thev ascribe to the cerebrum ? To the cerebellum ? What does the re- 
lation between mental powers and development of brain ezplahi ? If the 
mind and brain be closely associatedi what becomes an object of primary 
importance in education ? 
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discover what these laws are, that we mflj yield them wtOing 
obedience, and escape the numerous evils consequent on their 
violation. 

*' As the brain is subject to the same general laws as other 
organs of the system, we say that a sound, original constitution 
is the FiBST condition of its heakhy action. If Uie brain fi^m 
birth be free from all hereditary taints and impet'fisctions, and 
has acquired no unusual susceptibili^ from injudicious treat- 
ment in infancy, it will resist a gi eat deal in after life, before 
its health will yield. But if, on the other hand, it has inher- 
ited deficiencies, or early mismanagement has subsequently 
detailed upon it an unusual pronencss to morbid action, it wiH 
yield under circumstances which would otherwise have been 
perfectly harmless. Accordingly, it may truly be smd, that 
the most powerful of all causes whidi predispose to nervous 
and mental disease, is the transmission of a hereditary tenden- 
cy from parents to children, producing in the latter an upusual 
liability to the maladies under which the ])arents have la- 
bored. 

Even where the defect in the parent is merely some pecu- 
liarity of disposition ox temper, amounting, perhaps, to eccen- 
tricity, it is astonishing how clearly its influence on some one 
or other of the progeny, may oflen be traced, and how com- 
pletely a constitutional bias of this description may interfere 
with a man's hapfmiess or success in life. We have seen in- 
stances in which it pervaded every member of a family, and 
others in which it ajQTected only one or two. When the origi- 
nal eccentricity is on the mother's side, and she is gifted with 
much force of character, the evil extends more widely among 
the children, than when it is on the father's side. Where 
both parents are descended from tainted families, the progeny 
is, of course, more deeply affected, than where one of them is 
from a pure stock. Seemingly for this reason, hereditary 
predisposition is a more usual cause of nervous disease in the 
higher classes, who intermarry much with each other, than in 
the lower, who have a wider choice. 

Unhappily, it is not merely as a cause of disease, that he- 

What is the fir$t condition of the healthy action of the brain ? Why ? 
Illnstrate this. In what case of minor impcntance may this hereditary m- 
fluence be evinced ? If the defect be on the side of the mother ? The effect 
if both parents have the same hereditary taints ? What is one cause of 
nervous diseases among the higher classes ? 
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veditBry predisposition is to be dreaded. The obstacles which 
it throws in the way of permanent recovery, are even more 
formidable, and can never be entirely removed. Safet]^ is to 
be found only in avoiding the perpetuation of the mischief. 
Therefore, if two persons, each naturally of excitable and 
delicate nervous temperament, choose to unite for life, they 
have themselves to blame for the concentrated influence of 
simMar tendencies in destroying the health g£ their offspring, 
and subjecting them to aU the miseries of nervous disease, 
madness, or melancholy. 2%e command of God not to marry 
within certain degrees of consangmnitp, is in accordance with 
the oTffcmic laws of the bra/in, and the wisdom of the prohibi" 
turn is confirmed by correct observation. 

The SECOND condition required for the health of the brain, 
is a due supply of properly oxygenated blood. The effects 
of slight differences in the quality of the blood, are not easily 
recognized, but, when they exist in an extreme degree, the 
effects are too obvious to be overlooked. If the stimulus of 
arterial blood be altogether withdrawn, the brain ceases to act, 
and sensibility and consciousness become extinct. Thus, when 
fixed air is inhaled, the blood circulating through the lungs 
does not undei^ that process of oxygenation^ which is essen- 
tial to life. As it is in this state unfit to excite or support the 
action of the brain, the mental functions become impaired, 
and death closes the scene. If, on the other hand, the blood 
be too highly oxygenated, — as by breathing oxygen gas in- 
stead of common air, the brain is too much stimulated, and an 
intensity of action, bordering on inflammation, takes place, 
which also soon terminates in death. 

Such are the consequences of the two extremes ; but the 
slighter variations in the state of the blood, have equally sure, 
though less palpable effects. If its vitality be impaired by 
breathing an atmosphere so much vitiated as to be insufficient 
to produce the proper degree of oxygenation, the blood then 
affords an imperfect stimulus to the brain. As a necessary 
consequence, languor and inactivity of the mental and ner- 
vous functions ensue, and a tendency to headache, fainting, 

Why is hereditary predisposition to be dreaded ? What is the second 
condition required for the health of the brain ? What effects arise from 
differences in the quality of the blood ? Give another instance of the in- 
jurious effects of impure blood. What effects are produced by slighter 
variations in the quality of the blood ? 
20* 
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or hysteria, mahes its appearance. This is ewerj de^ men m 
the listlessness and apathy prevalent in crowded and ill^fenti' 
latcd school-rooms ; and in the headaches and liabUUy to faint'- 
infff which are so sure to attack persons of a ddieate hditj in 
the contaminating atmospheres of crowded theatres^ ekun^ietf 
and assemblies. It is less strikingly, but more pennaiieatly 
exhibited, in the irritable and sensitive coi^ition of the in- 
mates of cotton manufactories and public hospitals. In these 
instances, the operation of the principle cannot be disputed ; for 
the languor and nervous debility consequent on confinement 
in ill-ventihited apartments, or in air vitiated by the breath of 
many people, are neither more nor less than minor degrees of 
the same process of poisoning, to which we have ^rmerbr 
alluded. (See Physiology of Digestion and Respiration.) It 
is not real debility which produces them ; for egress to the 
open air almost instantly restores activity to both mind and 
body, unless the exposure has been very long, in which case, 
more or less time is required to reestablish^ the exhausted 
powers of the brain. A good deal of observation has con- 
vinced us, that the transmission of imperfectly oxygenated 
blood to the brain, is much more influentitd in the production 
of nervous disease, and in delicacy ol constitution, than is 
commonly imagined. 

The THIRD condition of health in the bnun and nervous 
system, is, the regular exercise of their respective functions. 

The brain, being an organized part, is subject, so fiEur as re- 
gards exercise, to the same laws as the other oi^ans of the 
body. If it be doomed to inactivity, its health will decay, and 
the mental operations and feelings, as a necessary consequence, 
will become dull, feeble, and dow. If it be duly exercised, 
after regular intervab of repose, the mind will acquire readi- 
ness and strength. Lastly, if it be overtasked, eitiier in the 
force or the duration of its activity, its functions will become 
impaired, and irritability and disease will take the place of 
health and vigor. 

The consequences of inctdequate exercise wiQ first be ex- 
plained. We have seen that by disuse the muscles become 

Mention instances where this is commonly evinced. Why is the opera- 
tion of |he principle in these instances indisputable ? Show why real aebil* 
ity is not the cause. What is the third condition of health in the brain and 
neryons system ? What is the effect if the brain be not duly exercised ? 
If it be daly exercised ? If it be overtasked ? 
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eniacuiU^ the bones sdleo, and the blood yessels are obliter- 
ated. The biain is no exception to this general rule. It is 
iflipaired by permanent inactivity, and becomes • less fit to 
mao^est the mental powers with readiness and energy. Nor 
will this surprise any reflecting person, who considers that the 
brain, as a part of the same anin>al system, is nourished by 
the same blood, and regulated by the same vital laws, as the 
muscles, bones, and arteries. 

It is.the weakeaingand depressing effect which is induced 
by the absence of the stimulus necessary for the healthy exer- 
cise of the brain, that renders solitary confinement so severe 
a pomshment, even to ike most daring minds. Keeping the 
above {Mnnciple in view, we shall not be surprised to find, that 
nojp^xerciie of the brain and nervous system, or, in other 
words, inactivity of intellect and feeling, is a very frequent 
predis^sing cause of every form of nervous' disease. For 
demonstrative evidence- of this position, we have only to look 
at the numerous victims to b^ found among females of the 
middle and higher ranks, who have no calls to exertion in 
gaining the means of subsistence, and no objects of interest 
on which to exercise their mental faculties, and who, conse- 
quently, sink into a state of mental sloth and nervousness, 
which not only deprives them of much enjoyment, but sub- 
jecte them to suffering, both of body and mind, from the 
slightest causes. 

But let the situation of such persons be changed ; bring 
them, finr instance, from the listlessness of retirement, to the 
business and bustle of the city ; give them a variety of im- 
perative employments, and so place them in society as to sup- 
ply to their cerebral organs that extent of exercise which 
gives health and vivacity of action, and in a few months, the 
change produced will be surprising. Health, animation, and 
energy, wiU take the place of former insipidity and dullness. 
An additional illustration, involving an important principle in 
the production of many distressing forms of disease, will be 
focmd in the case of a man of mature age, and of active hab- 

What is the conseqaence of disuse of the organs mentioned in preceding 
chapters ? Does the same principle apply to the brain ? Why ? What 
renaers solitary confinement so severe a punishment to the most daring 
minds ? What is a predisposing canse of nervous disease ? In what classes 
do mental and nervous det>ility prevail ? How can this be counteracted ? 
Give another illustration showing how disease of the brain is induced. 
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its, who has devoted his Hfe to tilie UMa of bnskieds, aad whoie 
hours of leisure have been few and short jSuf^oee such a 
person to retire to the country, in search of repose, aad to have 
no moral, religions, or philosopnical pursuits to occupy his at- 
tention, and keep up the active exercise <^ his brain, — this 
organ will lose its heidth, and the inevitable resuk will be, 
weariness of life, despondency, or some other variety of ner- 
vous disease. 

One great evil attending the absence of some imperative em- 
ployment, or ol]gect of interest, to exercise the mind and brain, 
is Uie tendency, which it generates to waste the «aental ener- 
gies on every trifling occurrence which presents itself and to 
seek relief in the momentary excitement of any sensalkm, 
howler unworthy. The best remedy for these evils, is to 
create occupation to interest die mind, and give t^U; whole- 
some exercise to the brain, which its constitution requires. 

The evils arising from excessive or iU-timed exercise of the 
brain, or any of its parts, are numerous, and equally at vari- 
ance with the ordinary laws of physiology. When we use 
the eye too long, or in t6o bright a Hght, it becomes blood-shot. 
The increased action of its vessels smd nerves, gives rbe to a 
sensation of fatigue and pain, requiring us to desist. If we 
i^Keve the eye, the irritation gradually subsides, and the 
healthy state returns. But, if we continue, to look intently, 
or resume our employment before the eye has regained its 
natural state by repose, the irritation at last becomes perma- 
nent, and disease, followed by weakness g£ vision, w even 
blindness, may ensue. 

Phenomena precisely analogous occur, when, from intense 
mental excitement, the brain is kept long in a state of exces- 
sive activity. The only difference is, that we can cdways see 
what happens in the eye, but rarely what takes place in the 
brain ; occasionally, however, cases of fracture of the skuli 
occur, in which, part of the bone being removed, we can see 
the quickened circulation in the vessels of the brain as easily 
as those of the eye. Sir Astley Cooper had a young man 
brought to him, who had lost a portion of his skull, just above 

What is one great evil attending the absence of some imperatiye employ- 
fflent to exercise the mind and brain ? What is the true remedy for these 
evils ? From what other cause do evils arise to the brain ? Explain the evil 
of it by the excessive use of the eye. What is the only difference in the anal^ 
ogy or the phenomena of the eye and brain ? Has the analogy been verified ? 
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the eyebrow. " Oa examimng the head," says Sir Astley, " I 
distinctly saw that the pulsation of the brain was regular and 
slow ; but at this time he was agitated by some opposition to 
his wishes, and directly the blood was sent with increased 
force to the brain, and the pulsation became frequent and vio- 
lent.'' Indeed, in many instances, the increased circulation in 
the brain, attendant on high lAentol excitement, reveals itself 
when least expected, and leaves traces after death, which are 
very perceptible. When tasked beyond its strength, the eye 
becomes insensible to light, and no longer conveys any im- 
presoons to Uie mind. In l^e manner, the brain, when much 
exhausted, becomes incapable of thought, and consciousness is 
almost lost in a feeling of utter confusion. 

At any time of life, excessive and continued mental exertion 
is hurtful ; but in infancy and early youth, when the structure 
of the brain is still immature and delicate, permanent mischief 
is more easily produced by injudicious treatment than at any 
subsequent period. In this Respect, the analogy is as complete 
between the brain and the other parts of the body, as that 
exemplified in the injurious effects of premature exercise of the 
Ixmes and muscles. Scrofulous and rickety children are the 
most usual sufferers in this way. They are generally remark- 
able for large heads, great precocity of understanding, and 
small, deMcate bodies. But in such instances, the great size 
of the brain and the acuteness of the mind, are the results 
of morbid growth. Even with the best of management, the 
child passes the first years of its life constantly on the brink 
of active disease. Instead, however, of trying to repress its 
mental activity, the fond parents, misled by the early promise 
. of genius, too often excite it still farther, by unceasing cultiva- 
tion, and the never-failing stimulus of praise. Finding its 
progress for a time equal to their warmest wishes, they look 
forward with ecstasy to the day when its talents will break 
forth and shed lustre on its name. But in exact proportion 
as the picture becomes brighter to their fancy, the probability 
of its being realized becomes less ; for the brain, worn out by 
premature exertion, either becomes diseased or loses its tone, 
leaving the mental powers imbecile and depressed for the 

Belste the case detailed by Sir Astley Cooper. Is excessive and contih- 
ned mental exertion hartml at any aee ? At what age particularly so ? 
What is said of scrofulous and rickety children ? What is the cause of their 
early promise and their subsequent disappointment ? 
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xesuunder of life. Hie expected prod^jj is thus easilj ooi- 
stripped in the social race by many whose dull outset promised 
him an easy victory. 

Taking for our guide the necessities of the constitadbn, it 
will be obvious that the modes of treatment commonly resorted 
to ought to be reversed. Instead of straining to the ntmost 
the already irritable powers of the precocious child, and 
leaving his dull competitor to ripen at leisure, a systematic 
attempt ought to be made, from early infancy, to rouse to 
action the languid faculties of the latter, while no pains ought 
to be spared to moderate and give tone to the activity of the 
former. Instead of this, however, the prematurely inteUigent 
child is sent to school and tasked with lessons at an SDUSually 
early age, while the healthy but more backward boy, who re- 
quires to be stimulated, is kept at home in idleness, periiaps 
K>r two or three years longer, merely on account of his back- 
wardness. A double error is here committed. The ooase- 
quences to the intelligent boy are, frequently, the permaneiit 
loss both of health and of his envied superiority of intellect. 

In youth, too, much mischief is done by the long, daily 
period of attendance at school, and the continued applicatioa 
of the mind which the ordinary system of education requires. 
The law of exercise, that long-sustained action exhausts the 
vital powers of the organ, applies as well to the brain as to 
the muscles. Hence, the necessity of varying the occupadons 
of the young, and allowing frequent intervsds of exercise in 
the open air, instead of enforcing the continued confinement 
now so common. 

In early and middle life, fever, with an unusual degree of 
cerebral disorder, is a common consequence of the excessive 
and continued excitement of the brain. This unhappy result 
is brought on by severe study, unremitted mental exertion, 
anxiety, and watching. Nervous disease, from excessive 
mental labor and exaltation of feeling, sometimes shows itself 
in another form. From the want of proper intervals ci rest, 
the vascular excitement of the brain, which always accompa- 

What mode of treatment should be adopted ? How should the dnll or lest 
active child be treated ? What is the usual coarse ? What is the ooose- 

2nence of the error ? What error prevails in the present system of ednca- 
ion ? Whvshonld youths be allowed frequent intervals to exercise in the 
3>en air? What is a freauent consequence of continued and excessive ex- 
tement of the brain ? Under what form do nervous diseases sometimet 
manifest themselves, from excessive mental labor ? 
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nies acUyity of the mind, has not time to subeide. A restless 
irritabilitj of temper and disposition comes on, attended with 
sleeplessness and anxiety, for which no external cause can be 
assigned. The symptoms gradually become aggravated, the 
digestive functions give way, nutrition is impaired, and a sense 
of wretchedness is constantly present, which often leads to 
attempts at suicide. 

Having pointed out the evils arising both from inadequate 
and from excessive mental exertion, it remains to direct the 
attention to some of the rules which should guide us in the 
exercise of the brain. 

1st It seems to be a law of the animal economy, that when 
two classes of functions are csdled into vigorous action at the 
same time, one or both will, sooner or later, sustain injury. 
Hence, the important rule never to enter upon continued 
mental exertion, or to arouse deep feeling, immediately after a 
full meal, as the activity of the brain is sure to interfere with 
that of the stomach, and disorder its functions. Even in a 
perfectly healthy person, unwelcome news, sudden anxiety, or 
mental excitement, occurring soon after eating, will iippede 
digestion, and cause the stomach to loathe the masticated food. 
In accordance with this rule, we learn by experience that the 
worst forms of indigestion and nervous depression are those 
which arise from excessive application of mind, or turmoil 
of feeling, conjoined with unrestrained indulgence in the 
{Measures of the table. In such circumstances, the stomach 
and brain react upon and disturb eadi other, till all the 
horrors of nervous disease make their unwelcome appearance, 
and render life miserable. Literary men and students know 
this fact from sad experience. 

2d. The time best adapted for mental exertion is next to be 
considered. Nature has allotted the darkness of the night for 
repose, and for the restoration by sleep of the exhausted ener- 
gies of mind and body. If study or composition be ardently 
engaged in towards that period of the day, the increased action 
of the brain, which always accompanies activity of mind, 
requires a long time to subside. If the individual be at all 
of an irritable habit of body, he will be sleepless for hours 

What is a law of the animal economy ? What rnle is here given ? How 
are the worst forms of indigestion and nervous depression pro<raced ? What 
class of men experience tms fact ? What evils arise from studioos applioft- 
tion at night ? 
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after he has retired, or perhaps be tormented hj unpleasant 
dreams* It is, therefore, of great advantage to engage in 
severe studies early in the day, and to devote several of the 
hours which precede bedtime, to lighter reading, music, or 
conversation. The vascular exdtemenl previously induced 
in the head by study, has then time to subside, and sound, re- 
freshing sleep is much more certainly obtained* This rule is 
of great consequence to those who are obliged to undergo 
much mental labor. 

dd. Periodicityy or a tendency to resume the same mode of 
action at stated times, is peculiarly the characteristic of the 
nervous system* On this account, regularity is of great conse- 
quence in exercising the moral and intelleeCual powers. If 
we repeat any kind of mental effort every day at the same 
hour, we at last find ourselves entering upon it without pre* 
meditation when the time approaches. In like manner, if we 
arrange our studies in accordance with this law, and take up 
each in the same order, a natural aptitude is soon produced, 
which renders application more easy than by resuming the 
subjects as accideut may direct. 

4th. The necessity of judicious repetition in mental and 
moral education is, in fact, too little adverted to, because the 

?rinciple which renders it efficacious has not been understood. 
!'o induce facility of action in the organs of the mind, practice 
is as essential as it is in the organs of motion. 

In physical education, we are aware of the advantages of 
repetition. We know, that if practice in dancing, fencing, 
skating, suid riding, is persevered in, for a length of time snf* 
ficieni to g^ve the muscles the requisite promptitude and har- 
mony of action, the power will be ever afterwards retained, 
although little called into use; whereas,' if the muscles have 
not been duly trained, we may reiterate practice at different 
intervals, without proportionate advancement The same 
principle applies equally to the moral and intellectual powers, 
because these operate by means of material organs. 

Repetition is thus necessary to make a durable impression 
on the brain. According to this principle, it fUlows, that in 

When should the studentpuTsne the abstrase, and when the lighter stud- 
ies ? For what reason ? What is another characteristic of the nervous sys- 
tem ? What is the tendency of this ? What is rarely adverted to in mental 
education ? Why ? How is it with physical education ? Why is repetition 
necessary in mental efforts ? 
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learning a language or science, six successive months of ap- 
plication will be more effectual in fixing it in the mind and 
making it a part of its furniture, than double or treble the 
time, if the l^sons are interrupted by long intervals. Hence, 
it is a great error to begin and study, and then break off, to 
finish at a later period. The fatigue is thus doubled, and the 
success greatly diminished. The best way is to begin at the 
proper age, and to persevere till the end is attained. This ac- 
customs Uie mind to sound exertion, and not to fits of attention. 
Hence, the evil arising from long vacations ; and hence the evil 
of beginning studies before the age at which they can be under- 
stood, as in teaching the abstract rules of grammar to children ; 
to succeed in which, implies in them a power of thinking, and 
an amount of general knowledge,~v/hich they do not possess. 

CRANIAL NERVES. 

There are nine pairs of cranial nerves. Taken in their 
order, from before, backwards, they are, — 1, Olfactory. 2, 
Optic. 3, Motores oculorum. 4, Patheticus. 5, TrifadaL 6, 
Abducentes. 7, Facial (portio dura), auditory (portio mollis.^ 
8, Glosso-pharyngeal. Pneumo-gastric, (vagus, par. vagum.) 
Spinal accessory. 9, Hypo-glossal (lingual.) 

The origin of these nerves, at the base of the brain and 
commencement of the spinal cord, is seen in Figs. 167, 168. 

These nerves are functionally or physiologically divided 
into four groups, and in this order we shall examine them. 

1. Nerves of Special Sense. — 1st, Olfactory; 2d, optic; 
7th, auditory. 

2. Motion. — 3d, Motores oculorum ; 6th, abducentes ; 
9th, hypo-glossal. 

3. Respiration, — 4th, Patheticus ; 7th, facial ; 8th, glosso- 
pharyngeal, pneumogastric and spinal accessory. 

4. Spinal — 5th, Trifacial. 

NERVES OP SPECIAL SENSE. 

1st pair, Olfactory, This nerve passes through the cribri- 
form plate of the ethmoid bones, and ramifies on the mem- 

WlMt U Mid of lawaiaff ik laagatf^ or Boienot ? H»w wumj^pairt nf~ 
ermmal ntrvu are there ? Bepoikt tboir names. Into how mwaj gronpt an 
these nerves divided, fonctfonally and physiologically? What im» they> 
called ? Give the names of each dlTision. 
21 
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br^nft tlMt cprere the Tooier an4 tarbiiMied beoet of Um 
«ose. (See Sense of SmeU.) 

2d pair, Optic. This Denre pierces and is spread oat on 
t|ie hML part of the orbit of the eje. (See Sense of Vis- 
ion.) 

7th pair, AudUory^ (portio mollis^) This nerve enters the 
petroas portion of the temporal bone, at the internal auditoiy 
opening, and i9 distributed to the internal ear. (See Sen$e of 
Searing.) 

nf.168. 



Flf . 168. BaproMnti a rerticAl section of the eerebnim, ceMbellam, and oMdOIUi 
AblOfifKntAf showing the relatton of the eninlftl nervee at their origin. 1, The e^M- 
brtoou t. The cer«bellii]n,wlth Its arbor rttm represented. 8, The medulla oblottn- 
ta. 4. The M>lnal cord. 5, The corpns eallosiun. 6, The flrst pair of nerves. T, *»• 
Moond. 8, The eye. 8, The thtnlpair of nerres. 10, The foarfh pair. 11, The mh. 
Mir. 19. The sixth pair. 13, 14, The seventh pair. U, 16, 17, The etehthpalr. 18, 
The ninth pair. Itf, The spinal accessory nerve. 30, Spinal nerves. ^I, llie mena- 
brane that separates the cerebrum from the cerebellum. 



NERVES OF MOTION. 



dd pair, Moiores ocvlorum. This nerve ramifies -oil the 
muscles of the eje. 



Beieribe tbe eonne of the clfltotorf norve. tho optio nerre. Tbe 
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. 6th pair, Abducentes. This nerve is appropriated to the 
external straight muscle of the eye. 

9th pair, Hypo-glossal (lingual.) This is the true motor 
nerve of the tongue, and ramifies upon the lingual muscles. 
This nerve communicates with the pneumogastric, spinal ao* 
cessory, first and second cervical nerves, and the STmpaihetia 
nerve. 

^ Fig. 169. 



Fig. 169. Bepretents the distribution of the third, fborth, and dxftt pftln of i 
to the muscles of the eye. 1. The ball of the eye and rectus exncraus ibiuviw. 
S, The upper Jaw. 8, The third pair, distributed to all the moseles oftlia eje, ex- 
cept the superior oblique and external rectus. 4, The fourth pair, eolnf to tha 
superior oblique muscle. 5, One of the branches of the seTenth pair. 6, The stzth 
pair, distributed to the external rectus. 7, The spheno-palatine ganglion and branolk- 



ANATOMT OF THE BESPIRATORT NEBYE8. 

Sir Charles Bell groups under this head certain nerves 
^hich are associated in the movements of respiration. They 
all arise in the course of a distinct tract, situated between 
the corpus olivare and corpus restiforme, on each side of the 
medulla oblongata. Hence, this portion of the brain has 
been named the respiratory tract 

For the origin of the respiratory nerves, see Fig. 171 and 
its explanation. 

D^MfTbe the fisdliMid ninth pairs of nervM. Explain flg^ 169. Wkat 
tmffn did Sir Charles Bdl eaU the res^tory ? Describe their offiglfti 
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The first of these nerves h the 4th pair, patketicus (troch- 
leans.) This is distributed upon the superior oblique or 
tit>chleariB muscle. 

The second of these nerves is the 7th ^aiT, facial (portio 
dnra.) This nerve passes from the cranium, through the 
styloHnastoid foramen, below the ear. It is distributed over 
the side of the face, supplying the muscles. 

ng. 170. 



The third of these nerves is the 8th pair. This pair con- 
sista of three nerves ; the gloss(hpharyngeal^ pneumogaitrie^ 
and ipinal accessory. 

What it the fonrthjpair of nerves oaHed, whidi tenies (rom the Inrnin ? 
Theietenth pair? Where distributed? The eighth pair? Into how 
manj branches is this pair divided ? 
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Flff. 171. 
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m . m, Repretenta th« dlttribution of the respiratory nenret. a, Metlon of the 
bndn and medulU oblongata. 6, The lAteral columns of the spinal cord, e, c. The 
•plnal cord, d. The tortgne. e, The larnvx. /, The bronchi. 6, The oesophagus. ' 
A, The stomach. <, 1 he diaphragm. 1, The pneamogastrlo nerve. S« The superior 
lar3aigeal nenre. S, The recurrent laryngeal nerve. These two ramify on the lar. 
ynx. 4, The pulmonary plexus of the eighth nerve. 6, The cardiac plexus of the 
eighth nerve. These two plexuses supply the heart and lungs with nervous fila- 
ments. 7, The origin of the fourth pair of nerves, that gees to the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye. 8, The origin of the facial nerve, that is spread out on the dde 
of the face and nose. $. The origin of the glosso^pharyngeal nerve, that goes to-the 
tongue and phars^nx. 10, The origin of the spinal accessory nerve of Willis. 11. 
This nerve penetrating the stemo-mastoideus muscle. 12, The origin of the internal 
respiratory or phrenic nerve« that Is seen to ramify on the diaphragm. 13, 'llie origin 
of the external respiratory nerve, that ramifies on the pectoral and scalenl muscles. 
Let the pupil, flrom this graphic engraving, explain the distribution of the respiratory 
nerves. 

The Ghsio-pharyngecd nerve is distributed to the mucous 
membrane of tbe side and base (^ the tongue and throat, and 
also to the mucous glands of the mouth, and to the tonsils. 

The Pneumogiutric nerve (vagus) sends bruiches to the 
larynx, pharynx, oesophagus, lungs, spleen, pancjrieas, liver, 
stomach, and intestines. It commumcates with the glosso- 
pharyngeal, spinal accessory, hypo-glossal, and sympathetic 

The Spinal Accessory nerve passes through the stemo- 
mastoideus muscle, to which it sends branches^ and also to 
the trapezius muscle. 

The Phrenic nerve passes from the lateral column of the 
spinal cord, and is distributed to the diaphragm. 

The Uxtemal Respiratory nerves pass with the phrenic 
nerve from the same tract of matter in the sjHnal cord. They 
are distributed to the intercostal muscles that lie between the 
ribs, and to the muscles that connect the ribs with the shoulder. 



PHYSIOLOGY OF THE RESPIRATORY NEHTES. 

It is through the instrumentality of the accessory, phrenic, 
and external respiratory nerves, that the muscles em^^oyed 
in respiration are brought into action, without the necessity 
of the interference of the mind. Though to a certain extent 
they may be under the influence of the will, yet it is only in 
a secondary degree. No one can long suspend the move- 
ments of respiration ; for in a short time instinctive feeling 
issues its irresistible mandate, which neither requires the aid 

Where is the gloeso-pharyngeal distributed ? The pneumogastric ? With 
what does this nenre communicate ? Where does the spinal accessory 
nerve pass ? The phrenic nerve ? Describe the external respiratory nerves. 
Through the agency of what nerves are the respiratory muscles brought 
into action ? Can respiration be suspended for any coafciderable length of 
time? 
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of erring wisdom, nor brodcs the capridotts interferciic* of 
the will. 

The fburth, seventh, and eighth pairs of lierres, with (k4 
$pkial accessory, phrenic, and external respiratory, tak hot 
only connected with the function of respiration, bat cdntrib* 
ate to the expression of the passions and emotions df th^ 
mind. 

The influence of this order of nerves in the expression of 
the passions, is strikingly depicted in Sir Charles Bell's Trea- 
tise on the Nervous System. " In terror," he remarks, " we 
can readily conceive why a man stands with his eyes intently 
fixed on the object of his fears — the eye-brows elevated, tod 
the eye-balls largely uncovered ; or why, with hesitating and 
bewildered steps, his eyes are rapidly and wildly in search of 
something. In this way, we only perceive the intense appli- 
cation of his mind to the objects of his apprehension, ana its 
direct influence on the outward organs. But when we bf)- 
serve him further, there is a spasm in his breast ; he c&nn6i 
breathe freely ; the chest remains elevated, ahd his respira- 
tion is short and rapid. There is a gasping and cotivuisiv^ 
motion of his lips, a tremoi^ on his hollow cheeks, a gasping 
and catehing of his throat ; his heart knocks at his ribs, while 
yet there is no force in the circulation ; the lips and ch^k^ 
being ashy pale. 

" These nerves are the instruments of expression, frbni the 
smile upon the infant's cheek, to the last agony of life. It id 
when the strong man is subdued by this mysterious influence 
of soul on body, and when the passions may be truly said tp 
tear the heart, that we have the most afflicting picture of 
human frailty, and the most unequivocal proof that it is the 
order of functions we have been considering, that is thus 
affected. In the first struggle of the infant to draw breath, 
in the man recovering from a state of suffocation, and in the 
agony of passion, when the breast labors from the influence 
at the heart, the same system of parts is affected, the same 
nerves, the same muscles, and the symptoms or character 
have a strict resemblance." 

The facial nerve not only communicates the purposes of 
the will to the muscles of the face, but' at the same time, it 

What does Sir Charles Bell say of the influence of this order of ncrye* 
in the expression of the passions ? Are they aUo the mstrumenti or •>- 
prtsiion, either of joy or gi*ief ? 
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callf them into actiooy under the inflaeiice of iofitinct and 
•jmpathy. On this subject a late writer remarks, ^ how ex* 
pressive is the face of man ! How clearly it announces the 
thoughts and sentiments of the mindl How well depicted 
are Sie passions on his countenance ! tumultuous rage, abject 
fear^ devoted love, envj, hatred, grief, and every other emo- 
tion, in all their shades and diversities, are imprinted there 
in characters so dear that he that runs may read ! How 
difficult, nay, how impossible, is it to hide or falsify the ex- 
pressions which indicate the internal feelings! Thus con- 
scious guilt shrinks from detection, innocence declares its 
confidence, and hope anticipates with bright expectati<m.'' 

ANATOUT OF THS TRIFACIAL NEBYB. 

The fifth pair of nerves, sometimes called the trigemifUj is 
analogous to the spinal nerves in its origin by two roots, from 
the anterior and posterior columns of the sfonal cord, and in 
the existence of a ganglion on the posterior root, called the 
casscrion. Hence it ranges with Uie spinal nerves, and is 
considered the cranial spimd nerve. 

This nerve divides into three branches, the opthabmc, tu- 
perior maxiUary, and inferior maxiUary nerve. 

The opthalmic branch sends a branch to the forehead, called 
ihe frontal; another branch to the eye, called the lachrymal; 
and a third branch to the nose, called the nasaL 

The superior maxillary nerve passes through the foramen 
rotundum, and sends nervous twigs to the eye, to the teeth of 
the upper jaw, and to the muscles of the face. 

The inferior maxiUary nerve escapes from the cavity of the 
skull through the foramen ovale. Emerging at this opening, 
the nerve divides into two trunks — external and internal. 

The external trunk, into which may be traced the whole of 
the motor root, divides into four branches, which are distrib- 
uted upon the masseter, temporal, buccal, and pteiygoid 
muscles. 

The internal trunk divides into three branches — the ytuta^ 
tory, the inferior dental, and the auricular. 

What name it given to the fifth pair of nerres ? Why it it classed with 
the cranial spinal nerves ? Give the nnmes of its branches. Where do die 
filaments of the opthalmic branch ramify ? The superior maxillary ? De- 
scribe the inferior maxillary nerve. Describe its external trunk. How 
many branches has the internal trunk ? 
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The gtistati^ nerve divides into many filaments, which are 
distributed to the pi^ilhe, and mucous membrane of the 
tongue. 

The inferior dented nerve runs along the canal of the lower 
jaw bone, distributing branches to the teeth. 

The auricuiar nerve is distributed upon the parts about the 
anterior region of the ear. 

Fig. 173. 



Where is the jrustatoiy nerve distributed? The inferior dental? The 
Roricnlar nerve ? 
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PHTSIOLOOT OF THE TRIFACIAL KERTS. 

Tlie fifth pair of nerves is distributed to the parts of the 
face on which the facial or seventh pair ranciifies. llie for- 
mer serves for sensation, the latter for motion. Thos, wbeii 
the facial nerve is divided, or its functions destroyed by dis* 
ease, the side affected loses all power of expression, though 
sensation remains unaffected. On the contrary, if we divide 
the fifth pair, sensation is entirely destroyed, while expression 
remains. 

One of the branches of the trifacial nerve ramifies on the 
tongue, and constitutes the nerve of taste. The painful sen- 
sations experienced in the face, and in the teeth or jaws, are 
induced by irritation and disease of a portion of the filaments 
of this nerve. The unpleasant sensation sometimes experi- 
enced when we hear the grating of a file or saw, is produced 
by the connection of the chordae tympani nerves, that past 
across the drum of the ear, with the fifth nerve. 

ANATOMY OF THB SPINAL CORD. 

The spinal column contains the spinal cord, or medulla spi- 
nalis, the roots of the spinal nerves, and the membranes of 
the cord, viz., the dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater. 

The spinal cord extends from the bridge of Yarolius, to the 
second lumbar vertebra, where it . terminates in a rounded 
point It presents a difference of diameter in different parts 
of Its extent, and exhibits three enlargements. The upper- 
most of these is the medulla oblongata ; the next corresponds 
with the origin of the nerves distributed to the upper extrem- 
ities ; the third enlargement is situated near the termination 
of the cord, and corresponds with 4he attachment of the 
nerves which are intended for the supply of the lower ex- 
tremities. 

What 18 the function of the fifth pair 6f nerves? Of the seventh? 
What is the effect when the motor nerve is destroyed ? The nerve of sen- 
sation ? What nerve ramifies on the tongne ? How will yon account for 
the peculiar sensation of the teeth, when nearing the gratings of a file or 
saw? What does the spinal colnnm contain? Give the extent of the 
spinal cord. How many enlargements has this cord ? What is said of each 
enlargement ? 
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Fig. 178. Fig. 174. 
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Fig. 173. a, Tlie e«rebram. &, Tho cerebellum. 0, The medulla oblongata. #, The 
pons Tarulii, or bridge of Varolias. c, d. The spinal cord. The brain, spinal cord, «ul 
Donea of the vertebral column, are represented as divided Into two halves. 

Fig. 174. Represents the spinal cord, surrounded Hy its sheath. A, The poaterior 
lobe of the cerebrum. U, The cerebellum. This li separated from the cerebcum by 
a process of the dura mater nameit the tentorium, e, e, The spinal oord, sarroonded 
by Its sheath. Tifrenty-nine pairs of nerves are seen ooming from It, each nerve hav- 
ing an enlai^ment named a ganglion. 

An anterior and posterior fissure divides the spinal cord 
into two lateral cords. These are united by a thin layer of 
white substance. The lateral cords are each divided by fur- 
rows, into three columns, viz., anterior, lateral, and posterior. 

The anterior are the motor columns, and give origin to the 
motor roots of the spinal nerves. 

The posterior are the columns of sensation, and give origia 
to the sensitive roots of the spinal nerves. 

The lateral columns are divided in their function between 
motion and sensation. They contain the fasciculus described 
by Sir Charles Bell as the respiratory tract. 

THE SPINAL NEEVES. 

There are thirty-one pairs of spinal nerves, each arising by 
two roots — an anterior, or motive root ; and a posterior, or 
sensitive root. 

The anterior roots arise from a narrow white line upon the 
anterior columns of the spinal cord. 

Fig. 175. 



Fig. 175. A Represents the spinal cord, surronndcd by its sheath. B, A nrtRal 
nerve, formed by the union of the motor root, (C,) and the sensitive root, (D.) At D, 
the ganglion upon this root is seen. 

Into how many parts is the spinal cord divided ? How are these cords 
united ? Name the divisions of the lateral cords. What is the fVinction of 
the anterior column ? The posterior ? The lateral columns ? How many 
pairs of nerves issue from the spinal cord ? Give the origin of the anterior 
roots. 
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The posterior roots arise &om a narrow gray band formed 
by the internal gray substance of the cord. They are larger, 
and the filaments of origin more numerous than those of the 
anterior roots. A ganglion is found upon each of the poste* 
rior roots in the foramina, or holes between the bones of the 
vertebra through which the nerve passes. 

Flf . 176. ns, 177. 



Fi|{. 176. Represents the bracblalplexas of nenrea with its branches and their dittd- 
button on the arm and fbre-arm. 1, The brachial plexos. 3, The short thorai^c nerrea. 
a. 4, The cxtenial cutaneoos nerve. 6, 6, 16, The mascular spiral nenre. 7, 11. Tht 
ulnar nerv*. 8, The internal cutaneous nerve. 9, The spiral cutaneous nervo. 10, It. 
The median nerve. 13, The posterior Interosseous nerve. 14, Muscular braachea Of 

Give the origin ef the posterior root. In what respect do the posterior 
roots differ from the anterior ? 
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:. 17, The d»»al brwu^ of Hm tfMV 
re. aiTiding into superflcUI mul aee|K 
i divides into aix branclieft» iriOek now 

ke rore:4unn. 1, The medlim nenre. S, 
radial nerve. 8, The alnar nerve. 4i 
9 the thumb, to the 1st, 2d, and nifliia 
alnar nerve to the ulnar side of the 9A 
Tve passes over the point of the elbow, 
erienced in the 4th and one side^f tb* 



Fig. 178. Fig. 17ft. 
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Fig. 178. A dlAgnun tbowlng fhe lambar and Mcral plexuses with the nerrei of 
the lower extremity. 1, Hie five lumbar nerves, which, with a branch Arom the last 
dorsal, constitute the lambar plexus. 3, The femoral or crnral nerve. 8, The four up- 
per sacral nerves, wlilch with the last lambar, form the sacral plexus. 4, llie exter- 
nal cutaneous nerve. 5, The great Iscblattc nerve. 6, The peroneal nerve. 7, Tha 
popliteal nerve. 8, The external saphenous nerve- 9, The long or internal saphe- 
nous nerve. 10, The short saphenous nerve. 11, The anterior tibial nerve. 12, Tha 
posterior tlbUd nerve, dividing at ISintp the two plantar nerves. 

Fig. 179. Represents the ramiflcatlo|i of the anterior crural nerve. 1, The ftmoral 
arterj. 2, The femoral vein. 4, Brl^loheB of the anterior crural nerve. 8, The sa- 
phenous nerve. 5, The inner division 6f the moscolar cutaneous branch of the ex- 
ternal popliteal nerves. 

Fig. 180. Fig. 181. 



, Fig. 180, Beprosents the posterior tibia) nerve in the back of the log. Some of fhe 
large muscles have been removed. 1, The nerve. 2, The nerve where it passes ba- 
hind the inner ancle to the sole of the foot. It gives off many small branches in ttM 
leg, some of which are seen. 

Flg.xl81 , Represents the termination of the posterior tibial nerve In the sole of tha 
foot. 1, The inside of the foot. 2, The outer side of the foot. 8, The heel. 4, The 
internal plantar nerve. 6, The external plantar nerve. «, Branch to the flexor bre- 
via muscle. 7, Branch to the outside of the little toe. 8, Branch to the space be- 
twecn the fourth and fifth toes. 9, 9, 9, Digital branches to the remaining spaces. 
10, Branch to the internal side of the great toe. 

Fig. 182. A posterior view of the brain, and the spinal cord. 1, The cerebrum. 2, 
The cerebellum. 8, The spinal cord. 4. The fadal nerve. 6, The brachial plexus, 
formed by the union of many nerves which proceed from the spinal cord. 6, The 
median nerve of the arm. 7, The ulnar nerve. 8, The internal outaneous nerve. 
9, llie radlid and muscular cutaneous nerve of the arm. 10, The Intercostal nerve. 
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Fl;?. 182. 
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After the formation of the ganglion, the two roots imitei 
and constitute a spinal nerve, which passes through the lbra« 
men on the sides of the spinal column. 

£ach nerve is surrounded hj a neurilemct, or sheath. The 
nerves divide and subdivide, until their minute filameats 
ramify on the tissues of the difllerent organs. 
The spinal nerves are divided into — 

Cervical, • • 8 pain^ 

Dorsal, 12 « 

Lumbar, 5 " 

Sacral, 6 « 

The lower cervical and upper dorsal, pass into each other, 
and then separate to reunite. This is called the brachial 
plexus. From this plexus six nerves proceed, which ramifj 
upon the muscles and skin of the upper extremities. 

The last dorsal and the five lumbar nerves, form a plexus 
called the lumbar, similar to that of the cervicaL From this 
there pass six nerves, which ramify upon the muscles and 
skin of the lower extremities. 

The last lumbar and the four upper sacral, unite to form 
the sacral plexus. From this plexus, five nerves proceed, 
ikaX are distributed upon the muscles and skin of the hip and 
lower extremities. 

PHTSIOLOOT OF THE SPINAL CORD AND NERTBS. 

The spinal cord^ and spinal nerves^ possess motor and sen- 
sitive tracts and filaments. In those parts that require sen- 
sation for their safety and the performance of their functions, 
there is an abundant supply of sensitive nervous filaments. 
The musc*.ular fibres that possess the property of shortening 
are supplied with motor nervous filaments, by the agency oi 
which contractility is induced. 

The nerves of sensation are mostly distributed upon the 
skin. Few filaments ramify upon the mucous membranes. 
For a description of the structure and functions of the sen- 
tient nerves, (See nerves of the skin.) 

When do the two roots unite, «nd where do they pass ? With wh«t is 
each nerve surrounded ? Give the divisions of the spinal nerves. What 
is called the brachial plexus? How nwny nerves pass from this plexus? 
How many nerves from the lumbar plexus, and where do they ramify? 
Howitthesaenaplemtfonnad? Wh«re an tbt nmrvtt of seosattei aoiBe^ 
IvdiatxibntMi? 

?3» 
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The functions of the muscular are di£ferent from those of 
the sentient nerves. The former are provided for the pur- 
pose of motion, and not of feeling. Hence, muscles may be 
cut and the pain will be slight compared with thO' cutting of 
the skin. Weariness is a sensation recognized bj one set 
of muscular nerves. So uniformly is a separate instrument 
provided for every additional function, that there is strong 
reason to regard the muscular nerves, although running in 
one sheath, as in reality double, and performing distinct func- 
tions. Sir Charles Bell, in his work on the Nervous System, 
endeavors to show, that one set <^ nervous fibres c(mveys the 
mandate from the brain to the muscle, and excites the con- 
traction, and that another set conveys from the muscle to the 
brain, a peculiar sense of the state or degree of contraction 
of the muscle, by which we are enabled to judge of the 
amount of stimulus necessary to accomplish the end desired. 
This is obviously an indispensable piece of information to 
the mind in regulating the movements of the body* " The 
muscles have two nerves," says Sir Charles ; " which fact ham 
not hitherto been noticed, because they are commonly bound 
up together. But whenever the nerves, as about the head, 
go in a separate course, we find that there are a sensitive 
nerve and a motor nerve distributed to the muscular fibre, 
and we have reason to conclude, that those branches of the 
spinal nerves which go to the muscles, consist of a motor and 
a sensitive filament. 

'^ It has been supposed hitherto, that the office of a mus- 
cular herve is only to carry out the mandate of the will, and 
to excite the muscle to action. But this betrays a very inac- 
curate knowledge of the action of the muscular system ; for 
before the muscular system can be controlled under the in 
fluence of the will, there must be a consciousness or knowl 
edge of the condition of the muscle. 

^ When we admit that the various, conditions of the mus- 
cle must be estimated or perceived, in order to be under the 
due control of the will, the question naturally arises — Is that 



Whj is there less pain in a mnscle, when it is cnt, than in the skin 7 
What reason have we to suppose that the mn^ular or motor nerres are 
double, though enclosed in one sheath? What is the doctrine of Sir 
Charles Bell on the subject ? How does he divide the muscular nenrea, 
•ad define their separata funotiont 9 What anror does he oontraveiM as to 
the oflloe of thf muscular nenre ? 
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nerve which carries oat the mandate of the Will, capable of 
oonvejing, at the same moment, an impression retrograde to 
the course of that influence which is going from the brain to 
the muscle ? If we had no facts in anatomy 16 proceed upon, 
still reason would declare to us that the same filament of a 
nerve could not convey a motion, of whatever nature that 
motion may be, whether vibration or motion of spirits, in op- 
posite directions at the same time. 

*< I find that to the full operation of the muscular power, 
two distinct filaments of nerves are necessary, and that a 
circle is established between the sensorium and the muscle. 
One filament or single nerve carries the influence of the will 
towards the muscles, which nerve has no power to convey an 
impression backward to the brain. AnoUier nerve connects 
the muscle with the brain, and acting as a sentient nerve, 
conveys the impression of the condition of the muscle to the 
mind, but has no opemtion in a directicm outward from the 
brain toward the muscle, and does not therefore excite the 
muscle, however irritated. 

^ In chewing our food, in turning the eye towards an ob- 
ject, in raising the hand to the mouth, and in fact, in every 
variety of muscular movement which we perform, we are 
guided by the muscular sense in proportioning the effort to 
the resistance to be overcome. When this harmony is de-. 
stroyed by disease, the extent of the service rendered us, be- 
comes more apparent. The shake of the hand which we see 
in drunkards, and their consequent incapability of carrying 
the morsel directly to the mouth, are examples of what would 
be of daily occurrence, unless we were directed and assisted 
by a muscular sense." 

The proper performance of the functions of the spinal 
nerves, requires an observance of the conditions suggested 
in the Physiology of the Brain and Muscular System. 

SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM OP NERVES. 

The SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM consists of a series of ganglia, 
extending each side of the spinal column, from the head to 

What are Sir Charles's reasons ? What are his views concemiog the 
fanctioDS of two distinct filaments ? How are we guided hj this sense on 
ordinarv ooeasiona ? Of what does the sympathetic system of neme 
consist? 
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the ooccjz. It communicates with all the other nerves in tin 
bodj, and distribates branches to all the internal t^gaiu* 
With the exception of the neck, there is a ganglion for each 
intervertebral space, both of the trae vertebras and sacrum. 
These ganglia are composed of a mixture of cineritious and 
medullary matter, and are supposed to be centres of peculiar 
nervous power. 

They are called ganglionic nerves, from the constant dis- 
position they evince to form small knots, or ganglia. Each 
gan^ion may be considered as a distinct centre, giving off 
bnmches in four directions, namely, the superior, or asoendingy 
to communicate with the ganglion above; the inferior, or 
descending, to communicate with the ganglion below; the 
external, to communicate with the spinal nerves; and the 
internal, to communicate with the sympathetic filaments, to 
be distributed to the internal organs. 

The branches of distribution accompany the arteries which 
0U|^ly the different organs, and form communications around 
them, which are called plexuses, and take the name of the 
artery with which they are associated. Thus, we have the 
mesenteric plexus, hepatic plexus, splenic plexus, &c. AU 
the internal organs of the head, neck, suid trunk, are supplied 
with branches from the sympathetic, and some of them exclu- 
sively ; hence, it is considered a nerve of organic life. 

Tig. 1S8. Is a b«ftatifal engraring of the sympathetic ganglia and their connectton 
with other nerves. It is ftt>in the grand engraving of Manec, reduced In size. A, A, A, 
The seml-limar ganii^on and solar plexas, situated below the diaphragm and behind 
t|ie stomach. B, The Rmall splanchnic nerve, formed by filaments from the tenth, 
ideventh, and twelfth great ganglia. It pierces the diaphragm, and descends to Join 
the renal plexus. C, The groat splanchnic nerve. It arises from the sixth dorsal 
ganglion, and receives filaments from the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth dorsal 

fanglia. It pierces the diaphragm, and terminates in the semi-lunar ganglion. D, D, 
^ The thoracic ganglia, ten or eleven in number. £, E, The external and Intemal 
hranohea of the uoracic ganglia. O, The right coronary plexus, situated upon the 
heart. H, The left coronary plexus. I, The inferior cervical ganglion. J, The inferior 
twigs fhmi this fanglia. K, Its external threads, very slender. X, Its internal twigs 
very minute. M, The anterior thread. N, The middle cervical ganglion. O, Its inte> 
rior twigs. P, Its external twigs. Q, The superior cervical ganglion. B, Its superior 
branches. S, Its inferior branches. T, The external branch, u. The submaxillary gan- 
gUon. V, The vidian nerve. W, Its nam>-pHlatine branch. X, The spheno-paladno 

f;angllon. Z, The auditory nerve and membrane of the tympanum, containing within 
ts cavity four small bones of the ear. 1, The renal plexus of nerves that surrounds 
the kidneys. 2. The lumbar ganglion, a. Their internal branches. 4, Their external 
branches, fi, The aortic plexus of nerves that lies upon the aorta. 

How is the sympathetio system of nerves distributed? What ezce|>- 
tion ? Of what are they composed ? Why are they called ganglia ? How- 
may each ganglia be considered ? Where does the superior or ascending 
branch communicate ? The inferior ? The external ? The internal ? What 
Is a plexus of nerves ? From what do they derive their name ? Wh^ is 
the sympathetio considered the nerve of organic life ? What ia th« deatcn 
of Fig. 163? 
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Fig. 183. 
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rig. 184. 



Fig. 184. Represent! the dlstrlbatlon orfllamentfl of the sympathetic nerve upon th« 
•rtories. a, a. A portion of the InteAtines. b, 6, Part of the aorta, or great artery. 
tf, c, Nerves of the intestines, following the coarse of the branches of the great artery. 

There is good reason to believe, that the peculiar vitality 
of every organ in the body directly depends on the sympa- 
thetic nerves. Some physiologists believe that they preside 
over the involuntary functions, as absorption, secretion, nutri- 
tion, &c. Others suppose the office of the ganglions is to 
render organs which are supplied with nerves from them^ 
independent of the will. Every part of the body must, to a 
certain extent, be under their influence, as filaments from this 
system of nerves, accompany the blood-vessels throughout 
their course. 

The most important use of the sympathetic system is to 
form a communication of one part of the system with another, 
80 that one organ can take cognizance of the condition of every 
other, and act accordingly. If disease sieze the brain, for 
example, the stomach, by its sympathetic connection, knows 

What doet Fig. 184 represent ? What is the opinion of some physioloristi 
M to the fonotions of the sympathetic nerres ? The opinion ot othexe 7 
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it ; and as nourishment would add to the disease, it refuses to 
receive food, and perhaps throws off what has already been 
taken. Loss of appetite in sickness is thus a kind provision 
of nature, to prevent our taking food when it would be injuri- 
ous, and following this intimation, we, as a general rule, should 
abstain from food till the appetite returns. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FIVE SENSES. 

Sensation is the perception of external objects bj means 
of the senses. There are five senses, namely, touchy tatU^ 
smeUy hearing, and vinon. 

SENSE OF TOOOH. 

Touch is the sense which reveals to us the oontact of 
foreign bodies with our organs, and informs us of the nature 
of their surfaces, whether rough or smooth, their movements, 
the degree of their consistence, their temperature, and, to a 
certain extent, their form, volume, and weight. 

In man, the hand is the special organ of touch, and its struc- 
ture is admirably well adapted to the exercise of this sense. 
The fineness of the skin, its great sensibility, the species of 
cushion, formed by the subcutaneous fat at the extremities of 
the fingers, the length and flexibility of these organs, and the 
capabipty of opposing the thumb to the fingers, like a pair of 
forceps, are so many conditions essentially favorable to the 
delicacy of this sense, and enable us to appreciate with exacti- 
tude the qualities of the bodies we may feel. 

" Physiologists make a distinction between tact and touch. 
Tact, with some few exceptions, is generally diffused through 
all the organs, and more particularly over the skin. This 
exists in all animals, while touch exists chiefly in the fingers 
of man, in the antennae of insects, and in the noses of certain 
quadrupeds. 

'< In the exercise of these functions, tact is considered pas- 
sive, as when any part of the system comes, into contact with 
another body, a sensation of its presence is given, without the 
exercise of volition. On the contrary, touch is active, and la 

^Ditjins sensation. How many senses have we ? Define touch. What is 
the organ of touch in man ? What are the circamstancos which render the 
hand so admirably adapted to its purpose ? What is the difference between 
toneh and tact? In tne exercise of these Amotions, which is aotive, and 
whioh passive? 
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exercised voluntarily^ for the purpose of conveying to the 
mind a knowledge of the qualities or properties of the surfaces 
of bodies ; as when we feel of a piece of cloth to ascertain its 
qualities, or a polished surface, to prove its smoothness." 

The nerves in which this sense is situated proceed from the 
anterior half of the spinal cord. 

ANATOMY OF TH£ ORGANS OF TASTE. 

The chief organ of taste is the upper surface of the 
tongue ; though the lips, the palate, the internal surface of the 
cheeks, and the upper part of the oesophagus, participate in 
this function. 

tig.XW. 



Ide of the neck, showing th« nerves of the tongae. 
e, containing the meatus audltorias external, mas- 
i stylo-hyoideus innscle. 3, The stylo-glotsas. 4, 
gue. 6« The h vo-glossus muscle : — its two portions. 
8, The gcnio-hyoidcns ; — they both arise from the 
he lower Jaw. 9. The stemo-hyoideus muscle. 10, 
ivro-hyoideui), upon which the hyoid branch of the 
:9, The omo-hyoldeus, croeslng the common carotid 
ein (14). 15, The external caxptid. 16, The inter, 
re, giving off a branch to the sabmaxillary ganglion. 



What is the ehisf organ of 

fanction ? Explain Fig. 185. 

23 



taate? What other parts participate in tha 
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(18), And coinmanlcating m little further on with the bypo-slpRsal iiMrr*. 19, Ibe Mb* 
nutxUlary or Wharton's duct. 30, The closso-nharvngeal nerve. 21, The hypo-glontal 
nerve, curving around the occipital artery. 22, 'llie descendens nonl nenre, furmtoir 
A loop with the connnunicans noni, (2J), whluli i* seen arislnK by filaments from the 
upper cervicai nerves. 24, The pneuuid-gastric nerve, emerging m>m between the In- 
ternal Jugular vein and common carotid artery, and entering the chest. 25, The facUl 
nerve, emerging from the stylo-mastoid foramen, and crossing the external carotid 
arUry. 

The tongue is chiefly composed of mu^calar fibres, which 
run in almost every direction. It possesses great versatility 
of motion, and can be moulded into a great variety of shapes. 
In articulation, mastication, and deglutition, the tongue is an 
auxiliary to other organs. 

This organ is abundantly supplied with blood-vessels. It 
receives nervous filaments from the fifth, eighth, and ninth 
pairs of nerves. The Jiftk, called the gustatory, is the nerve 
of taste and sensibility ; the ninths called the hypo-glossal, of 
voluntary motion. By means of the eighth, called the glosso- 
pharyngeal, the tongue is brought into association with the 
throat, oesophagus, and larynx. 

The surface of the tongue is thickly studded with fine 
papillsB, or villi, which give the organ a velvety appearance. 
These villi are of three varieties. The first is located near 
the root of the tongue. They belong to the class of mucous 
follicles. They are larger than the others, and are called 
lenticular, from being shaped like a lens. These, together 
with the tonsils, sometimes called the almonds of the ears, se- 
crete mucus, to lubricate the food in the act of deglutition. 

The instruments of taste are the other two sets of papillBe. 
One set consists of small, oval-shaped bodies, which are scat- 
tered over the whole surface of the tongue. They give it a 
rough, shaggy appearance, and are named the conical Jiliform 
papillsB. 

The other set of papillaB is named the fungiform. They 
are larger than the former,'and consist of small rounded heads, 
supported on short stalks, something in the shape of mush- 
rooms, from which they derive their name. In these sensi- 
tive papillae, the gustatory branch of the fifth pair of nerves 
ramifies. 

Describe the stmctnre of the tongno. From what source does the toogiM 
derive its nerves ? What is the appearance of the surface of the tongue ? 
What is the office of the mucous pnpillss ? Of the conicid and funguorm 
papillA ? Whftt nerve ramifies in the fungiform papillcs ? 
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PHYSIOLOGY OP THE SENSE OF TASTE. 

Taste is the sense which makes us acquainted with the 
savor of substances. When fluids are taken into the mouth, 
the papilke dilate and erect themselves, and the sense of taste 
is conveyed to the brain through filaments of the gastatorj 
nerve. 

If dry, solid food be taken, the tongue carries it to the back 
side of the mouth, where it receives secretions from the 
salivary glands; the saliva becoming impregnated with its 
flavor, flows over tlie sides of the tongue, and gives to the 
papillae, a perception of the' savory juice; this sensation is 
then communicated to the brain. 

It is supposed that the salts which enter into the composi- 
tion of the saliva, are very efficient agents in reducing sub- 
stances to a proper state for making impressions on the nerves 
of taste. In this way we can account for the fact that metals 
impart a peculiar taste, although they^are insolut)le in water. 

The primary use of taste is to guide animals in the selection 
of their food, and warn them against the introduction of nox- 
ious articles into the stomach. In all the inferior animals, 
we see that the original design of taste is still answered. 
But in man, this sense has been so abused and perverted, by 
the introduction of stimulants, and the endless admixture 
of different articles of food, tliat the simple action of this 
part seems to have been superseded almost entirely by ac- 
quired taste. 

sense op SMELt. 

This sense is located in the air-passages of the nose. To 
understand the philosophy of smell, the structure of the nose 
and nasal cavities, with the distribution of the olfactory 
nerves, must be first examined. 

ANATOMY OP THE ORGANS OP SMELL. 

The nose is composed of 1, The skin. 2, The muscles. 3, 
The hones. 4, The jibr(M:arHlages* 5, Mucous membfone. 

What it taste ? -What is the process of taste? What is ttte primary use 
of taste ? In what animals is this design still answered ? How is it with 
man? Wherw it tht stfus of smea heated? What is necessary before the 
philosophy of smell can be understood ? 
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6y The blood-vessels and nerves. The skin and masdos have 
been described in Chaps. II. and IV. 

The BONES of the nose are the nasal, and the nasal pro* 
cesses of the upper jaw. 

The FiBBO-CARTiLAGES givc form and stabiUly to the 
frame-work of the nose, providing at the same time, bj their 
elasticity, against injuries. They are five in number. 

The MUCOUS MEMBRANE, lining the interior of the nose, is 
continuous with the skin externally, and with the lining mem- 
brane of the nasal cavities within. Around the entrance of 
the nostrils it is provided with numerous hairs. 

The ABTEBIES are branches of the carotid. 

Fig. 186. 



Fig. 186. EepreMDtfl a vertical section of tbe middle part of the nasal carlties, 
glTing a posterior riew of the arrangement of the ethmoidal cells. 1, The anterior 
fossa ef the cranlvm. 9, The same, covered by the dura mater. 8, The dara mater 
tamed ap. 4, The crista galli of the ethmoid bone. 6, Its cribriform plate. 6, Its 
Basal pUkta. 7, The middla spongv bones. 8, The ethmoidal cells. 9, The os planum. 
10, The inferior BttongyhonB. 11, The vomer. 12, The upper Jaw. 13, Its union 
witti the ethmoid. UTThe anterior walls of the antrum of the upper law, covered bjr 
its membrane. 16, Its fibrous layer. 16, Its mucous surface. 17, The palatine pro- 
cess of the upper jaw bone. 18, The roof of the month covered by mucous membnuM. 
19, A section of this membrane. A bristle is seen in the orlfloe of the antrum of the 
upper jaw. 

The NERVES are from the fifth and seventh pairs, under 
the influence of which the nasal muscles act. 

The nctsal fosses are two irregular compressed cavities, ex- 
tending from the nose to the pharynx. These cavities are 

What bones form the frame-work of the nose ? What ia the qm of tiie 
cartilages ? What relation has the mucous memSraru with other membranea 
of the nose ? What arteries supply this organ ? What nenret ? Doschb* 
the nasal cavities. 
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bounded superiorly by the sphenoid and ethmoid bones ; infe- 
riorly by the hard pidate. In the middle line they are sepa- 
rated from each other by a bony and fibro- cartilaginous 
septum ; upon the outer wall of each fossa, in the dried skuU, 
are three projecting processes, termed spongy bones. In the 
fresh fossa, these are covered by a mucous membrane. The 
space that intervenes between the superior and middle spongy 
bone is termed the superior meatus, or channel ; the space be- 
tween the middle and inferior bone is the middle meatus, and 
that between the inferior bone and the floor of the fossa, is 
the inferior meatus. 

Tig. 187. 



FIff. 1S7. Bepresents the flrat pair or olfactory nenres, with the nasal branchea of 
the mth pairs. 1, The (t'ontiil sinos. 2, The sphenoidal sinus. 8, The hard palata. 
4, The bulb of the olfactory. 6, Branches of the olfactory nerve on the superior and 
middle turbinated bones. 6, The spheno-palatine nerve from the second branch of 
the fifth pair. 7, The internal na:tal nerve fi-om the first branch of the fifth pair. 8. 
braqches of the nerve (7,) to the lining membrane of the nose. 9, The gansllon of 
Cloquet in the foramen incistvnm. 10, The anastomosis of the branches of the flftb 
pair on the inferior turbinated bone. 

The meatuses are passages that extend from before, back- 
wards. Into these are several openings. They are lined 
with a mucous membrane, named the pituitary, or Schneider^ 
ian, from Schneider, who first showed that the secretion pro- 
ceeded firom the mucous membrane, and not from the brain. 

Upon the mucous membrane of the meatuses, the olfactory 
nerve ramifies, and also a branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 

What is found on the outer wall of each fossa, in the dried sknU ? In the 
fresh skull ? What are meatuses ? Why was the lining membrane of these 
passages called the Schneiderian ? Where does the olfactory nerve 
ramify? 

23* 
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The distribution of the filaments of these nerves, ^ill be un- 
derstood by examining fig. 187, on the preceding page. 

PHYSIOLOGY OP THE SENSE OP SMELL. 

During the act of inspiration the air rushes through the 
meatuses. The odorant particles contained in the atmosphere 
are brought in contact with the fine filaments of the first and 
fifth pairs of nerves. The impression made upon these nerves 
is transmitted to the brain. 

Acuteness of smell requires that the brain and nerves be 
in a state of health, and that the mucous membrane lining the 
nasat cavities, be thin and moistened with mucus. Snuff sxiA 
other irritants, render the sense of smell obtuse, by diminish- 
ing the sensitiveness of the nerves, and by thickening and 
otherwise altering the structure of the mucous membrane. 

The sense of smell, like that of taste and touch, may be 
improved by education. It likewise varies in different per- 
sons. In some animals, as the greyhound, this sense is re- 
markably acute. He not only trades the hare, or the fox, 
with unerring certainty, long after their footsteps have been 
imprinted, but he will even trace the progress of his master 
through thickly crowded streets, distinguishing his footsteps 
from those of a thousand others, and amidst the odorous par- 
ticles emanating from a thousand sources. 

SENSE OF VISION. 

The visual apparatus consists of the second pair, or apUc 
nerves^ the eyeballs and their appendages. 

The OPTIC NERVE arises by two roots, one from the thalami 
opttct, and the other from the corpora quadiigemina. The 
two nerves approach each other, as they proceed forward, and 
a portion of the fibres of each, cross to the nerve of the oppo- 
site side. They then diverge and enter the globe of the right 
eye, through the posterior part of the sclerotic and choroid 
coats, and then expand, and form a soft, whitish membrane, 
called retina. 

How does the mind become setisible of odoriferous particles ? On what 
does the acuteness of smell depend ? Why does »w^ render the sense of 
smell obtuse ? Can the sense of smell be improved bv education ? What 
is said of the acuteness of smell in the greyhound r Of what does the 
visual apparatus consist ? Describe the course of the optie nerve. 
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FIf . 188. 



FiR. 188. Reprecents the second pair or optic nervov, with the origin of seven other 
pairs. 1. 1, The frlobe of the eve. The one on the left hand is perfect, but that on 
the right has the sclerotic coato removed to show the retbia. 2* The cromiDK of llie 
optic nerves. 8, The corpora albicantia. 4»Tbu Infiindibulum. 5, The pons varolii. 
6, The medalla oblongata. 7, 'i he third pair of nerves. 8, 'ITie fourth pair. 9, Tho 
fifth pair. 10, The sij^th pair. 11, The seventh pair. 12, The eighth pair. U, Xho 
ninth pair. 

The form of the eye-ball is that of a sphere, of about one 
inch in diameter. It has the segment of a smaller sphere in- 
grafted upon its anterior surface, which increases its antero- 
posterior diameter. The axes of the eye-balls are parallel to 
each other, but do not correspond to the axes of the orbits, 
which are dii*ected outward. The optic nerv^es follow the di- 
rection of the orbits, and therefore enter the eye-balls at their 
nasal side. 

The globe of the eye is composed of tunics, or coats, and 
refracting media, named kitmors. The tunics are three in 
number : 1, The sclerotic and cornea. 2, The choroid, iris, 
and ciliary processes. 3, The retina and zonvla ciliaris. 

Coats. — The sclerotic coat is a dense, fibrous mem* 
brane, and invests about four-fifths of the globe of the eye. 

What docs Tip. ISft exhibit ? AVhat i« the form of the cye-bnll ? Hoxr 
Rre tho axes of the eye-balls situated ? Mention the different parts of 
wliich tlic globe of tho eye is composcJ. Describe the sclerotic coat. 
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This gives the form to the eye-ball. Its anterior sar&ce is 
covered by a thin, tendinous layer, derived from the expansion 
of the tendons of the four recti muscles, and is named the 
tunica alhuginea. This tunic is covered, for a part of its 
extent, by the mucous membrane (conjunctiva,) of the front of 
the eye, and by reason of the brilliancy of its whiteness, gives 
occasion to the conamon expression, " the white of the eye." 
Anteriorly, the sclerotic coat presents a bevelled edge, which 
receives the cornea in the same way that a watch-glass is 
received by the groove in its case. 

The CORNEA is the transparent projecting layer, that forms 
the anterior fifth of the globe of the eye. in form, it is cir- 
cular convexo-concave, and resembles a watch-glass. It is 
received by its edge which is sharp and thin, within the bev- 
elled border of the sclerotic, to which it is firmly attached. 
The cornea is composed of four layers. 

The Choroid is a vascular membrane, of a rich chocolate- 
brown color upon its external surface, and of a deep black 
within. . It is connected, externally, to the sclerotic by an ex- 
tremely fine cellular tissue, and by the passage of nerves and 
vessels ; internally, it is in contact with the retina. The 
choroid membrane is composed of three layers : 1. The exter- 
nal coat, which consists, principally, of veins, arranged in a 
peculiar manner. 2. The middle coat is formed principally by 
the ramification of minute arteries. It secretes tipon its surface 
the pigmentum nigrum, and is reflected inwards at its junc- 
tion with the ciliary ligament, so as to form the dliaiy pro- 
cesses. 3. The internal layer is a delicate membrane, called 
the pigmentum nigrum. 

The CILIARY LIGAMENT, or eh*d«, is the bond of union 
bietween the external and middle coats of the eye, and serves 
to connect the cornea atid sderotic, at their junction with the 
iris and external layer of the choroid. 

The IRIS is so named from its variety of color in different 
persons. It forms a partition between the anterior and poste- 
rior chambers of the eye, and is pierced by a circular opening 

Why is it sometimes called the " white of the eye ?" Describe the cornea. 
Describe the choroid coat. How is it connected with the sclerotic coat ? 
Of how many layers is the choroid membrane composed ? Of what does 
the first layer consist? The second? The third? What is the bond of 
union between the external and middle coat of the eye ? What ia the iris, 
and why so called ? What membrane separates the anterior and posterior 
chamber! of the eye ? 
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which is called the puptL It is composed of two layers. 1. 
The anterior or muscular, which consists of radiating fibres ; 
these converge from the circumference towards the centre. 
Through the action of these radiating fibres the pupil is 
dilated. 2. The circular fibres, which surround the pupil like 
a sphincter, and by their action produce contraction of its 
area. The posterior layer is of a deep purple tint, and is 
called uvea, from its resemblance in color to a ripe grape. 

TiR. 180. 



Fig. 188. Bepresmtf tb* anterior segment of a transrerte section of the oiobe of flM 
oyo. seen trova -within. 1, The divided edge of the three coats, — sclerotic, choroid, 
luid retina. 3, Thepapil. 8, The iris ; the surface presented to view in this sectioii 
being the uvea. 4. The ciliary processes. 5, The scalloped anterior border of the retina. 

The ciLiART PROCESSES consist of a number of triangular 
folds, formed, apparently, by the plaiting of the internal layer 
of the choroid coat They are about sixty in number. Their 
external border is connected with the ciliary ligament, and is 
continuous with the internal of the choroid. The central bor- 
der is free, and rests against the circumference of the crystal- 
line lens. These processes are covered by a layer of the 
pigmentum nigrum. 

The third tunic of the eye is the betina, which is prolonged 
forward to the lens by the zonula ciliaris. The retina is com- 
ix)sed of three layers, the external, middle or nervous, and 
internal or vascular. The external membrane is extremely 

Of how many layers of fibres is the iris composed ? What is the function 
of the radiating fibres ? Of the curcular ? What is the color of the posterior 
layer of the ins ? What does Pig. 189 exhibit ? How are the ciliary pro- 
cesses fbrraed ? Of how many layers is the retina composed ? 
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thin, and is seen as a fiocculent film, wlien the eye is suspend* 
ed in water. It is called Jacob's membrane. The nervous 
membrane is the expansion of the optic nerve, and forms a thin, 
semi-transparent, bluish-white layer. The vascular membrane 
consists of the ramification of a minute artery and its accom- 
panying vein. This vascular layer forms distinct sheaths for 
the nervous papilhc, which constitute the inner surface of the 
retina. The zonula ciliaris is a thin vascular layer, which 
connects the anterior margin of the retina with the anterior 
surface of the crystalline lens, near its circumference. 

Humors. — The humors are three in number ; the aqueous^ 
crystalline, and vitreous. 

The aqueous humor is situated in the anterior and posterior 
chambers of the eye. It is an albuminous fluid having an 
alkaline reaction. Its specific gravity is a very little greater 
than distilled water. The anterior chamber is the space in- 
tervening between the cornea, in front, and the iris and pupil, 
behind. The posterior chamber is the narrow space, less 
than half a line in depth, bounded by the posterior surface of 
the iris and pupil, in front, and by the ciliary processes and 
lens, behind. The two chambers are lined by a thin layer, 
the secreting membrane of the aqueous humor. 

The crystalline humor, or lens, is situated immediately ,be- 
hind the pupil. It is surrounded by the ciliary processes, is 
more convex on the posterior than on the anterior surface, 
and, in different portions of the surface of each, the convexity 
varies from their oval character. It is imbedded in the ante- 
rior part of the vitreous humor, from which it is separated by 
the hyaloid membrane, and is invested by a transparent elastic 
membrane, called the capsule of the lens. The lens consists 
of concentric layers, disposed like the coats of an onion. The 
external layers are soft, the next firmer, and the central form 
a hardened nucleus. These layers are best demonstrated by 
boiling or by immersion in alcohol, when they separate easily 
from each other; 

The vitreous humor forms the principal bulk of the globe 
of the eye. It is an albuminous fluid, resembling the aqueous 

What is the appearance of the external layer of the retina ? . Describe the 
nervous meinhrane. The vascular. What is the zonula ciliaris ? Wliore is 
the aqueous humor situated ? What part of the cyo is called the anterior 
chamber? The posterior chamber? With what are the chambers lined? 
Where is the crystalline humor situated ? With what is it surrounded ? 
Of what does the Ions consist ? Describe the vitreous humor. 
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humor, but is more dense, and differs from the aqueous in this 
important particular, that it has not the power of re-producing 
itself; 80 that if by accident it is discharged, the eye is ir- 
recovably lost ; while the aqueous humor may be let out and 
will be again restored. It is enclosed in a delicate membrane, 
called the hyaloid, which sends processes into the interior of 
the globe of the eye, forming cells in which the humor is 
retained. 

Fig. 190. 



PHYSIOLOGr OP THE ETE. 

The sclerotic is a membrane, that gives form to the body 
of the eye, and protection to the interior and more delicate 
parts. The choroid coat seems to be chiefly composed of a 
tissue of nerves and minute blood-vessels, which give nour- 
ishment to the different parts of the eye. The pigmentum 
nigrum, or black paint, which lines its inner surface, is of 

What membrane encloses the vitreous humor ? Describe Fig. 190. Wftat 
u thaf miction of the sclerotic coat? Of the choroid membrane ? What is 
the office of the pigmentum nigrum ? 
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great importance in the function of vision ; bj it all Inminoas 
rays not necessary for vision are absorbed. 

In albinos, where there is an absence of piginentam nigrum, 
the rays o€ light travei*se the iris, and eVen the sclerotic, 
and so overwhelm the eye with light, that their vision is quite 
imperfect, except in the dimness of evening or at night In 
the manufacture of optical instruments, care is taken to color 
their interior black, for the same object, namely, the absorp- 
tion of scattered rays. 

The iris, by means of its powers of expansion and contrac- 
tion, regulates the quantity of light admitted through the pupiL 
If the iris be thin, and the rays of light pass through its sub- 
stance, they are immediately absorbed by the uve% and if that 
layer be insufficient, they are taken up by the black pigment. 

The lamellated cornea, the aqueous, crystalline, and viteons 
humors, are transparent ; so that rays of light traverse these 
parts of the eye, and fall upon the retina. The office of these 
humors and the cornea is to refract the rays of Iig}it in such 
proportion as to direct the image in the most £Eivorable manner 
upon the retina. 

Different degrees of density modify the refractory power of 
any transparent medium. It is found, on examination, that 
the cornea, the vitreous, crystalline, and aqueous humors, have 
each, severally, various degrees of density. The density of 
the crystalline lens at its drcumference, varies from its centre. 
These circumstances modify the direction pf the refraction of 
the rays of light in their passage from the cornea to the retina.. 

The refracting powers of t^e plane, convex, concave, plano- 
convex, plano-concave, and concavo-convex media, are c^flfer- 
ent The cornea and aqueous humors are convexo-concave, 
the vitreous humor is concavo-convex, while tiie crystalline 
humor is a convexo-convex medium. See Fig. 190. 

The different degrees of convexity or concavity also modify 
the refracting character of transparent media. The crystalline 
lens is of different degrees of convexity on its two sides. 
The convex surfaces of the aqueous and vitreous humors are 

What is the effect,^ when there is ap absence of the paint on the choroid 
coat ? Why are optical instruments colored black on the interior surface ? 
What is the 'function of the iris ? What is the character of the humors of the 
eye ? What is the office of the cornea and humors ? What is said of the 
density of the crystalline lens ? What kind of lenses do the various humors 
exhibit ? What modifies the refracting powers of lenses ? 
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segments of circles, of difierent duuneiers from iimr eooiQ«r# 
surfaces. See Fig. 190. All these pircumstaaces still further 
influence the refracting character of the visual organ. The 
achromatic arrangement of the transparent r^ractii^ medtt 
of the eye, remedies the aberration of refraction in the differ- 
ent portions of the eye. 




Fig. ISl. B«preMtits tbe fonns of the differrat leases. 1, A plane leae. 3, ▲ i^ote 
lens. 3, A convexo-convex lens. 4, A plano-convex lens, o, A concftvo-concaT« 
lens. 6, A plano-concave lens. 7, Meniscus. 8, A ccttcavo-eoayex lens. 

Again, the refracting power of lenses is modified by their 
convexity or concavity. The more convex a lens is, the 
shorter the distance from the refracting medium, when the 
different refracted rays converge to a focus. To adapt the 
eye to view objects at different distances requires a change in 
the refracting power of some of the transparent media of the 
eye. Both surfaces of the crystalline lens are oval, not spheri- 
cal, and the refraction of the r^s of light is mainly effected 
in this portion of the eye. Change the inclination of this lens, 
so that different portions of its anterior surface shall be direct- 
ly behind the pupil, and its refracting power is increased or 
diminished, as the surface presented is more or less convex. 

To view objects at a distance, a more convex lens is needed 
than in examining articles very near the eye. The eye has 
the power of adaptation to different distances. The action of 
the ciliary processes changes the inclination of the crystalline 
lens, which modifies the refraction of rays of light proceeding 
from objects to which the eye is directed. Without this or 
some other adapting power, a picture of objects at differ- 
ent distances, would not be formed upon the retina, and the 

Note. In studying this page, the pupil should examine the fbrm of the 
cornea, aqueous, crystalline, and vitreous humors, as represented in Fig. 190. 

What is the function of the different lenses of the eye ? He» the «ye th« 
power of adapting itself to different distances ? 
24 
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▼ision of everj person would be defective, except in refference 
to objects at certain definite distances from the eye. 

The refracting character of differently formed lenses is 
illustrated in the works on Natural Philosophy, to which the 
pupil is referred. Where the refracting medium is too great, 
as in over- convexity of the cornea and lens, the image falls 
short of the retina, producing near-sightedness ; and where it is 
too little, the image is thrown beyond the nervous membrane, 
or retina, producing far-sightedness. 

These conditions are rectified by the use of spectacles, 
which provide a differently refracting medium externally to 
the eyes, and thereby correct the transmission of light. 

Vision results from impressions made upon the mind by 
the picture of an object painted at the back part of the globe 
of .the eye, or on the retina ; and the optic nerve is the me- 
dium of communication between the eye and the brain. 

Fig. 192. 



Fisr. 199. A, RepresenU an arrow, an inverted image of which U painted on tbe 
ratina of the eye. at B. The itnase of all objects upon the expansion of the optlo 
nerve is inverted by the crossing or the rays of light from objects as they traverse the 
papil. 

APPENDAGES OF THE EYE. 

The appendages of the eye are the eye-brows^ et/e-ltds, con^ 
junctiva, and the lachtymal apparatus* 

The ETE-BROW8 are two projecting arches of integument, 
covered with short, thick hairs, which form the upper bound- 
aries of the orbit. The eye-brows are so arranged that they 
prevent the moisture that accumulates on the forehead, in 
free perspiration, from flowing into the eye. 

What is the cause of near-sightedness ? Of far-sightedness ? How can 
these defects be remedied ? What is the medinm of commonioatioa h«- 
tween the eye and brain ? Name the appendages of the eyi. Describe the 
•ye-brows. 
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Tlie ETS-LID8 are two Talvular layers placed in front of 
the eye. 

The tarsal cartilages are two thin layers of fibro-cartilage, 
about an inch long, which give form and support to the eye« 
lid. 

The meibomian glands are imbedded in the internal sur- 
face of the cartilages, and are very distinctly seen on exam« 
ining the inner surface of the eye-lids. They have the 
appearance of parallel strings of pearls. They open by 
minute apertures upon the edges of the lids. 

The secretion from these glands prevents the edges of the 
eye-lids from being united during sleep. 

The edges of the eye-lids are furnished with a triple row 
of long thick hairs, which curve upwards from the upper lid, 
and downwards from the lower, so that they may not inter- 
lace with each other in the closure of the eye-lids. 

The eye-lids, by closing, not only protect the eye from 
moisture, but from dust, particularly during sleep. They, 
likewise, by their movements in opening and shutting, spread 
the lubricating fluid equally over the eye. 

The CONJUHCTIVA is the mucous membrane of the eye. 
It covers the whole of the anterior surface, and is then re- 
flected upon the lids, so as to form their internal layer. In 
this membrane is secreted the fluid that moistens and lubri- 
cates the eye and which causes the eye-lids to open and shut 
without friction. 

The LACHRYMAL APPARATUS consists of the lachrymal 
gland^ with its excretory ducts ; the puncta lackrymalia, and 
lachrymal canals ; the lachrymal sac, and nasal duct. 

The LACHRYMAL GLAND is at the upper and outer angle 
of the orbit. It is about three quarters of an inch in length, 
flattened and oval in shape, and occupies a depression in the 
orbital plate of the frontal bone. ' Ten or twelve small ducts 
pass from this gland to the border of the tarsal cartilage of 
the upper eye-lid, where they open on the surface of tlfe con- 
junctiva. 

Describe the eye-lids. Of what do the tarsal cartilages consist? Where 
are the meibomian glands situated ? What do the meibomian glands re- 
semble ? With what are the edges of the eye-lids furnished ? What is 
said of the arrangement and use of the eye-4ids ? Describe the conjuno- 
lira. Of what does the lachrymiQ apparatus consist ? Where is the laob* 
rymal or tear gland situated ? 
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Tho LACHRYMAL CANALS Commence at minute opeoltigs 
upon the edge of the eye-lids. These openings are called 
puncta lachrymalia. The caoak terminttte in the lachrTmal 
sac 

Fig. i». 



Fig. 193. a. B^xetentf the Uchxymal gland. &, Duets leadfnR trtm the leehry- 
mfel ^and to the upper eye-lid. <;, c, The puncta lachrymalia. d, The naaal aac e. 
The termiiiatloQ or the natal duet. 

The LACHBYMAL SAC is the upper part of the nasal duet, 
and is but little larger than the canal. 

The NASAL DUCT is a short canal, about three quarters of 
an inch in length,, directed downwards and badkwards, to tho 
inferior channel of the nose, where it terminates bj an ex- 
panded orifice. 

The fluid (tears) secreted by the lachrymal gland, is con- 
veyed to the eye by the small ducts before described. It is 
then imbibed by the puncta lachrymalia, and carried by the 
lachrymal canids into the lachrymal sac, from which it is 
passed to the nasal cavities by the nasal ducts. When the 
secretion of the lachrymal gland is very copious, as in weep- 
ing, the lachrymal canals are too small to convey it to the 
nasal passages as fast as secreted, and it flows over the 
cheeks. If the lachrymal canals or nasal ducts become ob- 

Wherd do the lachrymal canalB commence ? Where is the lachrymal 
sao situated ? The nasal duct ? Where are the tears secretjed ? Where 
conveyed? Why do tears flow over the cheeks mstead of ehtering the 
nasal dncts? 
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struoted or obliterated, there is a constant flow of fluid ot^ 
the cheeks. The opening of the canals or ducts, by a surgi- 
cal operation, is the only effectual remedy. 

A large branch from the fifth pair of nerves, (which is a 
nerve of sensibility) ramifies upon the diflerent parts of the 
eye and its appendages. Those parts, however, receive 
some nervous filaments from the seventh pair. The large 
number of sensitive nervous filaments renders the visual 
organ very impressible to bodies that cause irritation, as dust, 
or intense light. This compels us to use due care to shield 
the eye from the influence of agents that would impair or 
destroy vision. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Action or use, alternated with rest, should be observed 
in relation to the eye as well as other organs. If the eye be 
kept fixed intently, for a long time, on an object, it wiU be- 
come exhausted, and the power of sight diminished. The 
observance of this rule is particularly needful to those whose 
eyes are weak, and predisposed to inflammation. 

2. Although the iris dilates and contracts, as the light that 
falls, upon the eye is faint or strong, this dilatation or contrac- 
tion is not instantaneous. Hence, the imperfect vision noticed 
in passing from a strong to a dim light, and the overwhelm- 
ing sensation experienced on emerging from a dimly lighted 
apartment to the bright light of the meridian sun. Sudden 
transitions should be avoided, as they tend to induce disease, 
and paralysis of the retina. Likewise, using the eye a long 
time, in a very intense light, is one of the most common causes 
of amiaurosis, or paralysis of the retina. 

3. If the eye be turned obliquely in viewing objects, it may 
produce an unnatural contraction of the muscle called into 
action. This contraction of the muscle is termed strabimms^ 
or cross-eye. The practice of imitating the a'ppearance of a 
person thus affected, is injudicious, as the imitation designed 
to be temporary, may become permanent. For th# same 

What nerves ramify upon the eye ? Why is the eye so impressible ? 
Do the same principles apply to the eye as to the muscular system ? What 
is the eflPect, if the eye be kept in one position a long time ? .How is amau- 
rosis, or decay of sight often produced ? How is the crow-eye frequently 
produced ? 
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Teason, a young child should not be permitted to exflmine 
objects by turning its eye obliquely. 

4. Any action, unnatural to the muscles, if frequently re- 
peated, may and will modify the character and action of the 
ports so operated upon. If a limb, as the arm, be kept flexed 
f<n: a long time, one set of muscles will be relaxed and 
eloogated, and another will be shortened, and its contractile 
power will be increased. The same principle is true of the 
eye. In viewing objects very near the eye, the ciliary pro- 
cesses are called into action to produce a proper inclination 
of the crystalline lens, so that the rays of light may be 
properly refracted to^ form a perfect image on the retina. In 
looking at objects at a great distance, the ciliary processes 
are called into a different action, to produce a different incli- 
nation of the lens. Let either of these actions be repeated, 
again and again, for weeks and months, and they will become 
natural, and the acquired inclination will be permanent. 
Hence, a person becomes near or long-sighted, as the objects 
to which the eye is usually directed ai'e near or remote. This 
is one reason why scholars, watchmakers, and artisans, who 
bring minute objects near the eye to examine them, are near- 
sighted, and why hunters and sailors, who are habituated to 
view objects at a distance, are long-sighted. Children shoald 
be trained to use the eye upon objects at different distances, 
so that the vision may be correct when objects at various dis- 
tances are viewed. 

ANATOMY OP THE ORGANS OP HEARING. 

The ear is composed of three parts. 1. The external ear. 
2. The middle ear^ or tympanum, d. The interned ear^ or 
labyrinth. 

The EXTERNAL EAR consists of two portions, the pinna 
and mecUtie. 

The AUDiTORius PINNA is a kind of funnel, which collects 
the vibrations of the atmosphere, which vibrations are called 
sound* ■ 

The MEATUS AUDiTORius is a canal partly cartUagipons 
and partly osseous, about an inch in length, which extends 

Why are artisans and scholars generallr near-sighted ? Why are sailors 
Vid hunters long-rsighted ? How should children be tanght to view ob- 
jects? 0/how marvy parts is the ear composed? Of what does the ex* 
temal tar consist ? Describe the phma. llie meatus anditorios. 
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inwards from the pinna to th^ tympanum. It is narrower 
in the middle, than at each extremity. It is lined by an 
extremely thin pouch of cuticle, which, when withdrawn, 
after maceration, preserves the form of the canal. Some 
stiff, short hairs are also found in the interior of the channel, 
which stretch across the tube, and prevent the ingress of 
insects. Beneath the cuticle are a number of small eerumt^ 
nous follicles, which secrete the wax of the ear. The ex- 
ternal ear is plentifully supplied with blood vessels, and 
nerves from the fifth pair. 

Fir. IM- 



Flff. IM, BepreMiits the temporal bone in which Uie organs othtaxtag are located. 
1, The Mioatnonfl or thin portfon of the temporal bone. 3, 3, Ihe petrone portion. 
S, The mastoid process behind the ear. 4, The styloid process. 5, The eztenal 
opening of the meatas auditorias. 

The MEMBBANA TYMPANi, Or drum of the ear, is a thin 
semi-transparent membrane, of an oval shape. It i;3 about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. It is inserted into a 
groove around the circumference of the meatus, near its ter- 
mination. It is placed obliquely across the area of that tube. 
It is concave towards the meatus, and convex towards the 
tympanum. It is composed of three layers, — an external 
clUtctilar; a middle Jibroiis and muscular ; and an internal 
mucous. 

The MIDDLE EAR consists of an irregular bony caCVity, situ- 
ated within the temporal bone. It is called the tympanum. 

What are found in the interior surface of this canal, and what is their 
use ? Where are the cerominous follicles ? What does Fig. 194 repre- 
sent ? Describe the membrana tympani, or drum of the ear. Of now 
many layers is the drum of the ear composed ? Describe the tympanum. 
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It is bounded externally by the membrana tympani ; inter- 
nally by its inner wall ; and in its circumference by the pe- 
trous bone and mastoid cells. 

The tympanum contains four small bones, ouietda audita, 
named separately, the tnalUus, incus, stapes, and orbicular. 

Fig. 195. 






lig. 195. Represents the four bones of the e«r. The smallest is represented maa. 
Btted. This bone is early matured, and in the adolt it becomes united with the in- 
COS. These bones are retained in their places and moved by three ligaments and (bur 
moseles. 

There are ten openings into the tympanum or middle ear ; 
five large and five small openings. The larger openings are 
the Meatus audttorius, Fenestra avalis, Fenestra rotunda^ Mas^ 
toid cells, and Eustachian tube. 

Fig. 196. 



Fto. 19$. Bepresenta the pinna, nwatoa, mtmbmaa tympani, osslcuU audita, and 
•emTcircolar €«nals. a, The plnniu c. The meatus aadltorlus. a. The membrana 
J^panl. *, The tympannm. «, The oesicoU audita, b, the semiclrcolar canals. /, 
mie cochlea. A, The vestibule. <, The Eostachlan tube, d, the auditory nerve. Le{ 
the student desoxlbe the external and middle ear ftom this ragravlng. 

How many bones are contained in the tympanam ? Ifhat is said of the 
oxbioular, or smallest bone of the ear ? How many openinn into the mid- 
dle ear ? Name them. Describe Fig. 196. 
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Tbe Fenestra ovalis is the opexAng of communkation be- 
tween the tympanum and the vestibule. It is closed bj the 
foot of the stape^, and by the lining membrane of both cav- 
ities. 

The Fenestra rotunda serves to establish a communica- 
tion between the tympanum and the cochlea. It is closed 
by a proper membrane, as well as hj the lining of both 
cavities. 

The Mastoid cells are very numerous, and occupy the whole 
of the interior of the mastoid process, and part of the petrous 
bone. They communicate, by a large, irregular opening, with 
the upper and posterior circumference of the tympanum. 

The Eustacluan tube is a canal of communication, extend- 
ing obliquely between the pharynx and the anterior circum- 
ference of die tympanum. In structure it is partly fibro-car- 
tilaginous and partly bony. It is broad and expanded at 
its pharyngeal extremity, and narrow and compressed at the 
tympanum. 

The small openings are, 1, For the entrance of the chorda 
tympani. 2, For the exit of the chorda tympani. 3, 4, and 
5, For the exit.of the muscles that act upon the membrana 
tympani and bones of the ear. 

The INTERNAL EAR is called the labt/rinth, from the com- 
plexity of its communications. It consists of a membranous 
and a bony portion. The bony labyrinth presents a series 
of cavities which are channeled through the substance of the 
petrous bone. It is situated between the cavity of the tym- 
panum and the meatus auditorius internus. It is divisible 
into the vestibule, semicircular canals, and cochlea. 

The VESTIBULE is a small, three-cornered cavity, situated 
immediately within the inner wall of the labyrinth. The 
three comers, which are named ventricles or cornua, are plac- 
ed, one anteriorly, one superiorly, and one posteriorly. 

The openings of the vestibule may be arranged into large 
and small. The large openings are seven in number, viz. the 
Fenestra ovalis, Scala vestibule, and five openings of the three 
semicircular canals. . 

The Fenestra ovalis is the opening into the tympanum. 

Describe the fenestra oralis. The fenestra rotanda. The mastoid cells. 
The Eustachian tube. Why is the internal ear called the lab^rrinth ? De« 
scribe the bony labyrinth. Where Se it litaated? How is it divided r 
Describe the vestibule. 
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The Scala vestibule is the oval termination of the vestibu- 
lar canal of the cochlea. 

The SEMICIRCULAR CANALS are three bony passages which 
communicate with the vestibule, into which two open at both 
extremities, and the third at one extremity. 

The COCHLEA, so called from its resemblance to a snail 
shell, forms the anterior portion of the labyrinth. It consists 
of a bony and gradually tapering canal, about one and a half 
inches in length, which makes two turns and a half, spirally, 
around a central axis, called the modiolus. The modiolus is 
large near its base, where it corresponds with the first turn of 
the cochlea, and diminishes in diameter towards its extremity, 
rig. 197. 



Fig. 197. A view of Uie labyiintb of Uie left ear, laid open in its whole extent, to 
as to show Its stractare. This figure is liiglily ma^fled. 

1,1, The tliiokness of the oater covering of the coclilea. 3, 9, 9, The scala vestibnll, 
or upper layer of the lamina spiralis. 8, 3, 8. 8, 8, The scala tyinpani, or lower layer 
of the lamina spiralis. 4, The hamulus cochlesB. 6, The centre of the inftindibulam. 
6, The foramen rotundum, communicaUng with the tympanum. 7, The thlckneas of 
the outer layer of the vestibule. 8, The foramen rotundum. 9. The fenestra ovaUs. 
10, The orifice of the aqueduct of the vestibule. 11, The inferior semicircular eamO. 
19, The suoerior semicircular canal. 13, The external semicircular canal. 14, The 
ampulla of the inferior canal. 16. The ampulla of the superior canal. 16, The com- 
mon orifice of the superior and Inferior canals. 17, The ampulla of the external 



What are the somioircular canals ? Whj was the name cochlea siven to 
Uie anterior portion of the labyrinth ? Of what does it consist ? Describt 
Fig. 197. 
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The interior of the canal of the cochlea is divided into two 
passages, by means of a bonj and membranous lamina, called 
the lamina spiral. These two passages are called the small 
scclUb. At the extremity of the modiolus, the two seals com- 
municate with each other. At the other extremity, one opens 
into the vestibule ; the other into the tympanum, by the fora- 
men rotundum. 

The internal surface of the bony labyrinth is lined by a 
fibro-serous membrane. 

The membranous labyrinth is smaller in size, but a perfect 
counterpart, with respect to form, of the bony vestibule, and 
semicircular canals. It consists of two small, elongated sacs, 
one named the saccvlus communis ; and the other, the saccv^ 
Ills proprtus. The membranous labyrinth is filled with a 
limpid fluid, first described by Scarpa, — thence named the 
liquor Scarpae. 

The AUDITORY NERVE divides into two branches, at the 
bottom of the <nd de sac, or cavity of the meatus auditorius in- 
temus, — a vestibular and a cochlear nerve. 

FJg. 198. 



Tiff. 186. A Tlew of the origin and distribution of the portio molUi of the seTenth 
iMlr, or aadltoiy nerve. 1, The medulla oblongata. 3, The pone varolii. 8, 4, The 
cnura cerebelli of the right side. 5. The eighth pair of nerves. 6, The ninth pair. 7, 
The auditorv nerve, seen dividing bto two branches, one of which is distribated in 
the vestibule and semicircular canals (12) and the other in the cochlea (18.) 8, The 
sixth pair of nerves. 9, The facial nerve of the seventh pair. 10, The fourth pair. 
11, The fifth pair. 

How is the interior of the cochlea divided ? With what is the internal 
surface of the bony labyrinth lined ? What is said of the membranont 
labyrihth. Where do the vestibular and cochlear nerves originate ? Whal 
does Fig 196 exhibit? 
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The two branches of the auditory nerve enter the structure 
of the saectdi, and meTnbranous kAyrirUh^ radiating in aU di- 
rections, anastomosing with each other, forming interlacements 
and loops. Thej terminate upon the inner surface- of the 
membrane^ in minute papillae, resembling those of the retina. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EAR. 

In audition, or hearing, all the organs that have been de- 
scribed are called into action. If any part of them be want* 
ing or defective, hearing will be more or less impaired* 

Flf. IM. 



With Fig. 199 before the pupil, let him describe the differ- 
ent parts of the ear, and their agency in hearing. 

Describe the course of these nerves. What is the «flbot if any mna «f 
ffa* ear be defective? Describe Fig. 199. 
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A certain influence, not well understood, called $<mnd^ ope- 
ning generally through the medium of the air, whieh is com- 
pared to waves or vibrations, is collected bj the external ear, 
and conducted into the meatus auditorius, (1.) This strike 
upon and puts in vibration or motion the membrana tympani, 
or drum of the ear, (2.) The vibration of the membrana tjm- 
pani is communicated to the malleus, (3,) that lies in contact 
with it. The bone (3) is bound to the bone (4.) The bone 
(4) to the bone (5.) The bone (5) communicates with the 
vestibule of the internal ear, (7.) The vibration is conveyed 
from the drum of the ear to Uie fossa of the internal ear, b^ 
the chain of bones and the air in the middle ear. The Tibr»- 
tion which is communicated to the fluid of the labjiinth, is 
thus impressed upon the delicate expansion of the auditoij 
nerve, which transmits it to the brain. 

If the meatus (1) be closed, hearing will be destroyed. If 
the membrana tympani is thickened by viscid wax, its vibra* 
tion will be diminbhed and hearing impsured. If the bones 
(3, 4, 5,) are removed, impaired hearing follows, as sound is 
not communicated freely from the membrana tjnnpani to the 
vestibule of the internal ear. If the Eustachian tube be 
obliterated by inflammation of the throat, the vibrations of 
air in the inner ear will be diminished, and defective hearing 
foUotrs. Disease, or destruction of the labyrinth, or auditory 
nerve, will impair and destroy the sense of hearing. Deaf- 
ness may result from any or aU of the above c&uses. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Like all our other senses, hearing is capable of very great 
improvement by cultivation, and, acute audition requires per- 
fection in the structure and functions of the different parts of 
the ear, and that portion of the brain front which the auditory 
nerve proceeds. Defective hearing is by no means unfine- 
quent To some of the common causes of imperfect hearing 
we now invite the reader's attention. 

1. The structure or ftinctional action of the brain may be 
deranged by inflammation, by compression, or by debility. 

Describe bow soond it commiiniGated throneh the apparatni of tin 
ear to the brain. State some of the causes of deafness. Can hearins be 
Smproved bj cultivation? What is necessary to acute hearing? Kains 
MM oansa of defective hearing. 
25 
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The first is seen during inflammatory affections of the brainy 
and in fevers ; the second is seen in accidental injuries of the 
bead ; the third is seen in old age, and after severe diseases 
of the head and fevers. In these cases, applications to and 
operations upon the ear do no good. The only remedy is to 
remove, if possible, the diseased condition of the brain. 

2. Lnperiect hearing may be produced by the destruction 
of the membrana tympani, or removal of the ossicula audita, 
or the parts within the labyrinth. In these instances, medical 
treatment is of no avail, as the destroyed parts cannot be re- 
stored.* 

3. Hearing may ba rendered defective, by a diminution of 
the vibratory character of the membrana tympani. This 
may result from thickening of this membrane, or from accu- 
mulation of wax upon its outer surface. The increased thick- 
ness is usually the result of inflammation, either acute or 
chronic. The proper treatment is such as is efficient to re- 
move inflammatory action. The introduction of heads of 
pins into the ear, is a frequent cause of chronic inflammation 
of the inembrana tympanL Hence, this practice should never 
be adopted, and if acquired, should be abandoned. The 
accumulations of viscid wax may be softened by dropping 
some animal oil into the ear, and then removing it by inject- 
ing warm soap suds into the ear a few hours subsequent to 
the use of the oil. 

* " There are some diseases familiar to medical gentlemen, beside local af 
fioctions of the ear, which fix upon the bones about the face. Under such 
circumstances, a sanions dischme washes these little bones entirely away. 
Nothing is more certain than the fact, that the three first bones may be 
Qf^noA^ and floated fiom their connections : indeed, extracted with foroeps. 
wd the patient hear, to all intents and purposes, nearly, if not quite as well 
as he did before. Thus the membrane, (drum-head,) and three out of fbmr 
^ones tgn unnecessary, it seems, in the auditory apparatus of man. Strip- 
ped thus, it falls bel<m the frog's, being deficient in an external covering, or 
vibrating membrane. The vibrations, in this case, act directly on the foot* 
piece of the stapes, which is broad enough to oflSsr resistance to the yibrat> 
tfig air. Being connected with the membrane of the fenestra ovaUs. it pro- 
duces a motion in it, which is propagated to the fluid beyond, and thus the 
nerve becomes agitated. If the stapes could be detached without mptor- 
faig the membrane of the fenestra ovalis, then hearing could be efibcted in> 
dependept of the little bones. Their use is merely to strengthen the vibra- 
tions within, just in the proportion that they have a tendency to become 
hint as the distance increases whence they had tiieir origin." 

Name another cause of defective he^ng. What is the third caase ? 
What is said of the introduction of pins to cleanse the ear ? What it the 
itoiedy where there is an aocumulation of wax ? 
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4. Hearing may be impaired by obstruction of the East** 
chian tube. The closure of this canal diminishes the vibratory 
character of the air within the tympanum, in the same man- 
ner as closing the opening in the side of a drum. Hearing 
is as much impaired by closing the Eustachian opening, as the 
tones of a drum are by obstructing the side apertures. And 
£ar the same reason, enlarged tonsils, inflammation and ulcer- 
ation of the fauces and nasal passages, during and subsequent 
to scarlet fever, and the inflammation attending the sore throat 
in common colds, are common causes of this obstruction. The 
treatment of such cases of defective hearing, is to have the 
tonsils, if enlarged, removed by a surgeon ; the inflammation 
and thickening of the parts removed by remedii^ means di- 
rected by a skilful physician. A large proportion of the 
cases of defective hearing among young and middle-aged per- 
sons, are caused by obstruction of the Eustachian tube, and 
can be relieved by the application of proper means. 

Name the fourth condition by which hearioff is impaired. Why does 
tha closing of this canal affect the hearing ? What is tiie treatment irhnt 
there are enlargements or nlcerations in the throat ? 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ABSORPTION, SECRETION, NUTRITION, AND ANIMAL 
HEAT. 

Absorption is a process by which food and drinks, design- 
ed for the growth and nourishment of the body, are imbibed 
and carried into the system. Those particles and materials 
that have been already deposited, and have become injurious 
or useless^ are conveyed from the mass of fluids and removed 
from the system. The absorption necessary for the growth of 
the human body, is effected by the action of the lacteah and 
thoracic duct, (described in the chapter upon the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Digestive Organs.) The absorption that 
removes injurious matter from the human body, is effected by 
the action of absorbent vessels and lympluOie glands. 

ANATOMY OP THE ABSORBENT TESSELS AND GLANDS. 

These vessels arise not only from the surface of the skin 
and mucous membranes, the cavities of the chest, abdomen, 
pericardium, and joints, but also from the ventricles of the 
brain. They are extremely minute at their origin, so that in 
many parts they cannot be detected without the aid of a mi- 
croscope. , As they proceed, they unite and form largertrunks, 
which open into the large veins near the heart. 

The walls of these vessels have two coats, of which the 
external one is cellular, and is capable pf considerable disten- 
sion. The internal coat is folded so as to form valves, like 
those in the veins. Their walls are so thin, that these folda 
give them the appearance of being knotted. At certain points 
the absorbent vessels pass through distinct, sofr bodies, pecu- 
liar to themselves, which are called lymphatic glands. These 

Define absorption. By what vessels is the absorption necessary for the 
mwth of the system effected ? Those that remove iojorions matter from 
uie system ? Where do the absorbent vessels arise ? Describe these ves- 
sels. How many coats have they ? What of the external coat ? The in- 
ternal ? Hare tae absorbent vessels glands ? 
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glands vary in form and in size. They are extremely vascu- 
lar, and appear to consist of a collection of minute vessels. 
Lymphatic glands are found in different parts of the body, 
but they are most abundant in the groins, axilla, or arm-pitSy 
neck, and cavities of the thorax and abdomen. 



Fig. 300. 



Fig. 201. Fig. 202. 



Fig. 900. Bepresenti « single abmrbent renel, maoh magnified. 

Fig. 901. Bepretents tbe Talres of « l3nnph«tle tmnk. 

Fig. 303. Bepreeento sevenl alMorbent TeseeLi pasting throngh a Ijmplaatio 
gland, 1. ^ 

The coats of the absorbents are supplied with nutrient ar- 
teries, veins, and ganglionic nerves. 

PHYSIOLOGY OP THE ABSORBENTS. 

Many experiments have proved that the skin may absorb 
sufficient nutrition to support life for a time, by immersing the 
patient in a bath of milk or broth. Thirst may be quenched 
by applying moist clothes to the skin, or by bathing. It is no 
uncommon occurrence, during a passage from one continent 
to the other, for the saliva to become bitter by the absorption 

Describe the lymphatic riands. Where are they meet abundant? Do 
these vessels inosculate ? With what are the coats of the absorbents inp- 
plled ? May life be supported by absorption through the skin ? 
25* 
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Fig. 203. 
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Tls- 203. A representation of the absort>ent vcgsels and glands. 1, Absorbents 
upon the foot. 2, Absorbents upon the leg. 3, Absorbent glands about the knee. 4, 
The saphena Tein. 5, The superficial absorbent glands or the groin. 6, The deep- 
seated glands of the groin. 7, Lymphatic glands in the tract uf the iliac aitMles and 
veins. 8, The commencement of the thoracic duct, into which the absorbents of the 
lower extremities and intestines open. 9, The kidney, with Its absorbents. 10, Th© 
stomach, and its absorbents. 11, The liver, with its absorbent vessels. 12, 12, The 
lungs. 13, 13, The superficial absorbents of the arm. 14, The superficial brachial 
vein. 15, 15, Glands through which the absorbents of the arm pass. 16, Absorbents 
of the face. 17, Lymphatic glands throufrh which the absort>ents of the head and 
neck pass. 18, 18, Thejugulat veins. 19, The right subclavian vein. M, The lelt 
subclavian vein. 22, The descending vena cava. 23, The aorta. 21, The thoracic 
duct. 25, The point where it opens into the vein at the junction of the left subclAviaa 
and left Jugular veins. 26. The heart and its absorbents. The materials imbibed 
bv the absorbents of the mfferent parts of the system are conveyed Into the veins 
at the point (25.) 

of sea water. It has been found that the hand, immersed 
to the wrist in warm water, will absorb from ninety to one 
hundred grains of fluid in the space of an hour. Medicinal 
substances, such as mercury, morphine, and Spanish flies, are 
frequently introduced into the system through the skin. 

The alimentary canal is supplied not only with lacteals, but 
also with lymphatic vessels. These, and the venous radicles, 
absorb fluids brought in contact with them, as water, alco- 
hol, &c. 

The mucous membrane of the lungs is abundantly supplied 
with absorbents. By their action, substances finely pulver- 
ized, or in the form of gas, are readily imbibed when inhaled 
into the lungs, such as metallic vapors, odoriferous particles, 
tobacco smoke, marsh, and other effluvia. In this way conta- 
gious diseases are frequently contracted. 

Physiologists have given to absorption difierent names, ac- 
cording to the different functions which the vessels perform. 
Interstitial absorption is that change of the particles of mat- 
ter of which every organ is composed, that is constantly 
going on in the animal economy. The action of these vessels 
counterbalances those of nutrition, and thus the form and size 
of every part of the body is preserved. When their action 
exceeds that of the nutrient vessels, the body emaciates; 
when it is deficient, plethora is the result. In youth, they are 
less active than the nutrient vessels, but in later periods of 
life we find these actions reversed, and the body diminishes in 

How much fluid will the hand immersed to the wrist absorb in an hour? 
How are medicinal substances frequently introduced into the system? 
With what vessels is the alimentary canal supplied ? Are absorbents found 
in the mucous membranes ? Are diseases ever contracted by inhaling va- 
pors and gases ? How ? What is interstitial absorption ? What Is said of 
these and the nutrient vessels ? Which is the most active in youth ? In 
old age? 
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size. It is not unfrequent that tumors of considerable size 
disappear, and even the entire bone of a limb has been re* 
moved from the same general cause. 

Recrementitial absorption is the removal of those fluids 
from the system, which are secreted upon surfaces that have 
no external outlet. These fluids are various, as the fat, the 
mar]x>w, the synovia of joints, serous fluids, and the humors 
of the eye. Were it not for this variety of absorption, dropsy 
would generally exist in the cavities of the brain, chest, and 
abdomen, from the continued action of the secretory vessels. 

JSxcrementtttal absorption relates to the fluids which have 
been excreted, such as the bile, pancreatic fluid, saliva, milk, 
and other secretions. Cutaneous absorption relates to the 
skin ; respiratory, to the lungs. 

All these varieties of absorption are maintained through 
life, except when suspended by disease. 

ANATOMY OF THE SECRETORY ORGANS. 

There are three kinds of secretory organs, viz : the ex- 
haient vessels, the foUioleSf and the glands. 

The EXHALENTS are supposed to be terminations of the 
arteries, or capillaries. They are of two kinds, external and 
internal. The latter terminate on the surfaces within the 
body, and the former upon the outside. 

Fig. 904. 



Fig, S04. a, a, Bepretents a secretory gland, b. b, Minute dacts that are spread 
throagh the stands. These coalesce to form the main duct, c. 

What is recrementitial absorption ? What is excrementitial absorption ? 
Are these varieties of absorption maintainable throng^ life ? Name some 
of the changes which absorption produces. Name the secretory organs. 
What are the exhalents supposed to be ? How many kinds of exmilent 
vesMlt ? 
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The FOLLICLES arc small bags or sacs, in the true skin 
and mucous membranes. The pores seen on the skin are 
the outlets of these follicles. These sacs are supplied with 
veins and organic nerves. 

The GLANDS are the chief agents of secretion in the body. 
They are of various sizes, and generally of a rounded form. 
Every gland is supplied with arteries, veins, lymphatics, and 
nerves, arranged in a peculiar manner, and connected togeth- 
er by cellular membrane. 

Flf. 90ff. 



Fig. 306. Bepresents an artery and Its ramiflcatlonf In a lecratory gland. 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECRETORY ORGANS. 

Secretion is one of the most obscure and mysterious func- 
tions of the animal economy. To secrete means to separatb. 
Most of the fluids formed by this process did not previously 
exist in the blood, but only the elements out of which they 
were made. It is purely a vital, and not a chemical or me- 
chanical process. The vessels by which it is accomplished 
may well be called' the architects and chemists of the sys- 
tem; for out of the same material — the blood — they con- 
struct a variety of wonderful fabrics and chemical compounds. 



Where are the follicles found ? ' What are the chief ajrents of secretion 
in the animal economy ? With what is each gland supplied ? Design of 
Fig. 205 ? Defhie secretion. What kind of process is it ? 
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We see the same wonderful power possessed also by veg- 
etables ; for out of the same materials the olive prepares its 
oil, the cocoa-nut its milk, the cane its sugar, the poppy its 
narcotic, the oak its green pulpy leaves, its light pith, and 
its dense woody fibre. All are composed of the same, few, 
simple elements, aiTanged in different order and proportions. 

In like manner, we find the vessels, in animal bodies, capa* 
ble of forming all the various textures and substances which 
make up the frame ; the cellular tissue, the membranes, the 
ligaments, the cartilages, the bones, the marrow, the muscles 
with their tendons, the lubricating fluid of the joints, the pulp 
of the brain, the transparent jelly of the eye ; in short, all 
the textures of the various organs of which the body is com- 
posed, consist of similar ultimate elements, and are manufac- 
tured from the blood. 

The proof that secretion is a vital process, is, that it is so 
much influenced by the nervous system. It is no uncommon 
occurrence, that the nature of milk will be so changed from 
the influence of anger in the mother, as to cause vomiting, 
colic, and even convulsions, in the infant that swallows it. 
Sudden intelligence of the loss of friends or property, by its 
influence on the vital nerves, will destroy the appetite. Some 
mental agitation, as fear, will cause a cold sweat to pervade 
the surface of the body. 

Let the nerves which are distributed to any organ be 
divided, and the function of secretion will be suspended. 
The changeful states of the nervous system is undoubtedly 
the cause that the secretions vary so much in quality as well 
as quantity, at different periods. 

All the blood distributed to the different glands, is similar 
in. composition and character ; but the fluids secreted by them, 
vary in appearance in a remakable degree. The yellow, ropy 
fluid, called bile, the insipid saliva, and the saline tears, are 
products of different secretory glands. 

Fat is a secretion, which is thrown out, in a fluid state, 
from the cellular membrane. It is deposited in little cells, 
and exists in the greatest abundance between the skin and 
the muscles. It forms a cushion around the body, and thua 

Have vegetables the same property of secretion ? Illustrate this. Do 
the textures of the various organs consist of similar elements ? Made from 
what ? What proof that it is a vital process ? Are the products of secre- 
tion similar throughout the different glands ? What is fat ? What is its use ? 
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protects it from external injuries, as well as the extremes qf 
heat and cold. 

When little or no food is taken into the stomach, life is 
supported by the absorbent vessels imbibing the fat and re- 
conveying it into the circulatory system. It is the removal 
of this secretion which causes the sunken cheek and hollow 
eye, in a person recovering from a fever. In consumption, 
the extreme attenuation of the limbs is caused by the absorp- 
tion not only of the fat, but also of the muscles and more 
solid parts of the system. Animals which lie in a half torpid 
state during the winter, derive their nounshment from the 
same source. 

The marrow in the cavities of the long bones, is very much 
like fat. This is a secretion from a thin delicate membrane, 
that lines the cavities of the bones. These are the principal 
internal exhalations or secretkms. 

There are two external secretions, viz., one from the skin, 
called perspiration, and the other from the lungs. (See 
Chapter upon the Skin.) The secretion from the lungs is 
similar to that of the skin. 

When any substance which is not demanded for nutrition, 
or does not give nourishment to the system, is imbibed by the 
absorbent vessels and ||peeyed into Uie blood, it is eliminated 
by secretions. A few years since, a poor inebriate was car- 
ried to a London hospital in a state of intoxication. He 
lived but a few hours. On exiunining his brain, nearly half 
a gill of fluid, strongly impregnated with gin, was found in 
the ventricles of the brain. This was secreted from the ves- 
sels of the brain. 

Ujiless the secretions are Regularly maintained, disease will 
be the ultimate result. Let the secretions from the skin be 
suppressed, and fever, or some internal inflammation will 
follow. If the bile be impeded, digestion will be impaired. 
If any other secretion be suppressed, it will cause a disar- 
rangement in the various internal organs. Ardent spirits 
derange the secretions, and change the structure of the brain. 
This is one reason why inebriates do not live to advanced 
age. 

How is the system maintained in fevers ? Why the emaciation in con- 
sumption ? What is marrow ? Relate the incident at the London Hospital 
a few years since. Can health be maintained if the secretions be sup- 
fnresMd ? What is one reason why alcohol shortens life ? 
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NUTRITION. 

" Nutrition is that process by which the waste of organs 
is repaired, and by which their development and growth are 
maintained. Respiration, digestion, circulation, absorption, 
and secretion, are but separate links in the chain of nutrition, 
which would be instantly destroyed by the absence of any 
one of them. 

*' In the construction of a machine, or an instrument de- 
signed to last for many years, the mechanist seeks for the 
most durable materials. In making a watch, for instance, he 
forms the wheels of hrass^ the spring and barrel-chain of steely 
and for the pivot, which is subject to incessant friction, he 
employs the hardest of all materials, — the diamond. The 
necessity for this arises from the fact, that such instruments 
do not contain, within themselves, the power of repaiiing 
their own losses. 

*^ But far different is the case with the animal machine. 
In order to qualify it for exercising the functions of life, it 
must be so constructed as to render it capable of continual 
alterations, displacements, and adjustments; and these sub- 
ject to continual vairiation, according to the stage of growth, 
and also to the different circumstaAUk in which it may be 
placed. Instead, therefore, of a few elementary bodies, or 
their simpler combinations, nature has employed such com- 
pounds as admit of greater change, and a more variable pro- 
portion of ingredients, and greater diversity in the mode of 
combination. It is nutrition that moulds these materials, and 
forms these ever-changing compounds, and so preserves the 
animal machine amid the varying changes of condition to 
which it is subject." 

The ever-changing state of the system, is shown by giving 
animals colored matter, mixed with their food, which ii^ a 
short time tinges their bones with the same color as the mat- 
ter introduced. Let it be withdrawn, and in a few days the 
bones will assume their former color — evidently from the 
effects of absorption. The changeful state of the body is fur- 
ther shown, by the losses to which it is subjected ; by the 
necessity of aliment ; by the emaciation which fellows absti- 
nence from food. 

What is ntOrition ? By what function is the system maintained in its 
ever-changing state ? Give some proofs of the constant change in the sys- 
tem. 
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'Every part of the body is subject to this constant change 
of material. While the absorbents are removing the <^ 
cajed atoms of. matter from the system, the capillaries are 
repairing the loss, by depositing bone, muscle, cartilage, 
nerve, tendon, fat, ligament, membrane, hair, and nails. 
These changes are effected with such regularity, that the 
size, shape and appearance of every organ is preserved ; and 
yet, after an interval of a few years, there may not remain a 
particle of matter which existed in the system at a former 
period. Notwithstanding this entire change, the personal 
identity is never lost. 

*^ Those animals which are most complicated in their struc- 
ture, and are distinguished by the greatest variety of vital 
manifestations, are subject to the most rapid changes of mat- 
ter. Such animab require more frequent and more abund- 
ant supplies of food, and in proportion as they are exposed 
to the greater number of external impressions, will be the 
rapidity of this change of matter. 

'< Animals may be situated so that they lose nothing by 
secretion or evaporation ; consequently, they will require no 
nutriment. Frogs have been taken frotu fissures in solid 
lime rock, which were imbedded many feet below the surface 
of the earth, and on b^ing exposed to the air, exhibited signs 
of life. How the vital principle was preserved, when they 
had' remained there perhaps for centuries, is not easily ex- 
plained. 

'^ The hlood contains all the materials of nutrition. The 
process by which the food is changed into blood, has been 
already explained. As it goes the round of the circulation^ 
the nutrient, capillary vessels select and secrete those parts 
which are similar to the nature of the structure, and the 
other portions pass on; so that every tissue imbibes and 
converts to its own use, the very principles which it requires 
for its growth ; or, in other words, as the vital current ap- 
proaches each organ, the particles appropriate to it feel its 
attractive force, — obey it, — quit the stream, — mingle with 
the substance of its tissue, — and are changed into its own 
true and proper nature." 

Why does not a person lose his identity in the exchange of materials? 
What animals are subject to the greatest changes of matter ? What is ro» 
lated of frogs ? What contains the materials of nutrition ? 

26 
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Thus, if a bone be broken, or a muflde <w a nerre be wound- 
ed, and if the sjstem be in a proper state of health, the yital 
economy immediately sets about healing the breach. The 
blood, which flows from th» wounded vessels, coagulates in the 
iM'each, for the double purpose of stanching the wound, and of 
forming a matrix for the regeneration <rf the parts. Very 
soon, minute vessels shoot out from the liying parts into the 
coagulum of the blood, and immediately commence their <^ra- 
tions, and deposit bony matter, where it is required to unite 
fractured bones, and nervous substance to heal the wounded 
nerve, &c But the vital economy seems not to possess the 
power of reproducing the true muscles, and therefore, when 
any fleshy part has been wounded, its breach is repaired by a 
gelatinous substance, which gradually becomes hard, and some- 
times assumes something of a fibrous appearance. It however 
80 perfectly unites the divided muscle, as to restore its func* 
donal power. 

Before the body has attained its fhll growth, the function 
of nutrition is very active ; a large amount of food is taken, to 
supply the place of what is lost by the action of the absorb- 
ents, and also to contribute to the growth of the body. In 
middle age, nutrition and absorption are more equal; but 
in old age, the absorbents are more active than the nutrient 
vessels. The size, consequently, diminishes, the parts ^w 
weaker, the bones more brittle, the body bends forward, and 
every function exhibits marks of decay and dissplution. 

A striking instance of active abs<»pti(m in middle age, was 
exhibited in the person of Calvin Edson, of Vermont, who 
was exhibited in the large towns of New England, as the 
^ living skeleton." In early manhood he was athletic, and 
weighed one hundred and sixty pounds; but the excessive 
action of the absorbents over the nutrient vessels, reduced his 
weight, in the interval of eighteen years, to sixty pounds. 

Instances, on the other hand, have occurred of tiie action of 
the nutrient vessels exceeding, in an exU*eme degree, those of 
absorpUon ; as in the person of a colored girl, thirteen years of 
age, who was exhibited in New York, in the summer of 1840. 

When a bone is broken, by what Pjwjess is it healed ? Point ont the 
manikin which it is accomplished. What occurs when a muscle is divid- 
ed? When is nutrition most active ? How in middle age ? How in (^ age? 
Belate a striking instance of active absoii>tion in midd& age ? Of ezcestiva 
nutrition in early life. 
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She w«s oi the height of misftes at that age, but weighed ^ve 
hundred pounds I Several cases are on reccnrd of men weigh- 
ii^ eight hundred pounds* 

ANIMAL HEAT- 

The true sources of animal heat, or calorification, in animal 
bodies are yet imperfectly known ; and it is doubtful whether 
we shall ever be able to penetrate the veil which conceals the 
wonderful operations of» vital chemistry. Why the tempera- 
ture of the body is maintained at an average of ninety-eight 
degrees, and this, too, under all climates and seasons, has eluded 
^e researches of all physiologists. 

Various theories have existed. It was once believed that 
the heart was the great furnace of the system, and that the 
chief offic43 of respiration was to cool the blood. The hypoth- 
esis of Mr. Black was, that respiration is a kind of combustion, 
by which all the heat of the body is generated. If this be 
strictly true, the heat of the lungs should be much greater 
than that of the other parts of the system. 

It is found, by experiment, that arterial blood is warmer 
than venous. The blood acquires about one degree of heat 
in passing through the lungs. If the blood pass through the 
lungs twenty times an hour, the system will receive from res- 
piration twenty degrees of heat, or two hundred and forty 
degrees every twelve hours. Mr. Brodie's hypothesis was, 
that animal heat depends on, or is produced by, nervous in- 
fiuence. He showed by some experiments, that in decapitated 
animals, the temperature fell more rapidly when respiration 
was sustained artificially, than when it was not 

Another class of physiologists maintain, that animal heat is 
^ generated in the capillary system. This theory receives some 
support from the fact, that there is some increase of heat in 
the part, when a portion of the system is irritated or inflamed. 
But, in order to the production of animal heat by the action 
of the capillary vessels, two conditions are necessary. One 
is the presence of arterial blood, the other the action of the 

Are the sourees of animal heat known ? What is the average temperature 
of the body ? What was one theory m regard to the source of animal heat ? 
What was Mr. Black's hypothesis ? Which has most heat, arterial or venons 
blood ? How much is 'the temperature of the blood increased in passing 
through the lungs ? How much heat will the system receive in an hour, 
allowmg twentv respirations each minute ? In tw^ve hours ? What is th« 
•npposiuon of Mr. Brodie ? What is another theory ? 
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nervous system. That arterial blood is necessary, is shown 
by the operation of tying the vessels which supply a limb with 
blood. The consequence always is, that the temperature im- 
mediately faUs, and such limbs have to be wrapped in cotton, 
and other means used to preserve a comfortable degree of 
warmth. That nervous influence is also productive of animal 
heat, is shown by dividing, in like manner, the nerves which 
go to any part The temperature of a paralytic limb is always 
lower than that of the sound one. 

Observation and experiment show, that heat is produced bj 
an action among the molecules, or atoms of the system. In 
respiration, parbon passes from the system, and oxygen is 
received. This change of matter is attended by a change of 
temperature. In nutrition, fluids are converted into solids ; 
in absorption, solids are changed into fluids ; in secretion, com- 
pounds are decomposed, and new ones formed ; in digestion, 
food is changed into the fluid chyle. In all these processes 
animal heat is generated. All of these changes are efiected 
in the capillary vessels, and all require a certain amount of 
pure blood and nervous fluid. It may be concluded, then, 
that respiration, circulation, and nervous influence, all co- 
operate in producing animal heat, or that they are conditions 
essential to this phenomenon. 

What do obeervfttioii and experiment show ? What fnnctioiM oo-operrte 
In the prodnotion of animal heat ? 
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Th£ subject of this Appendix is the practical treatment of 
Bymsj Scaids, Wounds^ Poisanif and other accidents, which 
are daily occurring in the community. To meet such exigen- 
cies we require information and premeditation. Boys and 
girls should be so instructed, that they can render assistance 
to persons suffering from accidents, as well as persons of ma- 
ture years. In most of these every day occurrences, much 
pain, and even death may be prevented, by the prompt and 
proper assistance of some individual who may be present, 
before a surgeon or physician can be called. 

BURNS ANl> SCALDS. 

When a certain degree of heat is applied to the skin, the 
action of its vessels will be more or less changed. This is 
seen under these conditions : — 

1. When the nerves are simply irritated, and the blood- 
vessels distended with blood, attended with severe smarting 
pain, applications should be applied, to prevent blistering ; as 
blisters are produced by an increased action of the arteries of 
the skin, which action deposits serum under the cuticle. 1£ 
this state of the arteries be prevented or suppressed, vesication 
will not follow. To prevent or suppress this state of arterial 
action, wet some folds of cotton or woollen cloth with cold 
water, and i^pply them to the parts scalded ; continue to apply 
cold water, so as to steadily maintain the low temperature of 
the applications, as long as the smarting pain is experienced. 

Should youDg persons, ttt^ well as of those mature years, be taught how to 
render proper assistance when a person is burned, or in other accidents of 
ahnost daily occurrence ? What is the effect when a eertain degree of heai 
is applied to the skin? Mention the first condition. How are bUsteiB pro- 
duced ? How can vesication be prevented ? 
26* 
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The steady application of cold dressing tends to prevent an 
increased action of the blood-vessels, and will suppress it, if it 
already exist. 

2. When blisters are formed, the cuticle is separated from 
the other tissues of the skin by the effusion of serum. In all 
cases, if the cuticle be not removed, a small opening should be 
made in the raised cuticle by which the serum deposited may 
be removed. Under such circumstances, never remove the 
cuticle, as it makes the best possible covering for the blood- 
vessels and nerves of the true skin. The cold water dressing, 
recommended above, may then be applied as long as the 
smarting continues. After the pain has subsided, the blistered 
part may be covered by a patch of cotton or linen cloth, upon 
which a cerate or ointment, made of lard and bees-wax has 
been spread. 

8. If the cuticle has been removed, there will be much suf- 
fering, because the nerves are unduly stimulated by the air. 
The cuticle is the sheath or covering of the vessels and 
nerves of the skin ; when it is removed, a substitute should be 
applied. This substitute should be soothing, and cover the 
denuded surface. Linseed-meal or ground slippery-elm bark 
poultice, would make a good dressing ; so would fresh cream, 
or lard and bees-wax, spread upon linen or cotton cloth. 
When dressings are applied, they should not be removed 
until they become dry and irritating. If there be much suf- 
fering, administer to an adult from twenty-five to sixty drops 
of laudanum, according to the severity of the pain. If the 
patient be a chUd, from fifteen drops to a tea-spoonful of pare- 
goric may be administered. When there is much prostration, 
some hot peppermint tea, a little hot wine, or brandy and 
water, may be found necessary to bring on reaction. 

FROST-BITE, OR FREEZING. 

The hands, feet, ears, <Sbc, are subject, in cold latitudes, to 
be frozen or frost-bitten. This may occur when the patient, 
at the moment, is not aware of it The part affected at fifst 
assumes a dull red color, which gradually gives place to a 
pale, waxy appearance, and becomes quite insensible. 

What shoald be the treatment when blisters are fonned ? What shoukl 
be the treatment if the cuticle has been removed ? Ho\r often should tb« 
dressing of b^ms ba removed ? What is the appearance «/ timbi wkih 
frmnng? 
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The first thing to be done in such cases, is to re-eitabHsh 
circulation. This may be accomplished bj rubbing the frozen 
limb with snow, or when this is not to be obtained, cold water ; 
but the snow is always to be preferred. The fire should be 
avoided ; and it would be better for the patient to be kept in 
a cold room, for a time, where there is no fire, or where the 
temperature is moderate. 

A person may be fi>and by the road side, benumbed with 
the cold, and be almost or quite insensible. Such a person 
should be taken into a cold room, the clothing removed, and 
friction commenced, and continued for some time, with $now. 
When warmth begins to be restored, the individual should be 
rubbed with dry flannel, and the friction continued, until re- 
action takes place. As soon as the patient is sufficiently 
revived to be able to swallow, give a little warm drinkj as 
ginger-tea, or weak wine and water. The patient should then 
be placed in a cold bed. The after-treatment should be con- 
ducted by a surgeon. If the frozen parts are followed by 
blisters, treat them as directed in the section on bums. 

ASPHYXIA, FROM DROWNING. 

As cases of drowning are frequent, and the recovery of the 
body often so speedy, life, in many instances, might be restored, 
if the proper means were resorted to in season. It is very 
important that every member of the community should be 
xAade acquainted with the proper mode of proceeding in such 
eases. The following directions are given by one of &e ablest 
men connected with the surgicid prv^ssion in this country. 

*' Immediately, as soon as the body is removed from the 
water, press the chest, suddenly and forcibly, downward and 
backward, and instantly discontinue the pressure. Repeat 
this without intermission, until a pair of common bellows can 
be procured ; when obtained, introduce the nozzle weU upon 
the base of the tongue. Surround the mouth with a towel or 
handkerchief, and close it Direct a bystander to press firmly 
upon the projecting part of the neck, called Adam's apple, and 
use the bellows actively. 

How shonld the circalation be at first re-established? What should be 
Riroided ? What treatmeat should be adopted when warmth be^ns to be 
rostored? What t^forts should 6&made to recover szuptnM antmaiion im 
drofvnedpermnt? Relate Dr. Mott's directions. 
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*^Tktn preM apon the chest to expel the air firom the kings, 
to imitate natural hreathing. Continue this an hour, at leasts 
unless ngns of natural breathing come on. Wrap the body 
in warm bbmkets, and place it near the fire, and do everj 
thing to {Hreserve the nalaral warmth, as well as to impart 
artificial heat, if possible. Every thing, however, is seecmdary 
to inflating the lungs. Send for medical aid immediately. 
Avoid aU frictions until respir^ion shall be in some deg^e 
established. "Valentine Mott, 

Jllay, 1844. ^ Singeon- General Am, Shipwrecks Society.^* 

As soon as the patient is able to swallow, a little cordial or 
warm brandy and water, should be cautiously administered. 
The too common practice of rolling a person laboring under 
asphyxia firom drownli^, on a barrel, in salt, or of suspending 
him by the feet, is not only useless, but inhuman, and should 
never be pracdsed. Treat 'the asphyxiated person as above 
directed, and send immediately for a physician. Mwa^ re- 
meniber to place the patient in pure air, and admit attendants 
Cfidy into the apartment. - 

ASTPHTXIA, FROM HANGING OB STRANGLING. 

Persons asphyxiated from this cause, shonld be treated as 
follows :*^T1m knot should be untied from &e i»ck, if pni&* 
ticable, instead <^ being cut, as in the latter act auidt force 
Is necessary. If very cold, the body should be warmed, as 
directed in asph3rxia from drowning. What is most to be 
relied (n^ is artificial respiration, as directed in the section <m 
drowning. Next, the patient should be bled from the foot, 
or jugular vein ; therdbre a surgeon should be obtained as 
soon as possiUe. 

It » the vulgar impression, in many sections of the 
country, that the law will not allow the removal of the cord 
from Uie neck of a body found suspended, imless die ccmmer 
be present It is therefore proper to say, that no such delay 
is necessary, and that no time should be lost in removing the 
body. 
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ASrHTXIA, FROM GAS OF CHARCOAL. 

Carbonic acid gas is not only produced by burning charcoal, 
but is evolved from live coals from a wood fire, and being 
heavier than the air, it settles on the floor of the room ; and 
if there be no open door, or chimney-draft, to take it off, will 
accumulate, and, rising above the the head of an individual, 
cause asphyxia, like drowning in water. 

An individual laboring under partial or complete asphyxia 
from this cause, should be treated in the following manner : — 
Remove the clothing, and place the body in the open air, upon 
the back, with the head and shoulders a little elevated. The 
face and chest should be sponged or sprinkled with cold water 
or cold vinegar and water. Apply friction to the skin, with a 
rough towel or flesh-brush, and resort to artificial respiration, 
as directed in case of drowning. All these measures should 
be resorted to promptly, and, if necessary, continued for sev- 
eral hours. 

COLDS. 

The treatment of a simple cold or cough is not properly 
understood by the matrons in the community, although each 
may have their "cure-all" or some excellent specific for 
it It is, usually, treated in a manner that coincides with the 
popular adage, " stuff a cold, and starve a fever I " The stuff- 
ing is generally accomplished by taking large quantities of 
food, and hot, stimulating tea ; most frequently the latter is 
taken exclusively. It is true that many have suffered, and 
recovered, and the treatment, on this account, has been deemed 
the correct one. It is also true, that many recovered from 
fever and small-pax sixty years since, when no cold or fresh 
air was allowed the patients ; but, let a physician practise in 
this pernicious manner at the present time, and his reputation 
as a practitioner would be destroyed. Success is no proof of 
the correct management of colds thus treated, any more than 
it was in the fever and small-pox several years since. In the 
simple cold, as well as other diseases, it is essential to know 
its character, that the treatment may be safe and efficacious. 

How is asphyxia, or suspended animation, produced by charcoal ? What 
treatment is recommended ? hths trtatment of simptia eolda understood? 
What is essential to know in a simple cold ? 
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A oold is generally induced* by a chill, that produces a 
contraction of the blood-vessels of the skin ; and the waste 
material, which should be carried from the body by the agency 
of the exhalent vessels of this membrane, is retained in the 
system, and a great portion of it is returned to the mucous 
membrane of the- lungs ; because it is a law of the animal 
economy that organs similar in their functions have sympathy 
with each.other. 

The waste material, that should have passed through the 
many outlets of the skm, creates an unusual fullness of the 
minute vessels that nourish the mucous membrane of the 
bronchi; this induces an irritation of these vessels, which 
irritation increases the flow of blood to the nutrient arteries 
of the lungs. There is, also, a thickening of the lining mem- 
brane of the lungs, caused by the repletion of the bronchial 
vessels of the mucous membrane ; this impedes the passage 
of air through the small bronchial tubes, and consequently 
the air-vesicles cannot impart a sufficient quantity of oxygen 
to purify the blood. Blood imperfectly purified does not pass 
•^th facility through the lungs. An additional obstacle to 
the free passage of air into the lungs, is the accumulation of 
blood in the nutrient and pulmonary vessels. 

Treatment. — To effect a speedy curof it is necessaiy lu 
diminish the amount of fluid in the vessels of the lun^. This 
can be effected in two ways. 1st, By diminishing the quan- 
tity of blood in the system. 2d. By diverting it from the 
lungs to the skin. The first condition can be easily and 
safely effected, by abstaining from food, and drinking no more 
than a gill of fluid in twenty-four hours. As there is a con- 
tinuous waste from the skin and other <»-gans of the system, 
the quantity of blood by tliis procedure will be diminished, 
and the lungs relieved of the accumulated fluid. The second 
condition can be accomplished by resorting to the warm or 
vapor bath. These and the common sweats will invite the 
blood from the lungs to the skin. By keeping up the action 
of the skin for a few hours, the lungs will be relieved. In 
some instances, emetics and cathartics are necessary; mu- 
cilages, as gum arable, or slippery-elm bark, would be good. 
After Uie system is relieved, the skin is more Impressible to 

How is a cold eenerally indaced? What is the proper trentment of colds ? 
How can a cure do effected ? What is the first condition ? The second t 
Qite a i^ysiological reason. 
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cold, and consequently requires careful protection by clothing. 
In good constitutions, the first method is the best, and gen- 
erally sufficient without any medicine or sweating. 

MEANS OP TEMPORARILY ARRESTING THE FLOW OP BLOOD. 

(hemorrhage,) 

If any large artery be severed, the blood will be thrown 
out in jets or jerks, and will be of a bright red color. The 
effusion may be so great as to endanger life. 

Fig. 206. Fig. 207. 



Fig. 906. Repregcnts the track of the femoral artery. 7, The famoral artery wher« 
It passes over the pelvic hones. This is the point where compression at the groin is 
made. (See A. Fig. 207.) 8, The femoral artery at the middle part of the thigh. This 
it the point where the artenr may be compressed with the fingers. (See B, Wig 907.) 

Fig. 207. Represents the different methods of compressing arteries to arrest nemorr- 
hage Arom divided vessels. A, The method of compressing the femoral artery at the 
groin, w^lth the thamb, or a compress. B, The method of aompnMing the flnnoru 
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•rc«i7 balow the groin, with the flnfem C, The^ method of comnntring tba month 
of the divided artciy lu the wound, with the flngera. Tlie dotted linee indicate the 
eouree of tlie artery. 

When such accidents occur, the person wounded, or some 
individual who may be present, should arrest the bleeding, by 
making pressure upon the artery, between the heart and the 
point of its division, or by using compression directly upon the 
open mouth of the divided vessel. The best instrument to 
use in compressing bleeding arteries, is the finger. 

Fig. 308. Fig. 209. 



Fig. 208. Repreaentt the track of the axillary and brachial artery. 1 , The claTlcle, 
nndcr which lies the sabclaTian artery. (See Fig. 145.) Under the clavicle, upon the first 
rib. the artery may be compressed. (See B, Fig. 209. ) 9, The ajUllary artery. 10, The 
brachial artery. At this point, the artery may be compresaed by the fingers. (See A, 
Fig. 209.) 

Fig. 209. B, Represents the method of compressing the sabclavlan artery upon the 
first rib under the clavicle. A, The method of compressing the brachial artery with 
the fingers. C, The method of compressing the divided extremity of an arteiy in the 
wound, with the finger. 

How can the flow of blood from divided nrtedes be arrested ? What is 
the best compress ? How is the compression effected ? Another method ? 
Describe Figs. 206, 209. 
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If a person receive a wound in the fbot^ leg, or tbigb, and 
it bleed profusely, the hemorrhage should t»e arrested imme- 
diately, or life will be sacrificed. This may be done by 
making forcible compression with three or four fingers of one 
or both hands, oti the upper and inner part of the thigh, over 
the course of the main femoral artery. Or make compression 
in the wound, upon the open mouth of the bleeding vessel. 
This last is the most certain And best means of making pressure 
to arrest hemorrhage. 

If the wound should be in the upper part of the thigh, then 
compression should be made on the artery where it passes 
over the bone of the groin. It can easily be found by its 
pulsation. If the wound should occur in the hand, fore-arm^ 
or arm, the brachial artery may be compressed with three or 
four fingers, or the subclavian may be compressed above and* 
behind the clavicle, where it passes over the first rib ; or, 
which is preferable, pressure may be made in the wound, 
upon the mouth of the bleeding vessel. 

Fig. 310. llg.311. 



Fig. 910. A, B, The track of the bntcbial artery. G, The method of applying tint 
knotted handkerchief to make curapresalon on this artery. _ 

Fig. 211. A, C, The track of the femoral artery. (See Fig. 206.) B, The method ot 
applying the knotted handkerchief to make compression on tills artery. 

After making compression, as before described and illus- 
trated, you should request some person to twist a handker- 

Where should the compression be made, if the wound is in the arm or hand ? 
27 
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chief oornerwise, and tie a hard knot midwuj between the 
two ends. This knot should then be placed over the artery^ 
between the wound and the heart, and the two ends carried 
around the limb, and. k)osely but firmly tied. A stick, five or 
iix inches long, should then be passed under the handkerchief, 
which should be twisted by it until the knot has made sufficient 
compression on the artery to allow the removal of the fingers 
without a return of the hemorrhage. Continue this com- 
pression until the surgeon arrived, who \n\\ proceed to put 
ligatures around the divided and bleeding vessels, or pursue 
snch a coui'se as he may deem proper for the wel£ue of the 
patient. 

The wound ought not to be stuQed with pieces of cloth or 
lint, nor should any irritating application whatever be made 
to it. 

TREATMENT OF SLIGHT W0X7NDB. 

If no large vessel, but many small ones, are divided, there 
Is utiually no danger from excessive hemorrhage. In such in- 
stances, press the lips qj[ the wound together for a few min- 
utes; then wash it out with cold water. The bleedinp; is 
stayed by the divided vessels retracting into the flesh, and by 
the contraction of the mouths of the severed arterieaw 




Tic. tI9, BApnsonto tbe miiin<ur in i^hich strips of plaster are beld and appUod to 



^lention n form for a continued compress. How Ion;; i^houM this compros« 
•ion be continued? Should irritatijig applications be mode to wountit? 
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Aflar Uie bkeding has ceased, deanse the wound of coagu- 
lated blood and other foreign substances ; then bring the di- 
vided parts together, and retain them by narrow strips of 
adhesive or resinous pkster* These should be put on smooth- 
I7. Cover the strips of plaster with a thin fold of doth, and 
put a bandage loosely around the part. 

In most instances, in domestic practice, the strips of plas- 
ter used to dress wounds, 4ure much too wide. In all in- 
stances, let the cloth be smoothly covered with the plaster. 
Cut it into narrow strips, not more than one fourth of an inch 
wide ; apply a sufficient number of them to cover the wound. 



Fig. ai«. 




Fig. 218. BepreMnU the maimer of cutting these itrlpf . 

In a simple wound dressed in this way, the dressings need 
not be removed for Jive or six days ; when they are removed, 
the parts may be cleansed by washing with weak soap-suds or 
warm water, and if needed, fresh strips of adhesive plaster may 
be Implied. In removing the dressing from a wound, remember 
to raise each end of the strip of plaster and draw it toward 
the wound. This is important, as the liability of the wound 
re-opening is thus diminished. It will be well, perhaps, to say 
a word or two against the common practice of applying irri- 
tating substances, such as balsams and heaiUig sahe, in fresh 
cuts. They only aggravate the wound, cause more pain, asid 

What should be the treatment of slight wounds ? How broad should 
the adhesive strips i)e cut? What caution is given in removing dressings 
from a wound ? What is the effect of applying bahams and healing salves ? 
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preventits heiUing by what surgeons call the first intention, — 
that is, hy the immediate union of its edges. One thing h 
always to be remembered, nature does the cure in all cases of 
wounds, and the only object of the dressing is to keep the 
parts together, and protect the wound from air and impurities. 
If a wound be; ragged, dirty, or what is called a lacerated 
vfoumdy apply cold water, and let it be seen by a surgeon as 
soon as possible. 

Fig. 314. 



FIf . 314. Bepretentfl the proper manner of remorlng strip* of adiieshre pittter 
ftom wounds. 

The proper position of the limbs favors the union of 
wounds. 

If a wound be upon the anterior part of the thigh,^ by 
bending the thigh upon the body and extendkig the knee, the 
wound will be dosed. If the wound be upon the baek part 
of the thigh, by extending the thigh upon the body and fiex- 
ing the knee, it will favor its dosing. If the wound be upon 
the anterior part of the leg, between the knee and ankle, ex-^ 
tending the knee ahd fiexing the ankle, will aid its dosing. 
If the wound be upon the back part of the leg, between the 
ankle and knee, by extending the £x)t and bending the knee, 
the gaping of the wound will be diminished. In wounds upon 
the anterior put of the trunk of the body, by keeping the body 
flexed, the wound will be lessened. In wounds upon the 

What is the treatment of lacerated wounds ? Describe how different 
pans of the system oaA be placed to favor the union of wounds. 
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back part of the trnnky by keeping the body straight, the union 
of such wounds will be aided. 

Fig. SIS. 



Fig. 215. a, a, Bepresent wounds on the back part of the arm and forearm, ft, ft, 
Wonndf on the aaterfor part of the arm and forearm. The arm it repreeented aa flcx^ 
ed at the elbow and wrist. Bjr this bending of the wrist and elbow, the woands at a, 
a, are opened, while the woands at ft, ft, are closed. If the arm were extended at tb« 
elbow, and the hand at the wrist, the woands a, a, woald be closed, and those at ft, 
ft, would be opened. 

EXTRANEOUS BODIES IN THE EAS. 

'' Peas, beans, tamarind stones, and numerous other extra- 
^ neous bodies, may be introduced into the ear by children, and 
if not extracted, cause much pain, swelling, and perhaps a 
formation of matter. If within sight, they may be generally 
extracted with a small pair of forceps or tweezers, or a double 
hair pin may be bent into a blunt hook at its bent end, so as to 
form a kind of scoop, and passed behind the substance, which 
in this way may be extracted. A stream of warm water, 
thrown in by means of a small syringe, may sometimes prove 
successful, and in its return wash out, if it be small, the sub- 
stance which has been introduced. 

^ Should the extraneous body be a bean pr pea, or any of the 
grains, water ought not to be used, as the moisture would 
cause it to swell, and it would afterward be found much more 
difficult to extract it. 

^' When much difficulty is met with, the substance ought not 
to be picked at too long, nor ought an unprofessional person 
to endeavor for a long time to extract it, for by so doing, not 
only is inflammation more likely to be excited, but more diffi- 

How can foreign bodies be removed from the external ear ? Should wa- 
ter be thrown into the ear, if the foreign body is anv of the erains ? Should 
attempts to remove such bodies be long oontiimed r Why ? 
27* 
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cnltj will be experienced hj the sargeon, in his attempts to 
extract it ; under such circumstances, send for a surgeon with- 
out delay. 

^ Worms and insects sometimes find their way into the ear, 
producing severe pain and causing much terror to the patient. 
These can usually be driven out by the introduction of a little 
warm oHve or almond oil." 

EXTRANEOUS BODIES IN THE NOSTRILS. 

Foreign bodies are sometimes introduced into the nostrils 
by children, causing irritation, and sometimes inflammation, if 
allowed to remain. They should therefore be removed as 
soon as possible* This can be done by using the forceps, 
tweezers, or a blunt hook, as directed in the section on remov- 
ing foreign bodies from the ear; or they may be pushed back 
into the throat. Care should be taken not to injure the bones 
nor the lining membrane of the nostrils. If the substance be 
not easily extracted, a surgeon should be obtained at once. 

EXTRANEOUS BODIES IN THE THREAT. 

^ These accidents are very frequent, always alarming, and 
sometimes of fatal occurrence. It is an accident which re- 
quires immediate relief, or life may be lost It is therefore 
very desirable that every one should know what to do in such 
a case. 

<' It is not necessary to ascertain which passage the foreign 
body is in, when this accident takes place, for the immediate 
treatment ought to be the same. A bystuider should plaoe 
one hand flat on the front of the chest of the sufferer, and with 
the other give two or three smart blows upon the back, allow- 
ing a few second:* to intervene between them. This will gen- 
erally be successful, and cause the substance to be violently 
ejected. 

" If the sufferer be a child, it should be taken between the 
knees of the operator, who should be seated on a chair, and 
the same proceedings practised. 

How can wonns and insects be dislodged from the ear ? How can for> 
eign bodies be removed from the nose. What method should be pursued 
to remove a foreign body from the throat ? How should a person proceed 
If the sufferer is a chUd"? 
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^ If not successful aiWr a few attempts, a snrgoon ought to 
be obtained as soon as possible ; who, it' in time, may save the 
life of the patient." 

EXTRANEOUS BODIKS IN THE tYE. 

Small particles or dust may become lodged in the eye, and 
produce much inconvenience and irritation, which are often 
increased by hai*sh attempts to remove them. Tlie attempt 
to remove them should be made in the following way : 

The person should be placed before a strong light, the lids 
held open with one hand, or by an assistant, and the particles 
brushed away with the corner of a fine cambric or silk hand- 
kerchief. Sometimes the substance is concealed under tbe 
upper eyelid, and it may then be exposed by turning back the 
lid in the following manner : 

Take a knitting needle, or small slender piece of stick which 
is perfectly smooth, and place it over the upper lid, in contact 
with, and just under the edge of the orbit; then, holding it 
firmly, seize the lashes with the fingers of the disengaged 
hand, and gently turn the lid back over the stick or needle. 

You can then examine the inner side of the lid, and remove 
any substance that may have been there ct)ncealed. Too 
many trials ought not to be made, if unsuccessful, as much 
inflammation may be induced by so doing ; but a surgeon, in 
such cases, ought to be consulted as soon as possible. 

Machinists, cutlers, and other artisans, are liable to have 
small, sharp pieces of steel or iron fly into the eye. These" 
can usually be renioved (if the person attempting it have a 
steady hand) with the point of a fine pen-knife, or by a needle. 

Eye-stones ought never to be placed in the eye. as they . 
often cause more pain and irritation than the evil which they 
are intended to remedy. 

MANAGEMENT OP FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS. 

fn cases of supposed fracture or dislocation of the lower 
extremity, the person should be carefully placed upon a bed 

How can foreign hodios be wiped from the eye ? What should be the po- 
sition of the iwtient' How fhonld the lids he held ? How ciin the iipjier 
lid »>e turned up? How onn small pieces of steel he removed fW>m th# 
eye ? Should eye-stones l>e put into the eye ? hi fracture or di»locatioii 
dr tbo lower extremity, how should the liinb be placed ? 
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or «>fa, if he be at borne, the parts placed in tbe meat com- 
fortable positioD, and a surgeon sent for immediatelj. 

If the injury be of the upper extremity, the pait should be 
placed and supported in the most comfortable attitude. 

The bystanders ought not to handle the affected part any 
more than is absolutely necessary to place it in the most com- 
fortable position ; and above all, they ought to avoid making 
any attempt to set bones, as much injury may be caused by 
80 doing. 

Clotb^ wet with water, either cold or warm, as may be 
most agreeable to the patient, may be applied to the part. 
Such an accident may happen away from home, and even at 
a distance from any house. In such a case, a litter should be 
constructed as speedily as possible, the patient laid upon it, 
and conveyed to his home. If near a house, a litter can be 
easily constructed, by taking two boards sufficiently wide and 
long, and nailing them to two narrow cross-pieces, which will 
answer for handles. The boards may be covered with a 
folded blanket, or counterpane, or a narrow mattress may be 
placed upon them. A settee, upon which two or three pil- 
lows are placed, will answer the purpose very well. 

CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 

In injuries of the brain, the symptoms are usually alarm- 
ing, and all should possess some information for such contin- 
gencies. In general, such accidents are attended by insensi- 
oility ; the skin and extremities are pale and cold, the pulse 
is very weak and feeble, and the circulation is much reduced 
in power ; the respiration also is less deep, full, and complete, 
and is reduced in frequency. 

Treatment — In the first instance, the individual should be 
placed in pure air, and friction and dry warmth should be ap- 
plied to the pallid and cold skin. This should be assiduously 
persevered in, until heat and color are restored to the skin 
and limbs, and due action of the heart and arteries has been 
established. Mild stimulants may also be used internally, 
with much advantage. The sympathizing friends should not 

How in the injury of the upper extremity ? Ought injured limbs to be 
much handled ? ^onld the oy standeris attempt to set them ? With what 
•hould they be wet ? How can a litter be constructed ? Mention some of 
the effects arising from injuries of the brain. The treatment. 
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be permitted to stand abont the patient, as they vitiate the 
air, as explained in the Sections upon the Lungs. There 
Bhonld be no bleeding until the skin and extremities become 
warm. 

REMOTAL OF DISEASE. 

Sickness is ffenerallj the penalty for doing wrong, physi- 
cally ; yet Grod has kindly provided for the reUef of it This 
provision consists in the power of the system to remove dis- 
eased actions. The energies of the constitution may be 
aided in their work of restoration, in two ways. 1st, By 
removing all the causes that tend to produce disease, or to 
continue it. 2d, By aiding and assisting the natural action 
of the system in its efforts to remove disease. 

The causes of disease have been pointed out under the 
head of practical suggestions, to which the scholar is re- 
ferred. The powers of the system may be assisted in their 
efforts to establish health, in the following manner : 

IsU Food. Ordinarily, in all acute diseases, the patient 
does not desire food; and, if it is taken and digested, the dis- 
ease will be much increased by the stimulation of the chyle, 
when converted into blood. If it is not digested, it will add 
to the prostration of the system, by the irritation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the digestive organs ; so that in all tn- 
itances of acute disease, £>od should be withheld for some 
days, while the thirst is allayed by cold water, barley water, 
apple water, crust coffee, &c 

When a patient is recovering from illness, the food should 
be given with regularity, and in quantities not so great as to 
oppress the system, and not too frequently. (See Chapter on 
Digestive Organs,) In all instances where a physician has 
been called, the food should be under \As' special direction, 
particularly after medicine is withdrawn,^ and the patient is 
recovering ; as there are many examples of recurrence of dis- 
ease, produced by injudicious use of food. 

2d. Bathing. By the action of the oil and perspiratory 
glands of the skin, a great amount of injurious waste matter 

In how many ways may the constitntion be aided in removing disease ? 
What are they ? What is said in regard to food ? When should the food 
be taken under the special direction of the, physician ? Why is it neces- 
sary to bathe in the removal of disease ? 
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is removed from the system. In dtsease, these glands hare 
their action much diminished. Their ducts also will l>ecome 
obstructed, if the residual products are suffered to remain 
upon the skin. This inaction and obstruction very much in- 
creases the oppression of tlie diseased oi^ns. Consequent- 
ly, removing this condition of the skin, by attending to bathing 
and friction, is a powerful means of restoring the system to 
such a condition, as will expedite a return to health. {Seo 
Chapter on the Skin, particularly the section on Bathing.) 

3d. PuEE AIR. Tiiis is not only essential in preventin;^, 
but it is of the utmost importance in removing disease. Tliis 
arises from the lact, that when the system is stimulated by 
pure blood, its power is greater to remove disease, than when 
the blood is defective in quality, by not having the carbon 
removed from it by a proper supply of pure air. Hence, the 
custom of keeping the room of sick persons close, and the 
air impure, for fear the patient ** will take cold," is exceed- 
ingly pernicious. There is no question, but that disease, in 
many instances, becomes severe, dangerous, and even fatal, 
from the air of the patient's room being kept <K)nfined and 
impure, that would have been mild and of short continuance, 
if the apartment of the person had been properly ventilated. 
Stoves, particularly the ** air-tight," are among the greatest 
evils to which the sick in New England are subject. {See 
Chapter on the Lungs, — Practical Suggestions.) 

4th. Rest, is absolutely necessary to a person suffering 
from disease. By this, I mean, not only a cessation of mus^ 
cular labor, but of mental action. Consequently, when a 
person is indisposed, if only slightly, the brain should not be 
kept toiling and excited by the noise and conversation of 
neighbors and friends. Conversation upon the details of 
business operations, and exciting and important topics, should 
be excluded from the room of the sick. To these rooms, there 
should be no privileged topic or pet of visitors. These remarks 
apply as forcibly to the apartment of the sick child, ds that of 
an adult. The more dangerous, and apparently the nearer 
death, is the sick person, the more rigorous should be the ob- 
6ervan(!e of the rule to exclude all unnecessary visitors. The 

Show the necewity of hjivinar pure air in the sick room ? Shonid ntoves 
be ti.«ed in the sick room ? Should there be n cessation of mental action, 
as well ns muscular hibor, daring; sickness ? What is said in regard to re- 
ceiving visitors in the sick room ? 
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custom of Tisiting and conversing with siek friends in the 
intervids of customary toil, particulaHj on the Sabbath, is 
a great eviL The habit is a gross nuisance, and will not be 
practised by any person who cares more for the welfare of a 
sick friend than the gratification of a sympathetic curiosity, 

6th. Nurses, and sometimes "watchers," are necessary 
to carry out the suggestions under the preceding heads. A 
nurse should be kind, attentive, firm, and cheerful, in presence 
of the patient. She needs Wh a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of the principles and practices upon which healtii 
and comfort depend. Without such knowledge, she will not 
act with uniform consistency in discharging her duties to the 
sick. Woman is the natuml nurse of the child, sister, broth- 
er, husband, father, and mother ; hence, every girl should be- 
come familiar with the principles o{ practical physiology. It 
is an accomplishment indispensable to a complete female edu- 
cation, and more important than music and (lancing. 

A temporary " watcher " should have qualifications of a 
character similar to those described as indispensable to the 
nurse. As persons taken from the field and shop usually are 
deficient in this respect, it would be much more humane and 
economical to employ and pay watchers, who are qualified by 
knowledge and training to perform this duty in a faithful 
manner, while the kindness and sympathy of friends may be 
practically manifested, by assisting to defray the expenses of 
these qusdified and needful assistants. 

6th. Medicine is sometimes necessary to cLssist the nat- 
ural powers of the system to remove disease ; but it is only 
an assistant, and always an evil; jety it may induce an action 
that is less dangerous than that of the disease for the relief 
of which it is given. While emetics are occasionally useful 
in removing from the stomach food and other articles that 
would cause disease if suffered to remain, and cathartics are 
valuable in some instances to relieve the intestines of irrita- 
ting residuum, yet the frequent administration of either would 
cause serious disease. The same remarks may be made rela- 
tive to the use of opium to relieve pain, and stimulating bit- 
ters, to create appetite. 

WhAt qualifications should nurses possess ? Who is the natural nurse? 
What is said of the qualifications of terajwrary watchers ? Does medicine 
truly cure disease ? What it its office ? Should medicines be taken fre- 
quently ? 
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Although medicine is usefcil in some instances, jet, in a 
great proportion of the cases of disease, including feyerg and 
inflammations of all kinds, attention to the suggestions «ni!br 
the preceding heads will tend to relieve the system from dis- 
ease more certainly and speedily^ and with less danger, than 
when medicines are administei^ed. Thomas JefPerson, in 
writing to Dr. Wistar of Philadelphia, said, " I would have 
the physician learn the limit of his art." I would say, have 
the matrons, and those who are continually advising *< herb 
teas, pills, powders, hitters," and other " cure alls *' for any 
complaint, labelled with some popular name, learn the limits 
of their duty, namely, attention to the laws of health. Future 
generations will look upon the administration of medicine, as 
now pursued, with as much astonishment and regret, as we 
view the habitual use of intoxicating drinks. The rule of 
every family and each individuid should be, to touch not, taste 
not of medicine of any hind^ except when directed by a well 
educated and honest physician, (sudden disease itom acci- 
dents excepted.) 

POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

Poisoning, either from accident or design, is of such 
frequency and danger, that it is of the greatest importanoe 
that every person should know the proper mode oi proce- 
dure in such cases, in order to render immediate assistance, 
when within their power. 

Poisons are divided into two classes. Mineral (which 
will include the acids) and vegetable. 

The first thing to be done,' when it is ascertained that a 
poison has been swallowed, is, to evacuate the stomach ; un- 
less v(»iiiting takes place spontaneously. Emetics of the sul- 
phate of zinc, (white vitriol,) or ipecacuanha, (ipecac,) or the 
wine of antimony, should be given. 

When vomiting has commenced, it should be aided by 
large and frequent draughts of the following drinks : Flax- 
seed tea, gum water, slippery elm tea, barley water, sugar 
and water, or anything of a mucilaginous or diluent character. 

What did the late Thomas Jef^Mrson remaric to Dr. Wistar ? What should 
matrons learn ? What rule is given to every individual in regard to taking 
medicine ? What exception ? Into how many olasses may poisons m 
divided ? 
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MINEEAL POISONS. 

Ammonia. — The w<jtter of ammonia^ if taken in an over- 
doee and in an undiluted state, acts as a violent corrosive poison. 

The best and most effectual antidote is vinegar. It should 
be administered in water without delay. It neutralizes the 
ammonia, and renders it inactive. Emetics should not be used 
in these cases. 

Antimony. — The wine of atdimony and tartar of emetie, 
if taken in over-dosefi, cause distressing vomiting. In addi- 
jtion to the diluent mucilaginous drinks, give a tea-spoonful 
of the syrup of poppies, paregoric, or twenty drops of laud- 
anum, every twenty minutes, until five or six doses have been 
taken, or the vomiting ceases. 

The antidotes are nut gaJls and oak hark, which may be 
administered in infusion. 

Arsenic. — When this has been taken, administer an 
emetic of ipecac, speedily, in mucilaginous teas, and use the 
Btomach-pump as soon as possible. 

The antidote is the hydrated peroxide of iron. It should 
be kept constantly on hand at the apothecaries' shops. It 
may be given in any quantity, without injurious results. 

Copper. — The most common cause of poisoning from this 
metal, is through the careless use of cooking utensils made 
of it, on which the acetate of copper (verdigris) has been 
allowed to form. When this has been taken, immediately 
induce vomiting, give mucilaginous drinks, or, what is still 
better, the white of eggs diffused in water. 

The antidote is the carbonate of soda, which should be ad* 
ministered without delay. 

Lead. — The acetate {mgar) of lead is the preparation of 
this metal which is liable to be taken accidentally in poison- 
ous doses. Induce immediate vomiting, by emetics and diluent 
drink. 

The antidote is diluted sulphuric acid. When this acid is 
not to be obtamed, either the sulphate of magnesia (epsom 

What is the antidote when ammonia is too freely taken ? Shonld emetiofl 
be given ? The antidotes for antimony ? What shonld be the treatment 
when arsenic is taken ? How is poisoning from copper generally produced 7 
The rettiedy ? The antidote ? The remedy for the acetate of lead ? 
28 
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salts) or the sulphate of soda (glauber's salts) will answer 
every purpose. They should be given in weak solution. 

Mercury. — The preparation of this mineral by which 
poisoning is commonly produced, is corrosive sublimate. The 
mode of treatment to be pursued when this poison has been 
swallowed, is as follows. The whites of a dozen eggs should 
be beaten in two quarts of cold water, and a tumbler-full 
given every two minutes, to induce vomiting. When the 
whites of eggs are not to be obtained, soap and water should 
be mixed with wheat Hour, and given in copious draughts, and 
the stomach-pump introduced as soon as possible. Emetics 
or irritating substances ought not to be given. 

Nitre — SdUpetre, This, in over-doses, produces violent 
poisonous symptoms. Vomiting should be immediately in- 
duced, by large doses of mucilaginous diluent drinks ; but 
emetics which irritate the stomach ought not to be given. 

Zinc. -— Poisoning is sometimes caused by the stdpJiate of 
sfinc (white vitriol.) When this takes place, vomiting should 
be induced, and aided by large draughts of mucilaginous and 
diluent drinks. Use the stomach-pump as soon as possible. 

The antidote is the carbonate or super-carbonate of soda. 

Nitric, (aqua fortis,) muriatic, (marine acid,) or sul- 
phuric, (oil of vitriol,) Acn>s may be taken by accident, and 
produce poisonous effects. 

The antidote is calcined magnesia^ which should be freely 
administered, to neutralize the acid and induce vomiting. 
When magnesia cannot be obtained, the carbonate of soda or 
potash may be given. Chalk, powdered and given in solution, 
or strong soap suds, will answer a good purpose when the 
others are not at hand. It is of very great importance that 
sometliing be given speedily, to neutralize the acid. One of 
the substances above named should be taken freely, in diluent 
and mucilaginous drinks, as gum-water, milk, flax-seed or 
slippery-elm tea. Emetics ought to be avoided. 

Oxalic acid. — ^This acid resembles the sulphate of mag- 
nesia, (epsom salts,) which renders it liable to be taken, by 

What Bliould be given when corrosive sublimnte has been swallowed ? 
What should not be siven ? The remedy when saltpetre is taken ? When 
rinc * The antidote ? What will neutralize nitric, muriatic, or sulphario 
fioidsV What should be avoided? What does oxaUc acid resemble ? 
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mistidie, in poiecmom doses. Many accidents hnre occur^ etl 
from this circumstance. They can easily be distinguished by 
tasting a small quantity. The epsom saksy when applied to 
the tongue, have a very bitter taste, while the oxalic acid is 
intensely sour. 

The antidote is magnesia,, between which and the acid a 
chemical ac^tiun takes place, producing the oxalate of magne- 
sia, which is inert. When magnesia is not at hand, chalky 
Ume, carbonate of soda, or carbonate of potash, (salseratus,) 
will answer as a substitute. 

Give the antidote in some of the mucilaginous drinks be- 
fore named. No time ought to be lost, but the stomach-pump 
should be introduced as soon as a surgeon can be obtained. 

Let. — The ley obtained by the leaching of ashes, may 
be taken by a child accidentally. The antidote is vinegar, or 
oil of any kind. The vinegar neutralizes the alkali, by unit- 
ing with it, forming the acetate of potash. The oil unites 
with the alkali, and forms soap, which is less caustic than the 
ley. Give, at the same time, large draughts of mucilaginous 
drinks, as flax-seed tea, &c 

VEGETABLE POISONS. 

The vegetable pmsons are quite as numerous, and many of 
them equally as violent, as any in the mineral kingdom. We 
shall describe the most common, and which, therefore, are most 
liable to be taken. 

Opium. — This is the article most frequently resorted to by 
those wishing to commit suicide, and as it is used as a com- 
mon medicine, is easily obtained. Fix)m this cause, also, 
mistakes are very liable to be made, and accidents to occur 
with it. Two of its preparations^ laudanum and paregoric, 
are frequently mistaken for each other; the former being 
given when the latter is intended. 

Morphia, in solution, or morphine, as it is more commonly 
called by the public, is a preparation of the drug under con- 



How can it be detected ? The antidotes ? How «honld thej be taken ? 
The antidote when ley is taken into the stomach ? What is said of vegeta- 
ble poisons ? What vegetable poison is quite frequently taken ? Some of 
the reasons why taken more than others ? What is morphia ? 
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tideration, with whteh many cases oif pomnAa§ are prodtioed. 
It is the active narcotic principle of the ofHiun, mud one grfun 
is equal to six of this drug in its usual form. 

When an over-dose of opiom, cht any of its preparations, has 
been swallowed, the stomach should be evacuated as speedily 
as possible. To effect this, as much tartar emetic as can be 
held on a ten cent piece, or as much ipecacuanha as can be 
held on a twenty-five cent piece, should be dissolved in a tum- 
bler of warm water, and one half given at once, and the re- 
mainder in twenty minutes, if the first has not in the mean 
time operated. In the interval, copious draughts of warm 
water, or warm sugar and water, should be drank. The use 
of the stomach-pump, in these cases, is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and should be resorted to without delay. After most 
of the poison has been evacuated from the stomach, a strong 
infusion of coffee ought to be given ; or some one of the vege- 
table acids, such as vinegar or kmon juice, should be admin- 
istered. 

The patient should be kept in motion, and salutary effects 
will often be produced by dashing a bucket of cold water on 
the head. Artijicial respiration^ as recommended in the sec- 
tion on asphyxia from drowning, ought to be established and 
kept up for some time. If the extr^mties are cold, apply 
warmth and friction to them. After the poison has been 
evacuated from the stomach, stimulants, as warm wine and 
water, or warm brandy and water, ought to be given, to keep 
up and sustain vital action. 

Stbahhonium — 71u>m<ippU. This is one of the most 
active narcotic poisons, and when taken in over-doaes, has in 
numerous instances caused death. 

The treatment — similar to that recommanded in poisoning 
from opium. 

Htosciamus — Henbane, This article, which is used as 
a medicine, if taken in improper doses, acts as a violent irri- 
tating and narcotic poison. 

Treatment, — similar to that of poisoning from over-doses 
of opium. 

How much stroo^er than gnm opimn ? What is the remedy ? May th« 
stomach pump be advantageously used fbr this poison ? What further di- 
reiBtioni ftre nven for such cases ? What is one of the most active oarcotio 
poisons? The remedy when an over-dose of strammoninm if taken? 
What if the effect of henbane when taken in improper doses ? 
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Covnnc — HImlock Hemloek, improperly called by many, 
eietUOf when taken in an over dose, acts as a narcotic poison. 
It was by this narcotic that the Athenians used to destroy the 
lives of individuals condemned to death by their laws. Soc- 
rates is said to have been put to death by this poison. 

When swallowed in over doses, the treatment is similar to 
that of opium, strammonium and henbane, when ^ver-doses 
are taken. 

Belladonna — Deadly Night-shade. Camphor. Aco- 
nite — Monkshood, Wolfsbane. Bryony — Bryonia. Digi- 
talis — Foxglove. Dulcamara — Bitter-sweet. Gambogk. 
Lobelia — Indian tobacco. Sanguinaria — Blood-root. 
Oil of Savin. Spigelia — Pink-root. Tobacco. Strych- 
nine — Nux-vomica. — All of these, when taken in over doses, 
are poisons of greater or less activity. The treatment of poi- 
soning by the use of any of these articles, is similar to that 
pursued in over-doses of opium. (See Opium, page 327.J 

In all cases of poisoning, call a physician as soon as pos- 
sible. 

SIGNS OF real death, AND MEANS OF DISTINGUISHINa 
IT FROM SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

It is no uncommon occurrence, that persons considered dead, 
have been restored to life at the moment when a post mortem 
examination was to have been made, or even when they were 
in the coffin or tomb. This mistake arises from the difficulty 
of distinguishing real from apparent death. 

1st. One of the most certain signs of death, is the stiffness 
of the corpse. Sometimes, however, this sign manifests itself 
during life. This renders it necessary to observe the differ- 
ences between the stiffness of death, and that which affects a 
person laboring under suspended animation, or disease. 

When a limb is stiff from tetamis or convulsions, its posi- 
tion is changed with difficulty, and when this has been done, 
it immediately J*eturns to its former state. In the stiffness of 
death, the position of a limb is easily changed, and it remains 
where last placed. 

Knine oth«r vegetable poisons. The treatment when taken in too laico 
ouantitiee. 

28* 
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In fainting^ or asphyxia, from strangulation or impure air, 
the rigidity takes place immediately, and the breast and ab- 
domen retain their heat. The rigidity of a corpse does not 
take place until some time after death, and when we can no 
longer perceive any heat in the body. 

The inflexibility noticed in suspended animation, is easily 
distinguished from the stiffness of death. Suppose a person 
to be in a state of suspended animation ten or fifteen minutes, 
when the limbs are inflexible. It is impossible that this stiff- 
ness can be the result of death, since the bodies of those who 
die of asphyxia do not become stiff for several hours.* 

A person in a frozen state will be rigid, when not dead, and 
capable of being restored. In this state, the skiriy breast^ ab^ 
domen, and all the organs, are as stiff as the muscles, which is 
not the case in the rigidity of a corpse, in which the muscles 
alone offer much resistance. When the position of a frozen 
member is changed, a slight noise is produced by the breaking 
of the icicles contained in the part moved. This noise is not 
heard in the coldness of death. 

2d. If an individual be supposed to have been dead a long 
time, and become cold and soft, the interment ought not to be 
hastened. Before deciding that death has taken place, a mus- 
cle of the arm or thigh should be laid bare, and electrified by 
means of the galvanic battery. If no sign of contraction ap- 
pear, life may be considered extinct ; if 
the individual is not dead, and the me 
ing the action of the heart and lungs, ii 
ing, should be adopted. 

3d. The sign of death most certair 
faction ; hut it does not belong to the m 
whether or not putrefaction has corm 
alone can establish the fact. Persons 
with purple blotches and some other 
and emitting an offensive odor, who 
lapse of some hours, by the aid of 
Under some circumstances, those appearances' take place from 
the mortification of a limb. The appearances of the face and 
eyes are not to be relied on as criteria of death. The aspect 
that they generally present is sometimes wanting, and a^ 
other times they are seen forty-eight hours before death. 

* The more sndden the death, the slower the rigidity takes plAoe. 
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4th. The impossihilitj of feeling the beating of the heart 
and the pulsation of the arteries, is no certain indication of 
death, as it is fully proved that a person maj live many hours 
without these pulsations being perceived. 

5th. An individual has been considered dead when he ceaeee 
to hreathe ; but experience proves that life may not be extinct, 
although no manifestation of the continuance of respiration 
can be perceived, by applying the flame of a candle to the 
nostrils, or a mirror before the mouth. 

6th. It has been thought that a person is dead when he is 
cold, and that he is alive if he preserves his warmth. This is 
of the least value of all the signs ; for drowned persons, who 
can be restored to life, are ordinarily very cold ; whilst those 
suffocated, etc, preserve their heat even a long time after 
death. 

7th. The sensibility of a patient may be destroyed in some 
diseases, so that incisions and blisters will not be felt by one 
who may ultimately recover, so that the absence of sensibilitj 
is no certain indication of death. 

The inference from the preceding explanations shows — First, 
That no one of the signs enumerated, taken by itself, (except 
well-marked putrefaction,) is sufficient for pronouncing a per- 
son's life extinct Secondly, That death ought to be r^iarded 
as real, in an individual who combines all these signs. 
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AMudtar. A muscle which moTes 
certain parts, b^ separating them 
fit>m the axis of the body. Fig. 72. 

Ad-dudtor. A muscle which £tiws 
one part of the body towards an- 
other. Fig. 69. 

Al-bu-gin'ea. A term applied to white 
textures. . 

Al'i-ment. Food, nourishment. 

A'tuufto-mose, The communication 
of vessels with each other. 

A-nai'o-my, The description of the 
structure of animals. The word 
anatomy, properly signifies dis- 
section. 

An-Ortom'i-ccd. Relating to the parts 
of the body, when dissected or sep- 
erated. 

An-CQ-nelw. A term once applied to 
every muscle attached to the el- 
bow. Now, only to one. 

AnJgu'li. A term applied to certain 
muscles. Fig. 58. 

An-i-mcd'cU'loB. Animals that are 
only perceptible by means of a mi- 
croscope. 

An'nu-lus. Having the form of a ring. 

An-se-ri'na. Resembling the skin of 
a goose. 

An-4en'ncB, The horns or feelers of 
insects projecting from the head. 

An-tefri-or, Before or in front in 
place. 

An'ti-cu$, Anterior. 

An^trum. A cavity. 

A-crt'a. The great artery that arises 
from the len ventricle of the heart 
Fig. 146. 

Ajho-neu-ra^ds. The membranous 
expansions of muscles and ten- 
dons. 



Ap-porra^tus. An assemblage of or- 
gans. 

A-rack'noid. Resembling a spider's 
web. A membrane of the brain. 

Ar'hor, A tree ; arbor vUc^ the tree 
of life. Fig. 168. 

Ar-tefri-cL An artery ; a tube through 
which blood flows from the heart 

Ar-tic/u'laie. The union of bones 
with each other. 

A-ryt-efnoid. The name of a carti- 
lage of the larynx. Fig. 124. 

As-cen'dens. Ascending; rising. 

Aa-phyxfia, Suspended animation. 
Now used for suspended respira- 
tion. 

As'trag'a-ltts. The name of a bone in 
the foot. Fig. 34. 

At'mos-phere. The air which sur* 
rounds the earth. 

At'tcl'lens, The name of a muscle 
that elevates a part fig. 129. 

AtHra-hena, The name of a muscle 
of the ear. Fig. 129. 

Aud'i'tion. Hearing. 

Au'ri-de. A cavity of the heart 
Fi^. 138. 

Au-ndu-lar. Pertaining to the au- 
ricle. 

Au'ris. An ear. 

Ax'il'la. The arm pit 

Ax'tl-kt-ry. Belonging or relating to 
the arm pit 

A'zotef, Nitrogen. One of the oon»> 
stituent elements of the otmos* 
phere. 

A^^n-gos, The name of a vein. 

Bi'cepa, A name applied to muscles 
with two heads at one extremity 
Fig. 66. 
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Bi'cug'pidt, Teeth, that hftTe two 
points upon their crowns. Fig. 18. 

Bile, A vcUow, viscid flnid secreted 
by the liver. 

BrachH-al, Belonging to the %nn. 

Brefvis. Short 

Bre'vi-or. Shorter. 

Bron'chus, chi. A division of the 
tracliea that passes to the lung. 
Fig. 111. 

Broirchi-aL Relating to the bronchi. 

Brm-chi'tis. An inflammation of the 
bronchi. 

BudcaJL Relating to the cheeks. 

Bui>ei-na'tor. The name of a broad 
tnuscle in the cheek. Fig. 59. 

Bwr'aa MvHsofatz. Small sacs, con- 
taining a viscid fluid, situated 
about the joints, under tendons. 
Fig. 38. 



The heel bone. Fig. 34. 
111. 



CaPds, 

Cap'U4a-ry, Haur-like, small 

Capfwle. A membranous bag, en- 
closing a part. 

Cap'au-kir. Pertaining to capsule. 

Qvput. The head ; caput coH, the 
head of the colon. Fig. ld4. 

CaHbon. Pure charcoal. 

Car-bon'ic. Pertaining to carbon. 

Car'di-ac. Relating to the heart; or 
upper orifice of the stomach. Fig. 
104. 

CaHpaL Relating to the wrist 

Ca/pus. The wnst Fig. 80. 

Carne-ce. Fleshy. 

Ca-rot'id. The great lirteries of the 
neck, that convey blood to the 
head. Fig. 145. 

Car'ti'lage, Gristle. A soEiooth, elas- 
tic suMtance, softer than bone. 

Qe'cum. Blind; the name given 
to the commencement of the 
colon. Fig. 104. 

CkB-U'ac. The name of an artery. 

Gb»*ea'«t-an. One of the races or 
classes of men. 

CJa^va. Hollow ; vefia cava^ a name 

given to the two great veins of 
lebody. Fig. 161. 
QffhUoBr, Composed of cells. 
Ce^jMfic Pertainii^ to the head. 
Kkr^^-btehtm, The litae bnOn^ the 



inferior and posteri(Nr portion of 
the brain. Fig. 168. 

dar'e^ral. Relation to the brain. 

CesHe-brvm. The brain ; the term is 
sometimes* applied to the whole 
contents of the cranium ; at others 
to the upper portion. Fig. .168. 

Ce-refbro-Spi'nal. Relating to the 
brain and spine. 

Ce-ru'men. A secretion within the 
ear; wax. 

Ce-ru'min-cus, Relating to cerumen. 

Cer'vix, The neck. 

Cerfvi-cal, is. Relating to the neck. 

Chest. The trunk of the body from 
the neck to the abdomen. 

Cko4ed'o<kM DucL The duct which 
conveys the bile into the duode- 
num. 

ChoHcU^ae. A cord. Ab assemblage 
of fibres. 

Cko'ri-m, or Corion. The true skin. 

Chofroid. A term applied to several 
parts of the body that resemble 
the skin. Fig. 190. 

Chyle, A nutritive fluid, of whitish 
appearance. 

Chyme. A kind of grayish pulp, 
formed from the fockl sifter it has 
been for some time in the stomach. 

CiUi'a. The eye lashes. 

CiVia-ry. Belonging to the eye lids. 

Cin-e-n'tioCis. Resembling ashes. 

CMi-de. The collar bone. 

Cle-i'do. Relating to the clavicle. 
Fig. 58. 

Codcyx. An assemblage of bones 
joined to the sacrum. Fig. 24. 

CochUMi. A cavity of &e ear, re- 
semUing a snail-shell. Fig. 197. 

Coflon. A portion of the large in- 
testines. Fig. 104. 

CoAwn'na. A column or pillar. 

Com-ptexfus, The name of a mnade 
of the neck. Fig. 65. 

Com-pres'sor, Amnsde timt com- 
presses, or forces the part to which 
it is attached into closer union. 

Oom'ntthfds. Common. 

Con'cave, Hollow; astheizmerfliir* 
face of a spherical body. 

OomiPvle. A protuberance . on the 
endof a bwe. 
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Coiii'jtmc-ti^va, The membrane that 
covers the anterior part of the 
globe of the eye ana the inner 

• ■ surface of the eye-lids. 

Cofn!\)ex. Bilging; as the exterior 
sorface of a spherical body. 

Cor'a-co. Names compounded with 
this word belong ro muscles 
which are attached to the coracoid 
process of the scapula. 

Com'&-a. The transparent mem- 
brane in the fore part of the eve. 
Fig. 190. 

Cor'fm. A homy excrescence. 

Cor'o-nal. Belonging to the crown, 
or top of the head. 

Cor^pm Cal-to'sum. A hard body ^he 
name of a part of the brain. Fig. 
168. 

Cor-ru-ga'tor. The muscle which con- 
tracts the skin of the forehead 
into wrinkles. 

Cotfta. Bib. 

Vribfri'form. Resembling a sieve. 

Cri'cotd. A name given to a carti- 
lage of the larynx. Fig. 123. 

Crus^ Cru'ra. Applied to some parts, 
from their analogy to a leg. 

(kind-form. The name of bones 
in the hand and foot Fig. 30. 

CW-to'n«-ori«. Belonging to tne skin. 

Culti-cU, The external layer of the 
skin. Fig. 8. 

CuHis Wra. The internal layer of 
the skin. 

Dt^tmd. Resembling the Greek A. 

The name of a mnscle. Fig. 64. 
Dens. A tooth. 

Den'tcd, Pertaining to the teeth. 
De-press'or. A muscle that depresses 

or draws down the part to which 

it is attached. Fig. 58. 
De-9oen'deiit. Descendinq?; falling. 
Di'c^pfiragm, The midriff; aronsde 

separatms the diest from the ab- 
domen. Fig. 63. 
Di-a'pkrag'matHc. Pertainixig to the 

diaphragm. 
Di-OT'Thefa, A disease characterised 

by freqnent Hqnid, alvine evacna- 

tions. 
Di-gatftri'Cut. An epithet given to a 

mnscle of the lower jaw. Fig. ISO. 



Di-ges'tion, The process of dissolr* 
iag food in the stomach, and pre- 
paring it for circulation and nonr- 
ishment. 

Dia'tt. The measure of a finger*s 
breadth, or } of an inch. 

Dig'i-tal. Pertaining to the fingers. 

Dor'sum. The back. 

Dor'aal. Pertaining to the back. 

Da-od'e-num. The tirst of the small 
intestines, being about 1 2 fingers' 
breadth. Fig. 104. 

Du'ra. Hard. 

Lhfs'en'ter-y. A disease characterized 
by bloody and mucus alvine evacu- 
ations, accompanied by tenesmus. 

DyS'pep^sia. Bad digestion. 

E-mulg'ent. The name applied to 
the renal arteries. Fig. 149. 

En-am'eL The smooth, hard {sub- 
stance, which covers the crown 
of the teeth. 

En'si'form. The name of a cartilage 
at the extremity of the sternum. 

Ep-i-derm'is. The scarf-skin of the 
body. Fig. 8. 

Ep-i-ga^tric Pertaining to the up- 
per part of the abdomen. 

Ep-i-gM'tis. One of the cartilages 
of the larynx. Fig. 127. 

E-redtor, us. Made erect, or upright 

Eth'moicL Sieve-like ; a bone of the 
nose. Fig. 186. 

Eus-ta'chi-an Tube. This tube is so 
called from its discoverer, Eusta- 
chius. Fig. 196. 

Ex^cre-ment, That which is dis- 
charged from the animal body, 
after digestion. 

Exfcre-te-ry. A little duct or vessel, 
destined to receive secreted fluids, 
and to excrete or discharge them ; 
also, a secretory vessel. 

Ex-ha'kmt To throw out 

Ex'tena^or. A mnsde whidi serves 
to extend or straighten any part 
of the body. Fig. 70. 

FafdaL Pertaining to the ftoe. 
Fcdx, Scythe-shaped; a process of 

the dura mater. Ilg.165. 
Feufida^m, Atendi2imisezp«ns&oii, 

or aposeorosis. 
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Ih»^ckfm4u»,U. A onall bundle (^ 
fibres. 

Faux, ces. The throat, or swallow. 

Felinur. The thigh-bone. Pig. 32 

Femfo-raL Belonging to the thigh. 

Fe-nesUra^um. A window j an open- 
ing. 

Fi'lre, An organic filament or 
thread, of a solid consistence, 
which enters into the composition 
of every animal and vegetable 
texture. 

Fib'rm. An organic substance. 

Fi'bro-Ckur'ti-la^ An organic tissue, 
partaking of the nature of fibrous 
tissue and of that of cartilage. 

Fib'u'UL The outer and lesser bone 
of the leg. Fig. 33. 

FWu'lar. Pertaining to the fibula. 

FWa-ment, A fine thread, of which 
nerves, skin, &c are composed. 

Fis'sure, A deep, narrow depression. 

FlexHon, The act of bending. 

FLesfor, A muscle whose oflScc is 
to bend the part to which it be- 
longs. Pig. 69. 

Fd'li-de. A gland ; a little bag in 
animal bodies. 

Fore-arm. The part of the upper ex- 
tremity between the arm and hand. 

Fos'sa. A CSvity in a bone, with a 
large aperture. 

FrcBfnum, A bridle. A name given to 
several membranous folds, which 
bridle or retain certain organs. 

Fron^tal, Us. BeloMingor relating 
to the forehead. Fig. 15. 

Fkmdtion. The action of an organ 
or system of organs. 

Fun'gi'form. Like fungus or mush- 



Gang'tUonyO. A small circumscribed 
tumor, found in certain parts of 
the nervous system. Fig. 183. 

CMtrie. Belonging to the stomach. 

Gcu^roc-Mfffii-'ua. A nune of a mus- 
cle of the leg. Fig. 76. 

CM'a-tin* A concrete animal sub- 
stance, tduble in water. 

Ck-fU'o* The chin. Names com- 
ponndcd with this word belong to 
imiMlei attached to the chin. Xlg. 
ISO. 



OWnoid. Any shallow, articular 
cavity, which receives the head 
of a bone. Fig. 27. 

CMsa. The tongue. Names com- 
pounded with tliis word are ap- 
plied to muscles attached to the 
tongue. Fig. 131. 

Glot'tts. A narrow opening at the 
upper part of the larynx. Fig. 
126. 

Glu-te!uM. The name given to a 
muscle of the hip. Fig. 80. 

Gracfi-lis. Slender. A muscle upon 
the inside of the thigh. Fig. 73. 

HemH-sphere. One half of a sphere ; 

the brain is divided into two hem- 
ispheres. 
Hem'or-rhage. A discharge of blood 

from any vessel. 
Ee-patfic. Pertaining to the liver. 
ffem'i-a. A descent of the intestines 

from their natural place. 
Ho-nuhgefne^nu. Of the same kuid 

or natui*e. 
Hn'mer-us. The bone of the arm. 

Fig. 28. 
Huhnor. Every fluid substance of 

an organized body ; as the chyle, 

the blood, &c. 
Hy'a-loicL Resembling glass. The 

name of a membrane of the eye. 

Fig. 190. 
Hy-gi'kne. The part of medicine 

which treats of the preservation 

of health. 
Hy'o, The names compounded with 

this word belong to the muscles 

which are attached to the bone of 

the tonjBTue, (os hyoidei.) Fig. 131. 
E^'po. Under. 
Uy-WMfos'tric. The lower, front part 

01 tHe abdomen. 

IVe^um. A portion of the small in- 
testines. Fig. 104. 

IlH-ac. Relating to the flanks. 

IVi-um. The haunch bone. Fig. 62. 

In-ci'sor. A fore tooth, which cuts 
or divides. Fig. 17. 

In'dex, toes. To point out ; the fore* 
finger. 

h^fifri^. The lover of two parti* 
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Ivlfra. Below, under. 

In-fm\rdiVu-lum, Funnel-shaped. 

Lti-nom-i'na'ta. Paits which have no 
proper name. Fig. 24. 

In-os'cu-hte. To unite by apposition 
or contact; to unite, as two ves- 
sels at their extremities. 

In-sal'i-va'tion. The mixture of the 
food with the secretions of the 
mouth. 

InHer. Between. 

In-ter-cos'tal. Between the ribs. 

Jn-ter-no'dii. The name of some mus- 
cles of the fore-arm. Fig. 70. 

Jn-ier-sti'tial. Pertaining to inter- 
stices, or intervals between organs. 

I'tis. The membrane around the 
pupil of the eye. Fig. 189. 

Is'chi-at'ic, Pertaining to the hip. 

Je-Ju'num. A portion of the small 

mtestines. Fi^. 104. 
Jv/gu-lar. Relating to the throat. 

The great veins of the neck. Fig. 

156. 

La'bi-um, La'bi-i. Lips. 

Labfy^nih. A place full of turnings; 
a cavity of the ear. 

LcLchJry'mal. Pertaining to tears. 

Ladte-al. A vessel of animal bodies 
for conveying chyle ^rom the in- 
testines to the common reserva- 
tory. Fig. 99. 

Lanib-doi'dal. The name of a suture 
formed by the parietal and occip- 
ital bones of the skull. Fig. 14. 

Lam'i-na^ cb. A plate, or tliin piece 
of bone. 

Lar'ijnx. The upper part of the 
wmd-pipe. Fig. 125. 

LaHa^ um^ issimus. Broad, large. 

Le-va'tor. A muscle that serves to 
raise some part. Fig. 58. 

Idg'a-ment. A strong, compact sub- 
stance, serving to bind one bone 
to another. 

Idn'e-a^ce. Aline, or any long string. 

LinJgua^ cb. A tongue. 

Lohe. A round, projecting part of 
an organ. 

L^n'gus, ior. An epithet applied to 
several muscles, to distinguish 
29 . 



them from others of similar func- 
tion, when the latter are shorter. 

Lum'bar. Pertaining to the loins. 

Lum-bri-ca'les. Four small muscles 
of the hand. Fig. 72. 

Lymph. A colorless fluid in animal 
bodies, and contained in vessels 
called lymphatics or absorbents. 

Mag'nus, um. Great, large. 

MdJjor. Greater. 

MwUZf ce. The cheek bone. 

Ma'lar. Pertaining to the cheek 
bone. 

Mal-lefo-lar. Pertaining to the mal- 
leolus. 

Mal-k'o-lus. Two projections formed 
by the bones of the leg at their 
inferior extremity. Fig. 33. 

Mas-setter. The name of a muscle 
of the face. Fig. 59. 

Mas'ti-cate. To chew. 

Mas'toid. The name of a process of 
the temporal bone behind the ear. 

Mas-toVde-^us. The name of a muscle 
upon the neck that is attached to 
the mastoid process. Fig. 59. 

Max-iVkt. The jaw bone. 

Maoc'il-la-ry. Pertaining to the jaw. 

Max'i-mum. The greatest. 

Me-aHus. Passage, channel. 

Me'di'um^ a. The space or substance 
through which a body moves or 
passes. 

Me'dt-us^Me'di-an. The middle; sit- 
uated in the middle. 

Me-di-as'ti'num. A membrane that 
separates the chest into two parts. 
Fig. 108. 

Me-did'la Spi-na'lis. The spinal cord. 
Fig. 173. 

Me-dtd'la Ob-lon-ga'ta. Commence- 
ment of the spinal cord. Fig. 168. 

Mem-bra'na. A membrane ; a thin, 
white, flexible skin, formed by 
fibres interwoven like net-work. 

Mem-bra' nous. Relating to a mem- 
brane. 

Me-nin'ges. The three membranes 
that envelope the brain. Fig. 165. 

Me-nin-ge'al. Pertaining to the me* 
ninges^ 

Mes^en-ter-y. A term applied to ser- 
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tod dnpUeatei of the peritoneam, 
which maintain the several por- 
tions of the intestinal canal in 
iheir respective situations. 

Me8-€n-4er'tc. Pertaining to the mes- 
enterj. 

Mu-a-carpfal. Belating to the meta- 
carpus. 

Met-a-carp'us. The part of the hand 
between the wrist and fingers. 
Fig. 30. 

Met-a-iar'sal, Belating to the metar 
tarsus. 

Met-a-tarfsus. The instep. Seven 
bones of the foot. Fie. 85. 

Mi'asmy Mi-as-ma'ta. Infectious sub- 
stances floating in the air. 

Midlriff. See Diaphragm. 

Mi'nor. Less, smfuler. 

Matral The name of tiie -valves of 
tiie left side of the heart Fig. 
140. 

Whdx-cflMB. A cone in the cochlea, 
around which the membranes 
wind. Fig. 197. 

Mo^lar, €8. The name of some of 
the large teetii. Fig. 17. 

MolUis. Soft. 

Maxtor, es. A mover. 

Mu'cus. A viscid fluid secreted 
by the mucous membrane, which 
it serves to BM)i8ten and defend. 

Mid4if'i-dus. The name of a muscle 
of the back. It signifies having 
manj slits. Fig. 65. 

Mustek. A bundle of fibres en- 
closed in a sheath. 

Musfcu-lar. Belating to a muscle. 

My'lo. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles that are 
attached near the molar teeth. 

My'lo-Hy-oi'de-m, The name of a 
muscle of the neck. Fig. 130. 

Na'scd. Pertaining to the nose. 
Na'sus. The nostnls. 
Na-vic-u-la'te. The name of one of 

the tarsal bones. Fig. 35. 
Nerve, An organ of sensation and 

motion in animals. 
Neu-ri'iem'a. The sheath or covering 

of a nerve. 
NVtrthgm. That element or compo- 



nent part of air which is called 
azote. 
Nu'tri'tion, The act or process of 
promoting the growth, or repair- 
ing the waste ofthe system. 

Ob-li'qu'us. A name attached to sev- 
eral muscles ofthe system. Fig. 61. 

Ob-tu-raUor. A name given to seve- 
ral parts. . 

Oc-dp^i'tcd. That which belongs to 
the occiput. 

Ocfd-mtt, The back part of the head. 

Oc-u-ynm. Of the eyes. 

Odu4ui^ t. The eve. 

(E'Soph'orgus. The name of the 
passage through which the food 
passes into the stomach. Fig. 92. 

O-ledrorwm. The head or projection 
of the elbow. Fig. 29. 

Oi-fadto^. Pertaining to smelling. 

0-li-va're. The name of a portion of 
the spinal cord. Fig. 167. 

O-rmnHum. The caul. Fig. 122. 

(ymo. The shoulder. Names com- 
pounded with this word belong to 
muscles attached to the scapula. 

Ophrthal'mic, Belondng to the eye. 

Op-po/nens. That which acts in op- 
position to some thing. The name 
of two muscles of the hand. Fig. 72. 

Op'ti-cusj Op'tic. Pertaining to the 
eye. 

Or-iic'u-lar. A circle. 

Or-bic-u-la'rit. A name applied to a 
muscle. Fig. 58. 

Or'^an. A part of the system des- 
tined to exercise some particular 
function. 

Or-^an'ic. Pertaining to an organ. 

(yns. Of the mouth. 

Os. A bone. The mouth of any 
thing. 

Os'sa. Bones. 

Os'se-ous, Belonging to bones. 

Os'si-fy. To convert into bone. 

Os-si-fi-ca'tion, The formation of 
bones in animals. 

0-va'le, is. Bound. 

Ox-al'ic. The name of a poisonous 
add. 

Ox'v'ffen. The name of one of the 
elements ofthe atmosphere. 
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Pa4a'tum. The palate. The roof of 
the mouth. Fig. 16. 

Pal'pe-bra. The eyebrows. 

Pal-pe-bra'rum. One of the eyebrows. 

Palrma'rus. The name of a muscle 
of the arm. Fig. 68. 

Pavlcre-aa, The name of one of the 
digestive organs. Fig, 102. 

Pan-cre-cU'ic. Belonging to the pan- 
creas. 

Pa-pil'la, ce. Small conical jmjminen- 
ces. 

PcM-ea'chy-ma. The substance con- 
tained between the blood-vessels 
of an organ. 

Par-i-e'tcU. The name of a bone of 
the head. Fig. 15. 

Par-i-e'tes. The walls of a cjfvity. 

Pa-rot'id. The name of the lai^t 
salivary gland. Fig. 91. 

Pa-thet'i-cu8y ci. The name of the 4th 
pair of nerves. Fig. 168. 

Pa'tel'lti,(B. The knee-pan. 

Pec'tus. The chest. 

Ped to-red. Pertaining to the chest 

Pec-ti-ne'tts. The name of a muscle 
of the leg. Fig. 73. 

Pe'dis. Of the foot. 

Pd'i-tongs. Masses of fat. Fig. 12. 

Pd'H-cU. A thin crust or film. 

Pd'vic. Relating to the pelvis. 

Pd'vis. The basin formed by the 
large bones at the lower part of 
the abdomen. Fig. 24. 

Per-i-carcPi'Um. A membrane that 
encloses the heart 

Per-i-oi'U'Um. The fibrous mem- 
brane that surrounds the bones. 

Per-i-stal'tic. A movement like the 
crawling of a worm. 

Per-i-to-neum. The thin membrane 
that lines the abdominal cavity, 
and forms the exterior coat of the 
abdominal organs. 

Per-o-nefal. Relating or belonging to 
the fibula. 

Perspi-ra'tion. The evacuation of 
the fluids of the body through the 
pores of the skin. 

Pes. The foot 

Fhafrynx. The spper part of the 
CBBophBgns. Fiff.92. 

Pka^rjm^al. Relating to tiie pha- 
rynx. 



Pha-rynfge$. TIm nune of mmdet 
confnected with the pharynx. 

Pha'ianx, ges. Three rows of fmall 
bones, forming the Angers or toes. 
Fig. 31. 

Pha-um-gefal. Belonging to the toes 
or fingers. 

Phren'ic. Belongfng to the dia- 
phragm. 

Pt-a Am'ter. A very delicate mem- 
brane which immediately covers 
the brain. 

Pig-men'tum. Figment, coloring 
matter. 

PisH-form. One of the metacarpal 
bones. Fig. 30. 

Pi-tufi-ia-ry. A membrane that se- 
cretes mucus or phlegm. 

Pla'wuniy i. Plain, level, smootii. 

Plan'tar.Plan-ta'ris. Ilie soleoflfce 
foot 

Pla-tysfma. Applied to thin, broad 
muscles. Fig. 58. 

Pleu'ra, cb, A thin membrane tbat 
covers the inside of the thorax, 
and forms the exterior coat of tlie 
lungs. Fig. 109. 

Pleu'rcU. Relating to the pleura. 

Plex^us. Any union of nerves, ves- 
sels, or fibres, in the form of net- 
work. Fiff. 182. 

Pneu-mo-ga?tric. Belonging or neltt- 
in^ to both the stomach and lungs. 

Pd'UXfPol-li'cis. The thumb or gr^ 
toe. 

Pop-lit-efd. Pertuning to the ham 
or knee-joint A name givea td 
various parts. 

Por'ti-o Dwra. The fiodal nerve. Fig. 
182. 

PaHH-o Mol4is. The auditory nerve. 
Fig. 198. 

Posftircus. Behind, posterior. 

Pri'mus. FuBt 

Pro-bosfcis. The snout or trunk of an 
elephant and of other animals. 

Proc'ess. A prominence or projec- 
tion. 

Pro-m'tor. The muscle of the fora- 
arm that moves the palm ef tke 
huid downward. Fig. 69. 

Pachas. The name of two ; 
of the leg. Ilg.78. 
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Ptd'mon, The lungs. Fig. 108. 
Pul-man'ic, 1 Belonging to or relat- 
^Z.A\ ing'to the lungs. 
Py-yrw. The lower orifice of the 

stomach with which the duodenum 

connects. Fig. 104. 
Py-lor'ic. Pertaining to the pylorus. 
Py-ram-i-da'k. A term applied to 

triangular eminences upon the 

medulla oblongata. Fig. 167. 
Py-ram-i-da'lis. The name of one of 

the muscles of the abdomen. Fig. 

61. 

Quad-ri'ceps^ Qfiad-raftits. A term ap- 
plied to muscles of a quadrangular 
form. 

Quad-ri-gem't-nu The name of some 
small bodies at the base of the 
brain. 

Ba!di-U8. The name of one of the 
bones of the fore-arm. Fig. 29. 

Ra-di-a'lis. Radial ; belonging to the 
radius. 

Ea'tnus. A branch. A term applied 
to the projections of bones. Fig. 17. 

Be-^xp-tac'u-lum Chy-U. A receptacle 
of the chyle. Fig. 99. 

}tec-re-men'ti'tial. Consisting of su- 
perfluous matter separated from 
that which is valuable. 

Bec'tuaya, Straight, erect. 

Bec'UtBL The third and last portion 
of the intestines. Fig. 100. 

Be-cur'rent. To run ba^ 

Itefffion. Determinate spaces on the 
surface of the body, or of diflerent 
organs. 

Belnal, Pertaining to the reins or 
kidneys. 

Bes'ti-forme^ ia. The name applied to 
two projecting bodies upon the 
medulla oblongata. Fig. 167. 

Met'i'Tia, The essential organ of sight 
One of the coats of the eye. Fig. 
190. 

Be-sid^ipwn, Residue. The waste re- 
mains of the food. 

lU'sicPib-al. Remaining after a part is 
< taken. 

Jtea'pi-ra'tion. The act of breathing. 



Bes'pi-ra-tO'iy. Serving for respira- 
tion. 

Rhom-boi'de-us, The name of muscles 
of the back and neck. Fig. 64. 

Hhom-boid'al. Having the slmpe of a 
rhomboid. 

Ro'ta'tion. A rolling movement 

Ro-tund'um^ a. Round. 

Ra'pa^ a. Plaits, or wrinkles. 

Sadcu-ltts. A little sac. 

Sa'crum. The bone which forms the 
posterior part of the pelvis, and is 
a continuation of the vertebral 
column. Fi^ 24. 

Sa'cral. Pertaining to the sacrum. 

Sa-cro-Il'i-ac. That which relates to 
the sacrum and ileum. 

Sag-it'tal, The name of a suture that 
unites the parietal bones. Fig. 14. 

Sa-li'va, The fluid secreted in the 
mouth. 

ScU'i-va-ry. That which belongs to 
the saliva. 

San-guin'e-oua. Full of blood. 

San-guirira'ria. The name of a plant 
Blood-root 

Sa-phe^nons. A name given to veins 
of the lower extremities. Fig 159. 

Sar-to'ri'Us. A muscle upon the an- 
terior part of the thigh. Fig. 73. 

Sca'la^ ce. Cavities of the cochlea. 
Fiff. 197. 

Sca-k'nu8y i. A name applied to mus- 
cles of the neck. Fig. 130. 

Sca'phoid. A name given to several 
parts. 1^-30. 

Scap'u'la. The shoulder-blade. Fig. 
27. 

Scap'urlar. Pertaining to the scapula. 

Scarf-akin. The outer, thin integu- 
ment of the body. The cuticle. 

Sci-atltc The name of the large nerve 
of the leg. Fig. 182. 

Sde-rot'ic A membrane of the eye. 
Fig. 190. 

Se-ha'ce-ow. Pertaining to fat, unc- 
tuous matter. 

Se-cre'tion. To separate. The organ- 
ic functions of several glands, bj 
which the^ separate from the blood 
the matenal which they respective* 
ly demand for their several pur* 
poses. 
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Se^wnfdus^ di. Next, bat inferior. A 
term applied to muscles. 

Seni'i'Mem-bra-no'sus. The name of a 
muscle of the leg. Fig. 74. 

Sep'tum, A membrane that divides 
two cavities from each other. 

Se'rous. Thin, watery. Pertaining to 
serum. 

Se'rum. One of the constituents of 
the blood. 

SeHra-tus. The name of a muscle of 
the trunk. Fig. 62. 

Sig^moid. Resembling the Greek f . 

Si'Tms. A cavity, the interior of which 
is more expanded than the en- 
trance. 

Skel'e-ton. The aggregate of the hard 
parts of the body. The bones. 

So-k'us. The name of a muscle of 
the leg. Fig. 76. 

Sphe'no. Wedge-shaped. 

Sphefnoid. A bone of the skull. 

Sphinc'ter. A muscle that contracts 
or shuts. 

Spi'nal Cord. A prolongation of the 
brain. Fig. 174. 

Spi-naUus. A name applied to a 
muscle. Fig. 64. 

Spine. A thorn. The vertebral col- 
umn. Fig. 173. 

Splanch'nic. Relating to the internal 
organs. 

SpUen. The milt Fig. 103. 

Splen'ic. That which relates to the 
spleen. 

StraHum^ a. A bed or liver. 

Sty'loid. An epithet applied to pro- 
cesses that resemble a style or pen. 

Sub. Under. A prefix to the names 
of several muscles. 

Siib-cla'oi-tis. A name applied to cer- 
tain parts under the clavicle. 

Su-pe'ri'or. The upper of two parts. 

Su'ture. The seam or joint which 
unites the bones of the skull. Fig. 
14. 

Sy-no^vi-a. The lubricating fluid of 
the joints. 

Sysftem. An assemblage of organs, 
composed of the same tissues, and 
intended for the same functions. 

Sys-tem'ic. Belonging to the general 
system. 29. 



Tar' sal. That which relates to the 
tarsus. 

Tar'sus. The posterior part of the 
foot. Fig. 34. 

Tem-po-ra'lis. The name of a muscle 
attached to the temple. Fig. 69. 

Ten'don, do. A hard, insensible cord 
or bundle of fibres, by which a 
muscle is attached Ui a bone. 

Ten'di-na^ ce. Pertaining to a tendon. 

Teris'or. A muscle that extends a 
part. Fig. 73. 

Ten-tacfii-la. A filiform process or 
organ on the bodies of various 
animals. 

Ten-to'ri'um. A process of the dura 
mater. Fig. 174. 

Te'res. An epithet given to many- 
organs, the fibres of which are col- 
lected in small bundles. Fig. 66. 

Ter'ti'us. Third. " 

Thal'a'mits, mi. A prominence of the 
brain at which the optic nerve 
originates. 

Tholrax. The chest. Fig. 20. 

Tho-rac'ic. Pertaining to the chest 

Thy'roid. Resembling a shield. A 
cartilage of the larynx. Fig. 128. 

TiVi-a. The large bone of the leg. 
Fig. 33. 

TiJbfi-al. Pertaining to the tibia. 

Tis'sue. Texture or organization of 
parts. 

Ton'sils. A glandular bodr at the 
passage from the mouth to the 
pharynx. Fig. 104. 

Tra'cke-a. The wind-pipe. Fig. 92. 

Tra'che-al. Pertainino^ to the tr^ea. 

Tra'cheUo Mas-toi-deus. A muscle 
of the neck. Fig. 65. 

Tra-pe'zi-us. A lx)ne of the wrist. 
Fig. 30. 

Trans-ver'sus. Lying across, or being 
in a cross direction. Fig. 78. 

Trans'ver'sa'lis. les. A muscle of the 
abdomen. Fig. 62. 

Trikeps. Three. A name given to 
muscles that have three attach- 
ments at one extremity. Fig. 67. 

Tri-cus'pid. Triangular valves of the 
heart.' F^g. 139. 

Tri-queftra. Small irregular bones 
of the skull. Fig. 14. 
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Trodifle^L. A puUej-like cartilage, 
over which the tendon of a moscle 
of the eye passes. Fig. 60. 

Troch'le-a-ris. The name of a muscle 
of the eye. Fig. 60. 

Jhtnk. The principal part of the 
body, to which the limbs are artic- 
ulated. 

Tu'her-cU. A small push, swelling, or 
tamor on animal bodies. 

Tu-ber-otfi'ty. Protaberance. 

Tu'nic, A coat. An envelope. 

Tu^m-ca. Pertuning to the tunic. 

Tyna'pa-num. The middle ear. Fig. 
196. 

Ul'na, A bone of the fore-arm. Fig. 

29. 
UPnar. Pertaining to the ulna. 
Unfei-form. Hook-shaped. A bone 

of the carpus. Fig. 30. 
Undfu-oua. Fat; oily. 
U'V^a. Resembling grapes. A thin 

membrane of the eye. 
ZPvu-la. A soft body, suspended from 

the palate, near me apertnre of the 

nosbrils, over the glottis. 

Vohe. Any membrane, or doubling 
of any membrane, which prevents 
fluids from flowing back in the ves- 
sels and canals of the animal body. 

Val-vufla^ <B. A valve. 

Viu^e»4ar. Abounding in vessels. 



Vaa'ius. Great. A name implied to 
muscles of the leg. Fig. 73. 

Veins. Vessels that convey blood to 
the heart 

Ve'nous. Pertaining to veins. 

Ven'tri-de, A small cavity of the an- 
imal body. 

Ven-tridu-lar. Relating to ventricles. 

Ver-mic'u-lctr. Besembling the mo- 
tion of a worm. 

Verm't'/orm-is. Having the form or 
shape of a worm. 

Ver't&^nra, ce. A joint of the spinal 
column, or back-bone. Fig. 22. 

VeHte-bral, Pertaining to the joints 
of the spine. 

VesH-cle. A bladder-like cavity. 

Vea'ti-bule, A cavity belonging to the 
car. Fig. 197. 

Vi'ms. Foul matter of an ulcer. 
Poison. 

Vis'cus. The contents of the thorax 
and abdomen, as the heart, liver. 

Vifial. Pertaining to life. 

Vitfre^us. Pertaining to glass. A 
humor of the eye. Fig. 199. 

Vo'lar. Belonging to the palm of 
the hand. 

Vo'mer. One of the bones of the 
nose. Fig. 15. 

Zofftti'la. A zone or belt 
2h/ff'<hnuU'i<us, A name applied to 
a nrasde of the face. Tig. 59. 
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